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ON THE CORN CROP. 
From the proceedings of the New York State Agricultural So. 
ciety. By J. BuEL. 

There is no crop more beneficial to the Ameri- 
can farmer than Indian corn. An eminent agri- 
culturist, the late John Taylor of Virginia, called 
it the “‘meal, meadow, and manure,” of the farm. 
It is convertible into human food in more forms 
than any other grain; its value in fattening domes- 
tic animals is not exceeded by any product of the 
farm; and no crop returns more to the soil than 
this does in the form of manure. There are two 
important requisites, however, to its profitable cul- 
tivation. The first is, that the soil be adapted to 
its growth; and the second, that the crop be well 
fed and well tended: for food and attention are as 
important to the plant as to the animal. Ordina- 
rily speaking, it costs less to take care of a good 
crop of corn, on —— corn land, than it does of a 
bad crup on land not adapted to its culture. ‘The 
first is light and dry. The latter still, wet or 
grassy. I put the average expense of cultivating 
and securing an acre, at $15, (a) including a fair 
rent though it ordinarily exceeds this sum. The 
firmer, therefore, who obtains thirty bushels from 
the acre, estimating the grain at 50 cents per 
bushel, gets a fair compensation for his labor, and 
the use of his land. Whatever the product falls 
short of this is an absolute loss; and whatever it 
may exceed it is net gain. Thus the man who 
gets but twenty bushels from the acre, loses upon 
this estimate $20 worth of his labor, on four acres. 
He who raises 80 bushels an acre, on the other 
hand, realizes a net profit of $100 from four acres 
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| tility which it induces depends the profit of the 


crop. Long or unfermented manure is to be pre- 
ferred. It decomposes as the wants of the plant 


require it; while its mechanical operation, in ren- 
dering the soil light and porous, is beneficial to the 
crop. It should be equally spread over the whole 
suriace, before it is ploughed under. It then con- 
tinues to afford fresh pasture to the roots till the 
corn has matured, and is in its place to benefit the 
succeeding crop. If put into the hill, the roots 
soon extend beyond its influence, it does not so 
readily decompose, and the subsequent crop is 
prejudiced from its partial distribution in the soil. 
In a rotation of four or five years, in which this 
crop receives the manure, twenty-five or thirty or- 
dinary loads may be applied to one acre with 
creater protit, than to two or three acres. Every 
addition tells in the produet; and there is scarcely 
any danger of manuring too high for this favorite 
crop. Gypsum is applied broadcast before the 
last ploughing or harrowing, or strewed on the 
hills after hoeing. I pursued the first method, at 
the rate of a bushel to the acre. (d) 

The best preparation for acorn crop isa clover or 
other grass lay, or lea, well covered with a long 
manure, recently spread, neatly ploughed, and 
harrowed lengthwise of the furrow. A _ roller 
may precede the harrow with advantage. ‘The 
time of performing these operations depends upon 
the texture of the soil, and the quality of the sod. 
If the first is inclining to clay, or the latter tough, 
or of long continuance, the ploughing may be per- 
formed the preceding autumn; but where sand or 
gravel greatly preponderate, or the sod is light and 





—making a difference in the profits of the two} tender, it is best performed in the spring, and as 
farmers, in the management of four acres of corn, | near to the planting as convenient. ‘The harrow 
of one hundred and twenty dollars! ‘These data} at least should immediately precede planting. All 
are sufficiently accurate to show the importance of seeds do best when put into the fresh stirred mould. 
the two requisites I have suggested, and the value | Stiff lands are ameliorated and broken down by fall 
of a little calculation in the business of farming. | ploughing; but light lands are rather prejudiced by 
The habit of noting down the expense, as well as| it. When corn is preceded by a tilled crop, the 
the product of a crop, and thus ascertaining the | ground should be furrowed, and the seed deposited 
relative profit and loss, is highly advantageous to} in the bottoms of the furrows. Where there is a 
the practical farmer, and one which cannot be too | sod, the rows should be superficially marked, and 
strenuously inculeated. It will panne be said,! the seed planted upon the surface. Where the 
that T ought to add the value of the manure which | field is flat, or the sub-soil retentive of moisture, 
is employed in the large crop; but I reply that I) the land should be laid in ridges, that the excess 
offset this against the increased forage which this | of water which falls may pass off in the furrows. 
crop furnishes. Besides, by applying the manure! he time of planting must vary in different dis- 
in the unfermented state in het it is generally | tricts and in different seasons. ‘The ground should 
found in the spring, it wiil be as beneficial to the | be sufficiently warmed by vernal heat to cause a 
succeding crops, as though it had lain and fer-! speedy germination. Natural vegetation affords 
mented in the yard, and been applied in the usual the best guide. My rule has been to plant when 
way in the autumn. (6) | the apple is bursting its blossom buds, which has 
The soils adapted to the culture of Indian corn, | generally been between the 12th and 20th of May. 
are such as are permeable to heat, air (c) and) Preparation of the seed. The enemies to be 
the roots of the plant, and embrace those denomi- | combatted are the wire worm, brown grub, birds 
nated sandy, gravelly and loamy. Corn will not) and squirrels. Of these, the first and two last prey 
succeed well on grounds that are stiff, hard or wet. | upon the kernels, and against these tar offers a 
lhe roots grow to as great a length as the stalks,| complete protection. I soak my seed 12 to 20 
and the soil must be loose to permit their free ex-| hours in hot water, in which is dissolved a few 
tension. | ounces of crude saltpetre, and then add (say to 
The manures used are generally yard and stable ; eight quarts of seed) half a pint of tar, previously 
dung, and plaster of paris, (sulphate of lime.) | warmed and diluted with a quart of warm water. 
pe first ought to be abundant; as upon the fer-| The mass is well stirred, the corn taken out, and 
oL. I1.—9 
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as much plaster added as will adhere to the grain. | 
This impregnates and partially coats the seed with | 
the tar. The experience of years will warrant me | 
in confidently recommending this as a protection for 
the seed. 

The manner of planting is ordinarily in hills, 


fertilizing propertics, as a manure, are greatly aug- 
mented by being fed out in the cattle yard, and 
imbibing the urine and liquids which always there 
abound, and which are lost to the farm, in ordinary 
yards, without an abundance of dry litter to take 
them up. By the first of these methods, the crop 
may be secured before the autumnal rains; the 





from two.and a half to six feet apart, according to 


the variety of corn, the strength of the soil, and | value of the fodder is increased, and the ground is 


the fancy of the cultivator. ‘The usual distance 
in my neighborhood is three feet. Some, howe- 
ver, plant in drills of one, two and three rows, by 
which a greater crop is unquestionably obtained, 
though the expense of culture is somewhat in- 
creased. (e) Zhe quantity of seed should be 
double, and may be quadruple (f) what is re- 
quired to stand. It is well known that a great 
difference is manifest in the appearance of the 
plants. Some appear feeble and sickly, which 
the best nursing will not render productive. ‘The 
expense of seed, and the labor of pulling up all 
but three or four of the strongest plants in a hill, 
it is believed will be amply remunerated by the 
increased product. If the seed is covered, as it 
should be, with fine mould only, and not too 
deep, we may at least calculate upon every hill or 
drill having its requisite number of plants. 

The after culiure consists in keeping the soil 
loose and free from weeds, which is ordinarily ac- 
complished by two dressings, and in thinning the 
plants, which latter may be done the -first hoeing, 
or partially omitted till the last. ‘The practice of 
ploughing among corn, and of making large hills, 
is justly getting into disrepute: for the plough 
bruises and cuts the roots of the plants, turns up 
the sod and manure to waste, and renders the 
crop more liable to suffer by drought. ‘The first 
dressing should be performed as soon as the size 
of the plants will permit, and the best implement 
to precede the hoe is a corn harrow, adapted to 
the width of the rows, which every farmer can 
make. ‘This will destroy most of the weeds and 
pulverize the soil. ‘The second hoeing should be 
performed before or as soon as the tassels appear, 
and may be preceded by the corn harrow, a shal- 
low furrow of the plough, or what is better than 
either, by the cultivator. (g) A slight earthing 
is beneficial, providing the earth is scraped from 
the surface, and the sod and manure not exposed. 
It will be found beneficial to run the harrow or 
cultivator a third, or even a fourth time, between 
the rows, to destroy weeds and loosen the surfice, 
particularly if the season is dry. (h) 

In harvesting the crop, one of three modes is 
nilopted, viz. 1. The corn is cut at the suriice of 
the ground, when the grain has become glazed, or 
hard upon the outside, put immediately into 
stooks, and when sufficiently dried, the corn and 
stalks are separated, and both secured. 2. The 
tops are taken off when the corn has become 
glazed, and the grain permitted to remain till Oc- 
tober or November upon the buts. Or, 3. Both 
corn and stalks are left standing till the grain has 
fully ripened, and the latter becomes dry, when 
both are secured. ‘There are other modes, such as 
leaving the buts or entire stalks, in the field, after 
the grain is gathered; but these are so wasteful 
and slovenly as not to merit consideration. The 
sialks, blades, and tops of corn, if well secured, 
are an excellent fodder for neat cattle. If cut, or 
cut and steamed, so that they can be readily mas- 


ticated, they are superior to hay. Besides, their | bibe them. 


cleared in time for a winter crop of wheat or rye. 
‘The second mode impairs the value of the forage, 
requires more labor, and does not increase the 
quantity, or improve the quality, of the grain. 
The third mode requires the same [abor as the first, 
may improve the quality of the grain, but must in- 
evitably deteriorate the quality of the fodder. The 
corn cannot be husked too promptly after it is 
gathered from the field. If permitted.to heat, the 
value of the grain is seriously impaired. (7) 

Saving seed. "The jairest and soundest ears are 
either selected in the field, or, at the time of husk- 
ine, a few. of the husks being left on, braided and 
preserved in an airy situation till wanted for use. 

In making a choice of sorts, the object should be 
to obtain the varieties which ripen early, and afford. 
the greatest crop. I think these two properties are 
best combined in a twelve rowed kind which I ob- 
tained from Vermont some years ago, and which I 
call Dutton corn, from the name of the gentleman 
from whom I received it. It is earlier than the 
common eight rowed yellow, or any other field va- 
riety I have seen, and at the same time gives the 
ereatest product. I have invariably cut the crop 
in the first fourteen days in September, and once 
in the last week in August. The cob is large, 
but the grain is so compact upon it, that two bush- 
els of sound ears have yielded five pecks of shelled 
grain, weighing 62 Ibs. the bushel. 

In securing the fodder, precaution must be used. 
The buts become wet by standing on the ground, 
and if placed in large stacks, or in the barn, the 
moisture which they contain often induces fermen- 
tation and mouldiness. To avoid this I put them 
first in stacks so small, that the whole of the buts 
are exposed upon the outer surface; and when 
thoroughly dry they may be taken to the barn, or 
left to be moved.as they are wanted to be fed out, 
merely regarding the propriety of removing a 
whole stock at the same time. 


NOTES. 


(a) Estimated expense of cultivating an acre 
of Indian corn: 





One ploughing, (suppose a clover lay,) - $2 00 
|Harrowing and planting, - - - - - 200 
Two hoeings, 4 days and horse team,- - 3 75 
Harvesting, 2days, - - - - - - - 1650 
Cutting and harvesting stalks, - - - - 1 50 
Rent, - - - - - - - - - - - - 600 

$15 75 





(6) Stable and yard manures lose 50 per cent. 
by the fermentation they undergo in the yard 
during the summer. This loss consists of the 
gases which are evolved in the process of rotting, 
and of the fluids which sink into the earth, or are 
carried off by the rains. Plants receive their food 
either in a gaseous or liquid form. If manure rots 
in the soil, neither these gases or fluids are lost: 
the earth retains, and the roots of the plants ijm- 
Yet recent manures are not proper to 
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be applied to small grains. They cause too rank | 6. The same in do. 3 rows 


a growth of straw, and are apt to induce rust and in a drill, as above, 3. 
mildew. Thus a crop of corn, potatoes, or ruta ’ ft. from centres of drills, 43,560 170 5 
baga may be fed and fattened, it I may use the . 
expression, upon the dung which is destined to} The fifth mode I have tried. The ground was 
nourish the wheat crop, without deteriorating its | highly manured, the crop twice cleaned, and the 
value for the latter purpose, if it is applied to the | entire acre gathered and weighed accurately, the 
corn, &c. before it has fermented. same ~~ The product in ears was 103 baskets, 
(c) We are on the northern border of the | each 84 Ibs. net, and 65 Ibs. over. 'The last basket 
maize zone, and should make up for defect in cli- | was shelled and measured, which showed a pro- 
mate by selecting soils into which the heat readily | duct on the acre of 118 bushels 10 quarts. I 
penetrates. Air, besides conveying warmth in | gathered at the rate of more than 100 bushels the 
summer, imparts fertility by the vegetable food | acre, from four rods planted in the third method 
which is always suspended in it in the form of) last summer; the result ascertained in the most ac- 
gases. Dews are also charged with these proper- | curate manner. Corn shrinks: about 20 per cent 
ties of vegetable nutriment, and when the soil is after it is cribbed. The sixth mode is the one by 
porous, they settle down as in a sponge, and im- which the Messrs. Pratts, of Madison county, ob- 
part feriility to the roots (the true mouths) of tained the prodigious crop of 170 bushels per acre. 
plants. | rhese gentlemen, I am told, are of opinion, that 
(da) I adopt the opinion of Davy, as the modus | the product of an.acre may be increased to 200 
operandi of plaster of paris, that it forms a neces- | bushels. ie 
sary constituent of plants which it benefits, and is | (f) Tam told the Messrs. Pratts, above alluded to, 
of no direct benefit to plants which do not afford it | used seven bushels of seed to the acre, the plants 
on analysis. Among the first are the clovers, corn, | being subsequently reduced to the requisite number. 
potatoes, and generally such plants as have broad| (g) The cultivator is made in the form of 
or succulent leaves; while the latter embrace cul-|a triangular harrow, with .two bulls; or if in- 
miferous grains and grasses, as wheat, rye, timo- ‘tended to be graduated to different widths, a centre 
thy, &c. Critical observation for years has con- bull is added, to which the exterior ones are at- 
firmed me in this conclusion. Gypsum, must be ‘tached by hinges. Iron slats, fixed to the exte- 
rendered soluble before it can be taken up by the ‘rior bulls, pass through a mortice in the centre one, 
mouths of plants, and it requires 600 parts of wa- | perforated with holes, through which an iron pin 
ter to dissolve one of this mineral. I infer from | passes to hold them at the graduated width. The 
these facts, that by burying it in the soil, it more rea- | teeth may be in any approved form, or reasonable 
dily dissolves, and is more accessible to the mouths | number. The cultivator I used has five teeth, two 
of plants, than if spread upon the surface of the |in each of the outward, and one upon the centre 
ground. I am induced, from these views of the sub- | timber. ‘Fhe teeth have a stout shank, with a 
ject, to sow plaster, on grass grounds, in March, and | duck’s foot termination, four inches broad, some- 
upon corn and potato grounds before the last plough- | what cylindrical, rounded at the point, and inclined 
ing for these crops. "The latter was recommended | forward in an angie of 30 or 40 deg. ‘This imple- 
and practised by the distinguished agriculturists, the | ment is useful for other purposes; and may be used, 
late Mr. Taylor of Virginia, and Judge Peters, | like Beatson’s, as a substitute for the plough, in 
of Pennsylvania. - preparing light soils for a crop. The handles are 
(e) The following table exhibits the difference | attached to the centre piece. The teeth have a 
in product of various methods of planting, and | shoulder, on the under side of the timber, and are 
serves also to explain the manner in which large | fastened with screws and nuts above. 
crops of this grain have been obtained. I have (h) Some entertain a mistaken notion, that it is 
assumed in the estimate, that each stalk produces | prejudicial to stir the soil among corn in dry 
one ear of corn, and that the ears average one gill | weather, and others that weeds serve to prevent 
of shelled grain. ‘This is estimating the product | the evaporation of moisture by a hot sun. The 
low; for while I am penning this (October) I find | reverse of these opinions is true. The exhaustion 
that my largest ears give two gills, and 100 fair | of moisture by a plant is in the ratio of the sur- 
ears half a bushel of shelled corn. The calcula- | face of its leaves and stalks presented to the sun 
tion is also predicated upon the supposition, that | and air. 
there is no deficiency in the number of stalks,a| (7) The leaves are the necessary organs for 
contingency pretty sure on my method of planting. elaborating the food of plants, and when these are 
taken away the plant must cease to grow. The 
Hills. bush. qts. | sap is useless until it undergoes elaboration in the 














1. An acre in hills, 4 feet apart, leaves. Hence, when corn is topped in the usual 

each way, will produce - 2722 42 16) way, the supply of food is cut off from the grain, 
2. The same, 3 by 3 feet, - 4840 75 20/ except what may be elaborated in the husks. On 
3. The same, 3 by 24 feet, — - 5808 93 28) comparing corn gathered by the first and second 
4. The same in drills, at 3 modes, it was the opinion of those who assisted 


feet, plants 6 inches in husking, that the first was soundest, brightest 
apart, in the drills, - 29,040 113 14/and heaviest. The third mode I have not tried. 
5. Theceme in do. Stowe But it seems probable, that the - _—— ac- 
in a drill, 6 in. apart quire an increase of volume, though it wou d lose 
and the plants 9 in. again by depredation and waste. The first method 
and 3 feet 9 in. from . has these further advantages that it preserves the 
centre of drills thus _ 30.970 120 31 cob from being saturated with rains, and secures 
’ ; the fodder, when it is in its highest perfection and 

greatest quantity. 
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THE GARDEN. 
Frei the (New York) Cultivator. 


Though we do not intend to enter into the mi- 
nute details of gardening, nor to say much of the 
ornamental portion of the art, yet we would fain 
encourage a taste for this branch of labor, which 
does much to multiply our comforts, and refine our 
manners, and profler such occasional directions as 
may tend to benefit the generality of our readers. 
We go upon the principle that we all ought to look 
for our chief happiness at home; and that the more 
this home is embellished, and provided with the 
varied productions of the soil, the stronger will our 
attachments be to it, and the more multiplied will 
be ourenjoyments. At all events, there are many 
productions of the garden which are in a measure 
indispensable in every family; and the farmer can 
raise them with more economy than he can buy 
them. Itis in relation to the culture of these that 
we intend to offer some brief’ remarks. 

Among the general rules which ought to be re- 
garded in the management of a garden, and which 
in some measure apply to the management of a 
farm, we may particularize the following :— 

1. A garden should be enclosed by a secure 
fence—otherwise an unruly animal may destroy in 
a night the fruits of many a day’s toil. 

2. A earden should be rich: for here the maxim 
particularly applies,—that it is better to cultivate 
a small piece of ground well, than a large one 
slovenly and bad. ** Well done” is the only “‘good 
enough” for a garden. 

3. Do not plant your roots and vines in the 
shade, or under the drippings of trees, but in an 
open exposure. Appropriate these situations to 
medicinal plants and herbs. | ‘Trees impoverish the 
ground, and their shade is baleful to most crops. 
Plant trees upon the north, east, and west borders, 
where their shade will be but partially prejudicial, 
or along a main alley. 

4, Alternate your crops; that is, do not plant 
your onions or other vegetables two successive 
years on the same quarter. This rule is as im- 
portant to the garden as it is to the farm; and every 
farmer, at least every good farmer, knows, that 
alternating his farm crops is of the first importance 
to profit. 

5. Plant your seeds when the ground is fresh 
dug or ploughed, when itis filled with atmospheric 
air, and moist, and permeable to heat, three indis- 


pensable requisites to the vigorous germination of 


the seeds. ‘They will then sprout quick, and grow 
luxuriantly. 

6. Seeds require to be kept moist till their roots 
have got firm hold of the earth, and their leaves 
have expanded above it. To ensure this, the soil 
inust be brought in close contact with them, and 
they sufficiently covered. A good precaution is to 
tread the fresh dug soil on the line where the seeds 
are to be planted, which retards evaporation from 
below; or, when the seeds are covered to a sufficient 
depth, to compress the earth upon them with a 
hoe, spade or board, which not only tends to retain 
the moisture, but to break the soil and to bring it in 
close contact with them. Seeds often fail to grow, 
or, having began to germinate, are dried and lost, 
for the want of moisture. And many small seeds 
with husky coverings, particularly flower seeds, 
have been declared bad, because they have been 
planted without due reference to this rule. 





7. As soon as the plants are firmly rooted, the 
more the earth is stirred about them the better. 
This facilitates the preparation of the vegetable 
food in the soil, and greatly promotes growth. 
Next to the destruction of weeds, nothing coun- 
teracts the effects of drought so much, in garden 
or field, as stirring the surtace of the soil. 

8. Ditlerent seeds require different temperatures 
to induce germination; andif they are put into the 
ground when it is too cold, they are liable to rot. 
W heat, rye, barley, &c. will germinate at 45 de- 
grees, corn at perhaps 55, while the melon proba- 
bly requires a heat ot 60 to 70 degrees. ‘The com- 
mon bean will vegetate in a cold temperature, 
while the Lima bean will rot in a cold or wet soil. 
Hence, in planting, regard is to be had to the 
hardiness of the plant which is to be sown. 

‘The present month is an important one in the 
operations of the garden. If not already done, 
no time should be lost in sowing the seed of onions, 
sallads, early cabbage, peas, radishes, and in plant- 
ing some early corn and potatoes. ‘The beet, car- 
rot, parsnip, and summer squash may also be 
sown. Cabbages for winter use may be sown in 
time, from the 20th to the 30th. As soon as the soil 
and the season are warm enough to bring up eorn, 
which here is generally from the 15th to the 20th, 
plant your melons, pumpkins and eucumbers, 
though it will do equally well to plant the latter, 
for pickles, in the early part of June. ‘The 15th 
will ordinarily do for Lima beans, which are the 
best of the bean family. Soak the seed of these 
in warm water, a few hours, and cover them 
slightly. My practice is to save this crop for win- 
ter use. They aflord a great product. When 
frost is apprehended, the beans are all pieked, the 
unripe ones shelled and dried; and, if soaked be- 
fore cooking, are nearly as good as when first 
gathered from the vines. An acquaintance digs a 
large hole, in which he deposites a barrow of dung, 
whieh he covers with six inches of earth, and 
plants the Lima beans, and puts down poles upon 
the border of the manured circle. In this way i 
are said to grow luxuriantly, and to produce in 
great abundance. Of the pumpkin there are 
several new and much esteemed varieties, as the 
Valparaiso, Porter and acorn squashes. These 
are rather later in coming to maturity than the 
old yellow kind; though they have been success- 
fully cultivated among corn. We would commend 
the planting out, or sowing seeds of parsley, balm, 
worm-wood, tanzy, garlick, hyssop, rue, sage, 
thyme, and other ike, which are often required 
in a family. B. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES WHILST 


TRAVELLING. 
From the Southern Agriculturist. 


“ April 24th, 1834. 


Dear Sir,—As it is your request, I will now en- 
deavor to say something about the treatment of 
a horse upon a journey, though, I assure you, that 
you have travelled much more thanI have. I 
will, however, say, how I would treat my nags. 

It is of great importance that the horse be in 
good condition before the journey is commenced— 
not very fat: he should eat nothing but the most 
solid food for sometime before you start, nothing 
light or green; for nine out of ten horses will foun- 
der if fed on green food. arly in the morning 
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give a few swallows of water; forsome horses will 
not eat without, particularly if feverish at night. 
Give three quarts of corn soon after the water; he 
should not be limited in fodder, but let him have it 
before him from the time he is put up at night till 
you start. Give him as much water as he will 
drink before you start, travel very slow for the first 
hour, for many horses are foundered trom the body 


becoming suddenly hot when full of cold water, | 


just as when the reverse happens, filling the body 
with cold water when it is hot. Give about a 
gallon of water frequently, for by giving a small 
quantity often, the stomach is kept more cool, and 
there is less danger. ‘Twice or three times during 
the day, put about a pint of corn-meal and a little 
salt into the water, and stir it well in. Whenever 
you water on the road, move off the horse tmme- 
diately; to stand still after drinking is very wrong. 
When you stop for any time, say an hour or so, 
do not water til you are going off. I never give 
corn during the day—three or four quarts of oats 
may be given, and fodder or hay, for the quantity 
he will eat will not injure him. In hot dusty 
weather it is very gratifying to the horse to wash 
or wipe the face, and the inside of’ the nostrils with 
a sponge and cold water, and if you add a little 
vinegar, it is better;—do this at the time of and 
before watering. When you stop for the night, 
let the horse go into a lot to wallow and walk 
about for half’ an hour, then let a few bundles of 
fodder or hay be given to him while he is rubbed, 
curried, and brushed, and afterwards as plentifully 
as can be given. When coolhave his legs wash- 
ed with soap and cold water, and the feet picked 


out, and then let him have his fill of water, but | 


without salt. Be careful that the horse always eats 
some fodder before he gets his corn: give a strong 
large horse eight quarts of corn at night, or as 
many ears as are equal to it—it is better to feed on 
the ear than to shell it, as the horse eats not so 
fast and will perhaps eat less. If the corn is new, 
give but half the quantity; always give oats in the 
morning if to be got, six quarts will not injure a 
horse. If the horse gets galled, wash the parts 
with strong whiskey and water. If your horse 
becomes dull and heavy on the journey, or loses 
his appetite, tie a lump of gum assatietida on his 
bit, covered or wrapped ina strong rag. ‘This 
may be continued for the whole journey, and IT be- 
lieve prevents his taking any distemper if’ put with 
sick horses, or in stables where they have been: 
it also is a preventive of founder. Horses some- 
times get lame on the road without any apparent 
cause. It is generally from being improperly shod. 
There are such various notions as to the treatment 
of a horse when foundered, that it is difficult to 
know what to say on the subject. I would bleed 
freely from the neck—give a pint of whiskey with 
a little warm water and molasses, with a lump of 
alum about the size of a nutmeg dissolved in it, 
and urge the horse on his journey. 

Thave now, my good sir, said what IT would do 
with my horse on the road, and if any part of it is 
Worth your consideration, you are welcome to it. 
Hoping that you will excuse great hurry and blun- 
ders, and with my best wishes for your having a 
sive and pleasant time of’ it, ; / 


[ remain, yours, with regard, 





THE LOCUST. 


The locust belongs to that class of insects which 
naturalists distinguish by the name of gryllus. 
The common grasshopper is of this genus, and in 
| its general appearance resembles the “migratory 
‘locust,’ of which we have to speak. ‘The body 
of this insect is long in proportion to its size, and 
|is defended on the back by a strong corslet, either 
of a greenish or light brown hue. The head, 
which is vertical, is very large, and furnished with 
two antennz of’ about an inch in length: the eyes 
are very prominent, dark, and rolling: the jaws are 
strong, and terminate in three incisive teeth, the 
sharp points of which traverse each other like 
scissors. ‘The insect is furnished with four wings, 
of which the exterior, pair, which are properly 
cases to the true wings, are tough, straight, and 
larger than those which they cover, which are 
pliant, reticulated, nearly transparent, and fold up 
in the manner of a fan. ‘The four anterior legs 
are of middling size, and of great use in climbing 
and feeding; but the posterior pair are much larger 
and longer, and of such strength that the locust is 
enabled by their means to leap more than two 
hundred times the length of its own body, which 
is usually. from two to three inches. Locusts, as 
the writer of this article has scen them in the East, 
are generally of a light brown or stone color, with 
dusky spots on the corslet and wingcases; the 
mouth and inside of the thighs tinetured with blue, 
and the wings with green, blue, or red. ‘These 
Wings are of a delicate and beautiful texture; and 
in the fine fibres, by which the transparency is tra- 
versed, the Moslems of Western Asia fancy that 
they can decypher an Arabic sentence, which sig- 
nifies “‘We are the destroying army of God.” 

The female locust lays about forty eggs, which 
in appearance are not unlike oat-grains, but. small- 
er. She covers them with a viscid matter, by 





grass, but are more usually deposited in the ground. 
or this purpose she preters light sandy earths, 
and will not leave the eggs in compact, moist, or 
cultivated grounds, unless she has been brought 
down on them by rain, wind or fatigue, and ren- 
dered incapable of’ seeking a more eligible situation. 
Having performed this, the female dies; and the 
/eges remain in the ground throughout the winter. 
If much rain occurs, the wet spoils them, by de- 
stroying the viscid matter in which they are en- 
veloped, and which is essential to their preserva- 
tion. Heat also seems necessary to their produc- 
tion, for the little worm which proceeds from the 
ege sometimes appears so early as February and 





/sometimes not until May, according to the state of 


‘the season. This, in the usual course, becomes 
“a nymph, in which state it attains its full growth 
‘in about twenty-four days. After having for a 
few days abstained from food, it then bursts its 
skin, comes forth a perfect animal, and immediate- 
ly begins to unfold and trim its wings with the 
‘hinder feet. The insects which first attain this 
state do not immediately fly off, but wait in the 
neighborhood forthose he. developement is more 
‘tardy; but when their army is formed, they take 
| their flight from the district. 
| ‘To those who have not seen a flight of locusts, 
it is difficult by description to convey an idea of’ the 
“appearance it presents. As seen approaching in 
‘the distance it resembles a vast opaque cloud, and 
‘as it advances a clattering noise is heard, which is 


which they are sometimes attached to blades of 
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occasioned by the agitation and concussion of 
wings in their close phalanxes. 


’ How far noise may really operate in preventing 


When they arrive | their descent in ordinary circumstances, it is not 


they fill the air, like flakes of thick falling snow; and | easy to ascertain; but on the approach of evening, 
we have known the bright and clear sky of Chal- | or when exhausted by their journey, nothing can 


dea become darker than that of London on some 
heavy November day. 
‘Wherever they alight, every vegetable sub- 
stance disappears with inconceivable rapidity be- 
fore them. - The most beautiful and highly culti- 
vated lands assume the appearance of a desert, 
and the trees stand stripped of all their leaves as 
in the midst of winter. After devouring the fruits, 
the herbage, and the leaves of trees, they attack 
the buds and the bark, and do not even spare the 
thatch of the houses. ‘The most poisonous, caus- 
tic, or bitter plants, as well as the juicy and nutri- 
tive, are equally consumed; and thus “the land‘is 
as the Garden of Eden before them, and behind. 
them a desolate wilderness.” It seems as if no- 
thing could appease their devouring hunger, and 
the energy and activity they exhibit, and the rapid- 
ity of their operations, almost exceed belief. Their 
depredations are not confined to the open air; they 
scale the walls, and penetrate to the granaries and 
houses. They swarm from the cellar to the garret, 
and, within doors and without, they are a terrible 
nuisance, for they are continually springing about, 
and often, in consequence, give a person startling 
raps on different parts ofthe Sonaliellanedee sen- 
sible evidence of the force with which they leap; 
and, as the mouth cannot be opened without the 
danger of receiving a locust, it is impossible to 
converse or eat with comfort. When they have 
settled themselves at night, the ground is covered | 
with them to a vast extent; and, in seme situations, | 
they lie one above another several inches thick. In | 
travelling, they are crushed beneath the feet of 
the horses; and the animals are so terribly annoy- 
ed by the bouncing against them in all directions | 
of the insects they have disturbed, that they snort 
with alarm, and become unwilling to proceed. 
It is not merely the living presence of these in- 











sects which is terrible, but new calamities are oc- |. 


casioned by their death, when the decomposition 
of their bodies fills the air with pestilential miasma, 
oceasioning epidemic maladies, the ravages of 


‘great number of enemies. 


prevent them from alighting. They will then 
descend. even on the seas and rivers, of which 
some striking instances are recorded. 

When a swarm has actually alighted, the means 
employed to drive them off are much the same as 
those to prevent their descent. But: this is‘never 
attempted in wet weather, or until the sun has-ab- 
sorbed the dew, as the locust is. quite incapable of 
flying while its wings are wet. When the swarm 
is large, or when it has come doyn on cultivated 
grounds, no measure. of destructién is practicable 
without sacrificing the produce; but when'the de- 
predators have been driven to waste grounds, or. 


-happened in the first instance to descend upon 


them, various modes of extirpation are resorted to, 
of which the following is most eflective: a large 


trench is dug from three to four feet wide, and 


about the same depth; the off side is lined with 
people furnished with sticks and brooms, while 
others form a semi-circle, which encloses the ex- 
tremities of the trench, and the troop of locusts, 
which are then driven into the grave intended for 
them by the clamorous noises we have already de- 
scribed. 'The party stationed on the other side 
push back such insects as attempt to escape at the 
edges, crush .them with their sticks and brooms, 
and throw in the earth upon them. 

These insect devastators have fortunately a 
Birds, lizards, hogs, 
foxes, and even frogs, devoura great number; and 
a high wind,a cold rain, or a tempest, destroys 
millions of them. In the East they are used as 
an article of food. In some parts they are dried 
and pounded, and a sort of bread is made, which 
is of much utility in bad harvests. ‘They are sold 
as common eatables in the bazaar of Bagdad, and 
the cooks of the East have various ways of pre- 
paring them foruse.—Penny Magazine. 





STABLE MANAGEMENT, * 
From the Library of Useful Knowledge—Farmer’s Series. 
Notwithstanding that the cost of horses forms a 





which are compared to those of the plague. Thus 
famine and death follow in their train; and in- 
stances are not of rare occurrence in the East, in 
which villages and whole districts have been de- 
econo by them. 

Inder these circumstances it necessarily be- 
comes an object of anxious attention, in the coun- 
tries they are most accustomed to visit, either to 
prevent them from alighting on the cultivated 

rrounds, or to drive them off or destroy them atier 
they have descended. 

The impression is very general that noise 
frightens these insect devastators, and prevents 
them from alighting. When, therefore, the people 
are aware of the approach of their armies, every 
kettle or other noisy instrument in the place is in 


prominent item inthe farmer’s outlay, thére is 
lrequently no part-of his live-stock, nor any branch 
of his business, either so ilfunderstood or so much 
neglected as stable management. Let any one 
look into the low-roofed, narrow, dark,.and unstall- 
ed building in which teams are oiten huddled to- 
gether in some of the old homesteads, and the 
fumes arising from stagnant urine lying upon the 
uneven pavement, as well as from_ accumulated 
heaps of fermenting litter, and he must be con- 
vinced that it isa place as noxious to health as the 
cobwebbed rafters, the unwhitewashed walls, and 
the confusion of the harness and utensils, show it 
to be devoid of neatness and order. Let him ex- 
amine the horses, and he will find that, although 
| perhaps sleek from good feeding, their coats are 








requisition, with which, and by shouts and! fouland their heels greasy. Instead of exhibiting 
screeches, men, women, and children, unite in the | the sprightly appearance indicated by animals that 
endeavor to make the most horrible din in their | have been comfortably bedded, their heavy eyes 
power. ‘The scene would be truly laughable, from | and sluggish appearance distinctly mark the state 
the earnestness which every one exhibits in this | of the stable they have quitted.. But though this 
strange employment, were not all disposition to | description is strictly applicable to many stables, it 
mirth checked by thé consciousness of the fearful ; 
consequences of the invasion which it is thus en- | magnitude wear a very different appearance. 
deavored to avert, | A stable for farm-horses need not be trigged out 


must yet be admitted that those on most farms of 
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like one for hunters; but it should be roomy, clean, |should be paved with either clinkers or table- 
and well ventilated, and every thing belonging to | stones, laid close and even, and well bedded under 
it should be kept in its proper place. Neither is it | the foundation, as otherwise a portion of the urine 
necessary that it should be completely stailed: | will be absorbed by the soil, and will emit a nau- 
team-cattle are generally quiet—if vicious, they | seous and emaliieien exhalation. ‘The floor 
should be got rid of. A pair of horses, worked | should be slightly raised at the tront of the stalls; 
tovether, willstand and feed together quite as con- | but the slope should not exceed 3 inches, and that 
veniently as in separate stalls, 1f allowed sufficient | should be provided tor by’ raising the litter behind 
room, and two in one stall are more convenient to | them, or they will stand in an uneasy position. 
the carter. Horses gather their feet under them; |The doors would be more conveniently placed at 
and 5 feet, or 43 feet if the cattle be not large, is | one end of the stable than in the side, as the dung 
sufficient width for the fore-quarter. A division | will be more easily removed, and a free passage 
between each pair is, however, desirable; but a | may be allowed to the urine by a gentle slant in 
strong post and rail will be sufficient, without close | the gutter of the pavement at their feet, which 
boarding, provided a partition be made about four | may then be conveniently carried off by a drain. 
feet long, and extending {from thence upwards at| Some very intelligent farmers keep their teams 
least the full depth of the manger, so as to inclose | entirely in open yards, or hammels, surrounded 
both that and the rack. - Horses, however, some- | with well-littered sheds for them to run under at 
times acquire a habit of not lying down at all in | pleasure; and experience has proved that, in this 
the stable, if they be not very conveniently lodged; | manner, their health may be maintained as_ well, 
and as this cannot but prove highly prejudicial to | if not better, than in eo Pig In the eastern dis- 
their health, they should, insuch cases, be accom- | trict of’ Suffolk, horses are seldom permitted to re- 
modated with roomy single stalls, or else turned | main in the stable at night, but are turned out 
out under a loose shed. Double stables, in which | when fed in the evening, by which treatment they 


horses stand heel to heel, are objectionable; and | become hardy, and are neither subject to swelled 
hay is better when cut fresh daily from the stack, | 


legs, nor to colds and inflammation.* Such a yard 
as well as more economically used, than when | does for the whole year—for summer soiling and 


kept in lofts. Corner racks are preferable to those | winter feeding—but it is attended with the incon- 
which extend along the front; and if bars be nailed | venience of exposing them to accidents when 
across the manger, at about a foot distance from | many are thus together; neither can their food be 
each other, they will prevent the horses from | so equally divided, nor can they be kept equally 
throwing out their food, which they are apt to do | clean.t 
in search of the corn, when it is mixed withchaff, | | Carters have the character of being proverbially 
as well as: when they have filled themselves. | thieves—not in the most nefarious sense—but the 
Every kind of food should also be administered in | think it no harm to pilfer corn to pamper their 
small quantities at a time: when manger-meat is | teams: they have no idea of any. better mode of 
given, and even when racked up for the night, the | feeding than to cram them to the utmost, and, if 
provender should be served out sparingly. A | allowed the free use of hay, they will not only 
cart-horse, fed on dry food, will require from two | waste it, but, out of mistaken kindness, do the 
to three hours to consume his morning feed; the | animals serious injury by overloading their sto- 
men should therefore be early in the stable, and|machs. On every consideration, theretore, of 
all food should be punctually given at stated hours. | health and economy, they should be allowanced. 
Regularity should also be observed in the hours of | 'The chaff, as well as the corn, should be weighed 
their work. A farm-horse can well support ten | or measured,f and if hay be given in the racks, it 
hours’ laborin the day, provided he be not hurried, | should be bound, and given out in trusses: the 
and the time be divided into two equal periods, |expense of binding will be more than repaid by 
with a rest of at least two or three hours between. | the saving in consumption. Marshall has justly 
In the short days of: winter, when that cannot be | observed in his Minutes of Agriculture, that, by 
allowed, the time may be prolonged to six oreven 'stinting the quantity, the men become more care- 
seven hours, but ought never to extend beyond | iul; they look upon it as something, and know that, 
eight, with a short bait. ‘if they lavish to-day, they will want to-morrow; 
Care is also requisite in watering horses in the | thus the servant learns frugality, while his cattle 
stable; and it should never be given either imme- | have their food regularly: he will give thema 
diately before or after their corn, unless they first | little at a time, and see that they eat it up clean. 
eat some hay. On the road they may be watered | There is a sympathy between the human and the 
- moderately, and then put gently into motion, in- | brute creation, arising from acquaintance, which is 
stead of allowing them to stand at an ale-house | more easily observed thancommunicated. ‘There 
door while the carter refreshes himself. Some | are carters who would sooner starve themselves 
persons imagine that hard spring-water is the most | than their horses, and among stock-feeders in gene- 
wholesome for cattle, but horses invariably preter | ral, it is obvious to common, observation; though 
it soft. this kindness does not extend equally to the be- 
Furm-stables are merely intended to protect the | stowal of their labor, and, from habit, as well as 














cattle from the weather, for, being much exposed | idleness, they are very generally neglectful of the, 


to changes of the temperature, they should never | essential duties of cleanliness. Much of this must, 
be kept hot; and, as. fresh air is an essential ele- | however, be attributed to their masters, who too 
ment of health, the windows should be merely 
latticed, like those in granaries, and two or three}  * Suffolk Report, p. 219; Oxfordshire do., p. 283. 
Wooden funnels, according to the size of the sta- t See also the plans of Cattle-sheds in the following 
ble, should be inserted from the ceiling through chapter. 

the roof, thus forming so many chimneys forthe | + From 54 Ibs. to 6 Ibs. of short-cut chaff, exclusive 
escape of foul vapor. The floors of all stables | of corn, fill a bushel measure. 
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commonly treat them as men not to be trusted, 
and suspicion naturally begets deceit. There is, 
consequently, but little sympathy existing between 
them; but when servants are used with kindness, 
they often return it with interest, and devote 
themselves with sincerity to the service of their 
employer. 

Condition isa word of large meaning in the 
stable of a gentleman; in that of a farmer, whose 
horses should be kept more for work than for show, 
it should be understood to mean a sufficiency of 
wholesome food, evidenced by a healthy, mellow, 
clean-skinned hide, without much fat,—a_ lively 
eye, and a general appearance of health. Com- 
mon working horses require but little grooming; 
yet their coats should be kept clear of scurf, and 
their feet should be well attended to. The rough 
hair which encumbers their fetlocks is useful in 
some countries as a protection against flints, but a 
much less quantity would serve that purpose, and 
when allowed to remain clogged with dirt, it en- 
genders grease. Through a very unwise economy 
of some masters, the shoes, too, are seldom re- | 
moved until they are either completely worn or | 
broken, by which much injury is done to the hoof; 
their shoulders are galled by want of timely atten- 
tion to the state of the collars; and time is contin- 
ually lost by the breaking and patching of the 
harness. In all these cases prevention is better 
than cure; and, besides the established regulation 
of removing the dung and ‘setting the stable fair’ 
every morning, as well as seeing that each horse | 
be thoroughly dry and clean, his feet washed, and 
occasionally oiled and stepped, beiore ‘making up 
for the night,’—it would be a good rule to have a 
regular inspection of the cattle, harness, and im- 
plements, once every week, even were a portion of 
the Saturday evening’s usual work devoted to that 
purpose. 


| 


TEA PLANT. 





Nothing seems more extraordinary than that | 
we should be dependent upon one country, and | 
often upon the wiil of a capricious government, for 
a production which may now be considered as a | 
necessary of life in Great Britain. It does not ap- 
pear that the tea-plant is altogether the production 
of a low latitude. On the contrary, various spe- 
cies of the Camellia of tea-plant seem to be culti- 
vated in China fartothe north, and at considera- 
bleelevations. Why, then, might not the tea- 
plant be cultivated to an unlimited extent in Eu- 
rope; or why might we not produce it in our nu- 
merous colonies, possessed of every variety of cli- | 
mate? In Prince ot Wales’ Island it has been 
long introduced, and it is known that there is no 
difficulty whatever in raising it. In almost every 
we of Hindostan, therefore, the tea-plant could | 
e grown. Nay, there is reason to believe that | 
species of it might be grown in Great Britain as | 
easily as some of our most common shrubs. It is | 
said that the Camellia viridis, or green tea-plant, 
has been recently successtilly planted by Mr. | 
Rootsey, of Bristol, in a part of Breconshire, near | 





CLIMATE OF ENGLAND. 


In a paper recently published in the Transac- 
tions of the Horticultural Society of London, Mr. 
Knight says that he entertains no doubt whatever 


but that our winters are generally a good deal less 


severe than formeriy,—our springs more cold and 
ungenial,—our summers, and particularly the lat- 
ter parts of them, as warm, at least, as they for- 
merly were, and our autumns considerably warmer. 
In accounting for these changes, our author ob- 
serves, that within the last fifty years, very exten- 
sive tracts of ground, which were previously co- 
vered with trees, have been cleared, and much 
waste land has been inclosed and cultivated; and 
by means of drains and improvements in agricul- 
ture, the water from the clouds has been more 
rapidly carried off. From these circumstances, 
the ground becomes more dry in the end of May 
than it was formerly, and it consequently absorbs 
and retains much more ofthe warm summer rain 
than it did in an uncultivated state; and as water 
in cooling is known to give out much heat to sur- 
rounding bodies, much warmth must be commu- 
nicated to the ground, and this cannot fail to affect 
the temperature of the autumn.. The warm au- 
tumnal rains, in conjunction with those of summer, 
operate powerlully upon the temperature of the 
winter; and, consistently with this hypothesis, Mr. 
Knight asserts that he has observed, that during 
the last forty years, when the summer and autumn 
have been very wet, the succeeding winter has 
been mild; ef that when north-east winds have 
prevailed after wet seasons, the winter has been 
cold and cloudy, but without severe frost, probably 
owing to the ground upon the opposite shores of 
the continent being in a state similar to that on 
this side the Channel. 

Supposing the ground to contain less water in 
the commencement of winter, on account of the 
operations of the drains and improvements before 
mentioned, more of the water afforded by dissolv- 
ing snows and cold rains in winter will necessarily 
be absorbed by it; and in the end of February, 
however dry the ground may have been at the 
winter solstice, it will almost always be found 
saturated with water; and as the influence of the 
sun is as powerful on the last day of February as 
on the 15th of October, and it is the high temper- 
ature of the ground in the latter period which oc- 
casions the difference of temperature in those op- 
posite seasons, Mr. Knight thinks it cannot be 
doubted, that if the soil be rendered more cold by 
the absorption of water at nearly the freezing 
temperature, the weather of the spring must be, to 
some extent, injuriously aflected.— 7rans. Hort, 
Soc. Lond. 








From the Library of Useful Knowledge—Farmer’s Series. 
MULES AND ASSES. 
A beast of draught throws forward as much of 


jhis own weight as enables him to overcome the 


weight, or equivalent resistance, that is behind 
him; and the more spirited the animal, with the 
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the source of the Usk, about 1,000 feet above the /more activity will he exert himself; but, the exer- 


level of the sea, and higher than the limits of the 
native woods, consisting of alder and birch. It 
endured the winter, and was not aflected by the 
frost of the 7th of May, and it has now made 
several vigorous shoots.— Quart, Journ. Agric. 


‘tion being measured by its rapidity, velocity is 
labor in another shape, and though he may draw 
better for a short space than a heavier and slower 
animal, yet he will tire sooner: weight is, there- 
ifore, the steady power of heavy draught, and is a 
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chief requisite in horses intended to be used on 
tenacious soils. 

It is this which deprives mules of the power of 
heavy draught. They carry 20 stone of horse- 
man’s weight, and travel daily upwards of thirty 
miles through the mountainous cross-roads of the 
Spanish peninsula. Horses are incapable of such 
exertions under the pack; but their weight tells 
when opposed to a carriage with little muscular 
exertion, when the mule is forced to put forth his 
whole strength. 

Mules are sometimes produced by horses upon 
she-asses, but are more frequently the progeny of 
the jack-ass andthe mare. The race is, however, 
in any shape, incapable of reproduction; for, al- 
though some rare exceptions to this rule are upon 
record, it yet seems to bea principle in nature, 
that all hybrid animals—as those are termed which 
are the offspring of distinct breeds—should be 
sterile. Mules are highly esteemed in most parts 
of the south as beasts of burden for either the pack 
or the saddle; but in this country they are chiefly 
used for draught. They are more hardy in con- 
stitution, more patient, and more muscular in pro- 
portion to their weight, than horses; they are also 
less subject to disease, and far longer lived, for 
they are commonly able to work during full thirty 
or even forty years. They are fed, too, at less ex- 
pense; and, when in the hands of good masters, 
and treated with gentleness and humanity, the 
complaints commonly made of their restiveness 
are wholly destitute of foundation.* They answer 
well for hard roads, and for harrowing, because 
the land is then generally dry, and their feet, which 
are small, neither sink into the ground, nor are 
they met by the dead pull which they have to 
oppose in the plough. The cattle, as well as the 
implement with which they are worked, should be 
in fact, suited to the soil; and it would be equally 
incongruous to attempt the use of bullocks upon 
flinty land, as it would be to employ mules for the 
ploughing of wet and heavy clay. They have 
heen long introduced into Ireland,t and the breed 
has been much improved in the north by the im- 
portation of a Maltese ass, which is described as 
having been an animal of a very superior descrip- 
tion. Wherever they have been regularly em- 
ployed in this country their utility has been also 
admitted; but there is a prejudice against rearing 
them: farmers generally imagining that they are 
to obtain some notable animal out of any wretched 
mare, provided she be only covered by a sightly 
horse, and thence arise expectations we need not 
say how disappointed; whereas, had they the 
good sense to serve them with powerful stallion- 
asses, something useful might be produced. In 
Spain, where great attention is paid to the breed 
of mules, there is a royal stud of stallion-asses 
maintained at Reynosa, in the Asturias. Were 
farmers thus to use the small class of’ mares com- 
monly found upon the moors and mountains in 
many extensive districts, they would breed a far 
more valuable stock for their own immediate use, 
the intrinsic worth of which, for all the common 
purposes of labor, would soon increase its price. 
As to the objection arising out of the impossibility 
of continuing the breed from the same animals, 
the remark may be met by that of their greater 


* Survey of Leicester, p. 294. 
t Survey of the County of Antrim, p. 337. Young’s 
Tour in Ireland, vol. i. po. 











length of life, which extends to that of double the 
length of the horse, and no deficiency of the stock 
is observable in those countries where they are 
commonly used in labor. It may not either be 
generally known that, when a mare has not stood 
her stinting when covered by a stallion, she will, 
notwithstanding, probably prove in foal if after- 
wards covered by an ass.* 

The appearance and manners of the domestic ass 
are so welk known as to render any description 
unnecessary. The domesticated race is, however, 
of comparatively recent adoption in Europe, for 
we are told by Hollinshed that ‘our lande did yield 
no asses in the time of Queene Elizabeth; and, 
although in that he is wrong,—for they are men- 
tioned as having been used in this country ata 
much earlier period,—yet they were probably 
scarce, and they are even still but rarely seen 
throughout the north. 

Those known in England are an inferior kind, 
to which no attention has been ever paid; but 
there are various breeds of a superior species, 
which might be greatly improved by crossing. 
The wild ass of Persia, and of Africa,—of which 
a foal has been recently imported to London, and 
is now at the Surrey Zoological Gardens,—is 
known to be an animal of great speed and power. 
There is also arace of Arabian origin, which is 
chiefly used for the saddle; and those reared at the 
island of Gozo, in the Mediterranean,—a few of 
which have been brought to this country, as_stal- 
lions for the production of mules,—have reached 
the height of fourteen hands, and have been sold 
for the sum of 100 guineas. 

Asses are surprisingly little employed by far- 
mers, considering their use and economy, for they 
are supported by the worthless pickings of lanes 
and bye-ways, or the scanty refuse of other cattle; 
and yet they carry heavy loads, and might be 
made very serviceable in the supply of green food 
to stall-fed beasts and working stock, as well as in 
carrying off the weeds from fields when under the 
hoe; all which might be done with children as 
drivers, and panniers made to let the load down at 
bottom. The saving of food by weeding may not 
amount to much ina money calculation, though 
many herbs thus thrown away would be found 
palatable if gathered for cattle; but were these ani- 
mals only employed to remove the weeds from the 
ground when hoed, it would be of great service, 
for at least one half’ of them strike root again after 
the first shower, and the remainder, if’ not eaten, 
is lost to the dung-heap, whereas that loss would 
be prevented were they raked up and collected. 
Their drivers also would be kept employed, which 
would be found very scoeiseaiie tothe poor, not 
alone as an addition, however trifling, to their 
earnings, but as bringing them up in habits of in- 
dustry, and as early initiating them into the care 
of domestic animals, by which their kindness and 
attention to brutes is found to be very much im- 
proved. ‘This is so remarkable in France, Spain, 
and Switzerland, that sheep and oxen regularly 
follow their keepers to the (eta, instead of being 
driven; and the peasantry, being more accustomed 
in their childhood to attendance upon animals, in 
consequence of the general want of inclosures, 
soon learn to treat them with tenderness and fia- 
miliarity, which is returned by the increased do- 
cility and the improved condition of their charge. 


— 
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* Complete Grazier, 5th edit., p. 192, 
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ARTESIAN OR OVERFLOWING WELLS. 


The irruption of the water, on first piercing 
these subterranean reservoirs, is often very violent 
and is no small proof of the copiousness ‘of many 
of these wells. Some striking examples of this 
are quoted from England in the Bibliotheque Uni- 
verselle, t. xxxix. p. 199. 
a bore in his garden 360 feet deep, and 4.5 inches 
in diameter, from which the water was discharged 
so copiously, that it not only overflowed the whole 
yard round the house, but also submerged the ad- 
joining cellars. ‘The damage was so great that 
the neighbors lodged a complaint, and the police 
were required to interpose. ‘Pwo men now tried 
to close the bore with a wooden peg, but they 
were constantly driven back by the violence of the 
water, even when a third came to their assistance. 
They were equally incapable of restraining the 
water by an iron stopper. At last they took the 
advice of a mason, and planted several tubes of 
small diameter over the bore, and thus succeeded 
atlast in mastering the water. Ata Mr. Lord’s, 
in ‘Tooting, where a bore had been closed, the wa- 
ter worked with such violence under the ground, 
that it burst forth in a space 15 yards in circum- 
ference, and certainly the walls would have been 
brought down if free vent had not been given to it. 
This spring, say the informants, on account of the 
height of its jet, and the quantity of water (600 
litres per minute,) is worthy of being in a public 
square. The stream of a well belonging toa 
neighbor of Mr. Lord, drove a water-wheel of 5 
feet in diameter, and this again set a pump in mo- 
tion which carried the water to the top of a three- 
storied house. We quote this passage from an 
article in Jameson’s Journal, No. 17, to direct the 
special attention of the reader to the whole of the 
interesting and important paper*. 





ON ARTESIAN WELLS; 


And the employment of the warm water brought 
From a depth for economical purposes. 


Whence do artesian wells derive their water. 
and how do they acquire their power of ascension, 
which sometimes occasions in the middle of plains, 
ata distance from hills and mountains, the sur- 
prising phenomenon of spouting springs? are 
questions which have been often proposed, and 
very variously answered. ‘The most natural ex- 
planation is undoubtedly that which supposes the 
water of these wells, like that of natural wells, to 
be derived from the atmosphere, and their power 
of ascension the hydrostatic pressure of a more 
elevated reservoir, with which the perforated canal 
or bore stands in connexion. Sometimes, however, 
the local relations are such that it is difficult to 
refer thé water to such a source, and then it is 
that the framers of wild hypotheses stand forth 
with theirabsurdities. A late observation, which 


allords a striking proof of the accuracy of the | Maison Blanche,near Paris, 
above explanation, is therefore the more worthy | Mount Rouge, at Paris, - 


of being noticed. 


At Tours, on the Loire, an artesian well, with a | 
bore of 3} inches,which brought the water froma 
depth of 335 feet to the surface, was damaged, 


_- — a a i ee — 





A Mr. Brook had sunk | 


|and they were obliged (on the 30th of January of 


'the year 1831) to remove the tube till within 12 


feet of the surface. The water suddenly rushed 

out, increased fully to a third more than its former 
‘quantity, and continued to flow for several hours. 
It was now no longer clear as_ before; on the con- 
trary, it brought along with it a great quantity of 
fine sand, and surprising enough, also numerous 
remains-of plants and bivalve shells; branches of 
the thorn, several inches long, and blackened, 
owing to-their residence in the water; further, fresh 
stems and roots of marsh-plants, seeds of many 
different plants, and also fresh water-shells, as 
| Planorbis marginatus, also Helix rotundata, and 
| Helix striata. Ali these resembled those which 
are found after floods, on the sides of smaller rivers 
and brooks. This fact is so remarkable, that the 
truth of it might be called in question, had it not 
been accurately determined. There results from it 
the following conclusions:— 

1. The water of the artesian well of the city of 
Tours must occupy not more than four months in 
flowing through its subterranean canals, because 
the ripe seeds of harvest have reached the mouth 
of the well without being decomposed. 

2. As the water carries along with it shells and 
pieces of wood, it cannot reach its place by filtra- 
tion through the layers of sand, but must have 
flowed through more or less irregular canals. 
| 3. The source of this water is to be looked for in 
some moist valleys of Auvergne and the Vivarais. 

The remains of the plants and animals are de- 
posited in the mineral cabinet of the city. As 
'soon as the seeds, five or six in number, are re- 
ferred to their plants, naturalists will, in places 
situated higher than the basin of the Loire, be 
able to make out the points where these subterra- 
nean waters are poured out. 

It is to be wished that French observers would 
state how they prove that the waters of this well 
come from Auvergne, about 130 miles distant, If 
this shall be proved, the considerable rise of arte- 
sian water in other places, where no hills occur 
near, or where they are bored in the most elevated 
points in the neighborhood, will lose every thing 
puzzling. 

This rising is sufficiently remarkable to induce 
us to communicate some examples from Hericart. 
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The two last wells, exactly those which rise 
‘highest above the level of the Seine, are bored on 
heights, and hence their water remains considera- 
bly under the surface .of the earth; also in both 


*M. Mallat, by an ingenious contrivance, is enabled the deepest of the boré-holes is still above the level 


water. 


about one metre. 
In the work of Hericart,a fact is mentioned, which 


to make use separately of two kinds of water, some- oe the Seine, in the first seven metres, in the last 
times found ina single boring, such as hard and soft | 
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confirms the view of artesian wells already given. 
Gulfs, in which rivers and rivulets lose themselves 
are very frequent inthe Jura and other similar 
lime-stone mountains, and there, where the upper- 
most bed consists of a clayey soil, which opposes 
the sinking down of the rain, sometimes prove 
very beneficial in agricultural operations, by car- 
rying away the superfluous water. In’ some 
places, M. Hericart remarks, man has imitated 
this example set by nature, with great-effect.. The 
drainihg of the-plain ot’ Palans, near to Marseille, 
isan example of this. ‘This plain, which is at 
present covered with beautiful vineyards, was for- 
merly a great marshy basin, without outlet. It 
was drained by means of great sink-holes, which 
were sunk down to the underlying porous or ca- 
‘vernous stone, and were connected together by 
means of a number of ditches or drains. The 
water which was carried away by these shafts 
reached, by means of subterranean canals, the 
harbors of Mion near to Cassis, where it appeared 
again as spouting springs. Here, therefore, man, 
without intending it, had artesian wells, not for 
the purpose of obtaining water, but in order to 
get clear of it. 

The following report, published by M. Bruck- 
mann, Kongl, Wurtemberg, Baurath, in the 
Verhandlungen zur Beforderung des Gewerbfleis- 
sesin Preussen, 1830, Lieferung, No. 4., affords 
a striking proof how varied the uses are of artesian 
wells. M. Bruckmann caused to be bored, under 
his inspection, from August 1827, to December 
1829, at Heilbronn, five bore holes for fresh water, 
in order to obtain the necessary quantity of pure 
water for the purposes of two paper-mills, and a 
flax spinning mill. ‘Two of the bore holes were 
sunk to a depth of 60 feet, one to 90 feet, another 
to 100 feet, and one to 112 feet, under the lowest 
level of the Neckar. In all of them the water 
rose nearly 8 feet above the level of the Neckar, 
and on an average each delivered 40 to 50 cubic 
feet. The purpose of the, borings was perfectly 
accomplished, even to overflow; but the discove 
was made, that the water ofall the bore holes 
had constantly a temperature of 54.5 Fahr. This 
fact led M. Bruckmann to a very important appli- 
cation of this water, viz. heating the mills with it. 
The paper-mill contained 72,000 cubic feet, a 
working halt: over it 10,800 cubic : feet. Both 
spaces, which contained together 82,800 cubic feet, 
were the whole winter, 1829-1830, through, 
warmed by means of this water alone to a tem- 
perature of 450.5 Fahr. and 470.7 Fahr., and 
when without, the temperature was—24.2 Fahr. 

rhe thermometer in the mills did not sink lower 
than 41° Fahr. even when the doors were kept 
open.. Every miller knows well how much labor, 
time, and expense, it occasions in hard winters to 
heat ron and even in a scanty manner, the wa- 
ter wheels, and with what risk of life it is attended, 
It was reserved for M. Bruckmann, by means of 
artesian water, to free his water-mills. from this 
burthensome evil. He conducted the running wa- 
ter from the Hollander, which still possessed a 
temperature of 52°.2 Fahr. through tubes in the 

assergasse, and had thus the satisfaction to find 
that his water-wheels, the whole winter through, 


— when the external temperature was as low-as 
249.2 Fahr. never froze.* » 





NATIVE COUNTRY OF MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN, 


From Jameson’s Journal. 


This grain, so important to the agricultural in- 
terests of the United States, appears to be of un- 
certain origin. Fuchs very early maintained that 
it came from the east; and Mathioli affirmed that 
it was from America. Regmir and Gregory have 
presented fresh arguments in favor of its eastern 
origin. Among them is the name by which it has 
been long known in Europe, Ble de Z'urquie; and 
varieties, it is said, have been brought trom the 
Isle of France, or from China. Moreau de Jonnes, 
on the contrary, has recently maintained, in a 
memoir read before the Academy of Sciences, 
tliat its origin wasin America. ‘The name Ble de 
Turquie no more proves it to be of ‘Turkish origin 
than the name of the Italian Poplar proves that 
that tree grew wild in Italy. It can only signify 
that it spread from Turkey into. the neighboring 
countries. Its general cultivation in southern Eu- 
rope, and the production of some new varieties, 
proves nothing with regard to the country of the 
species. In favor of its. American origin, is the 
fact that it was found in a state of cultivation, in 
every place where the first navigators landed. In 
Mexico according to Hernandez, and in Brazil ac- 
cording to Zeri; and that in the various countries 
it had proper names, such as Maize, Flaolli, &c.; 
while, in the Old World, its names were either all 
of American origin, or names of the neighboring 
region, whence it was immediately derived; and 
that, immediately after the discovery of America, 
it spread rapidly in the Old World, and soon be- 
came common, a fact not reconcilable with the 
idea of its former existence there. 'To these proofs 
Aug. de Saint Hilaire has added another. He 
has received from M. de Larranhaga of Monte 
Video, a new variety of maize, distinguished by 
the name of Tunicata; because, instead of having 
the grains naked, they are entirely covered by the 
glumes. This variety is from Paraguay, where It 
is cultivated by the Guaycurus Indians, a people 
in the lowest scale of civilization, and where, ac- 
cording to the direct testimony of one of them, it 
grows in the humid forests as a native production, 


[We have raised a few ears of this curious kind of 
corn described above under the name of Twnicate, 
The grains are precisely like the common corn, and 
the ear is of middle size. But besides having a shuck 
such as covers other Indian corn, every grain of this 
is completely enclosed in a. little shuck of its own. 
The cob, (if it can be so called,) is searcely larger than 
the central pith of the cobs of other ears—and to this 
are attached by stems or threads, the shucks or glumes 
which enclose each grain. The whole are regularly 
and compactly arranged on the ear.) 


SHEEP KILLED BY CATS. 


Incredible as this may sound, we have good 
authority for saying: the deed has actually been 
perpetrated inthis county. Several eats of the 
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look out for a substitute for coal. If, when‘ that time 
arrives, no new means of procuring heat economical- 
ly shall be discovered, we may be able to draw from 
the great subterranean depository of caloric, and part- 














* The period will come when we shall be forced to 


ly by means of the subterranean waters, heat for our 
various wants.— Poggendorf’s Annalen, H. ii, 1831, 
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common species, with their progeny, have for 
three or four years past made an old stone quarry, 
in Martic township, their abiding place, and in 
that time, it would seem, have relapsed to the 
wild state, and acquired the ferocious and preda- 
tory habits natural to their tribe. A short time 
ago some of them were seen in pursuit of a full 
grown sheep, belonging to the flock of Mr. Mar- 
tin Herr, of that vicinity. They soon overtook it, 
dragged it to the ground, and before the person 
who witnessed the scene could reach the Spot they 
succeeded in so lacerating the poor animal’s throat 
that it bled to death ina short time. It required 
considerable exertion to drive them off. A_ dog, 
subsequently sent in pursuit of them, caught one, 
but would probably have been himself worsted in 
the conflict that ensued, had not the owner come 
to his rescue. It is said thatthey also pursued a 
small boy some time ago, and followed him a con- 
siderable distance, as is now. supposed with dead- 
ly purposes.— Lancaster Examiner. 


MANUAL LABOR DEPARTMENT OF THE LANE 
SEMINARY, 


The fourth Annual arent of the Lane Semi- 
nary at Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently appeared, 
and contains much that is interesting in reference 
to manual labor. 

‘This institution is another of those ‘Visible Ilus- 
trations of: Benevolence,” which are so rapidly 
and so happily multiplying in our country. It owes 
its origin to the benevolence of a single merchant, 
and its broad foundation to individual contributions; 
and the fact that these were chiefly presented by 
“the East” to “the West,” aflords gratifying evi- 
dence that narrow local feeling is not yet predom- 
inant over the spirit of beneficence. ‘The Semi- 
nary has three professors in the theological depart- 
ment, and three in the department of preparatory 
study, which is designed for those whose age or 
circumstances prevent their pursuing a collegiate 
course. One building for one hundred students, 
and two houses for professors, are already built, 
and a chapel is soon to be erected. In consequence 
of the provision of funds, the expenses of each 
student do not exceed $60 or $80 annually. 

But the principal peculiarity in this institution is 
in its provisions tor manual labor, and the ground 
on which it is placed. [It is with peculiar pleasure 
that we find “physical education” spoken of, in 
connection with “talents and’ acquisitions,” and 
the “spirit of holiness,” as of fundamental impor- 
tance to ministerial energy and success.” When 
will the acknowledged truth, that “the mind is in- 
fluenced by the state of the body,” be adopted 
practically, in: our schemes of education! On the 
subject of manual labor in connection with study, 
the Committee remark in general: 

‘Whatever may be the theoretical objections of 
good men, practically unacquainted with this sys- 
tem, to its practicability and importance, it is to 
the directors no longer a matter of experiment, but 
of sober fact, resulting from three or four years’ 
experience, that the connec ion of three hours 
daily labor, in some useful and interesting employ- 
ment, with study, protects the health and consii- 
tution of our young men; greatly augments their 
physical energy; furnishes to a considerable extent, 
or entirely, the means of self-education; increases 
their power of intellectual acquisition; facilitates 


‘their actual progress in study; removes their 
temptations to idleness; confirms their habits of in- 
dustry; gives them a practical acquaintance with 
the usetul ae of lite; fits them for the 
toils and responsibilities of a newly settled country; 
and inspires them with the independence of cha- 
racter, und the originality of investigation, which 
belong peculiarly to seli-made and self-educated 
men.’ 

They make one remark, which we presume will 
explain more than one of’ those failures which have 
led some to doubt the practicability of the system: 

“No small injury is threatened to manual labor 
institutions, and no small embarrassment has been 
felt by this seminary in common with others, in 
consequence of the erroneous impression too com- 
monly prevalent, that no funds will be needed in 
a manual labor institution, even when the student 
has no trade, no knowledge of any kind of busi- 
ness, no power of accomplishment, and little dis- 
position to perform the labor offered him, asa 
means of paying his expenses. 

“The committee need not inform such young 
men, and the community generally, that no insti- 
tution can long sustain itself’ and prosper under 
such circumstances.” 

While they consider the pecuniary benefit of 
the plan as of minor importance, compared with 
the health and,vigor it produces, the report furnish- 
es encouraging evidences that much may be done 
in this respect under favorable circumstances. In 
consequence of the contiguity of the seminary to 
Cincinnati, printing has been introduced as one 
branch of labor, and the novelty and success of 
this department renders the details interesting. 

“During the early part of the last year, an 
urangement was entered into by the committee, 
with Messrs. Corey & Fairbank, booksellers of 
Cincinnati, to furnish the students with several 
printing presses, and with stereotype plates for 
printing Webster’s spelling book. ‘This establish- 
ment has been in operation nearly a year, and now 
embraces six presses, furnishing work for twenty 
students. 

“About 150,000 copies of the above named 
‘work have been printed, and about 1000 copies 
per day are now issued from the presses. 

“The students have recently commenced the 
printing of an edition of Dr. Eberle’s ‘Treatise on 
the Diseases of Children, a valuable medical work, 
which requires fine paper and _ the best workman- 
ship; and it is believed that in all respects the exe- 
cution of the work is highly satisfactory to the 
employers.” 

The report from which we are quoting is a very 
handsome specimen of the skill of the students. In 
regard to pecuniary results, the committee state: 
“'Phe average amount earned by six printers in 
ten months by working about three hours per 
day, $120 00 
Average amount earned at the same 
rate in a year, 144 00 
Amount now earned by twenty stu- 
dents per week, 

‘Average amount (by each student, ) 
‘Average amount earned by twenty stu- 
dents at the same rate as above per 

year, 132 08 

“In view of these results, and the small annual 
expense of this institution, it is hardly necessary to 
remark, that the students in this department have 
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the high satisfaction of providing the means of 
their own education without aid from friends, or 
from the benefactions of the church. | 

“This arrangement is the more important for 
our young men, from the fact that a knowledge of 
the business is easily acquired; several of the stu- 
dents having gained such an acquaintance with 
the employment in three or four weeks, as to be 
able to earn forty-six cents per day, or two dollars | 
seventy-six cents per week, by working three 
hours per day. 

“This operation is highly satisfactory to the 
committee, not only as furnishing a useful and ac- 
vantageous employment to the students, but as it 
is unattended with any expense to the institution 
in turnishing presses, or in the printing and dispo- 
sition of the books. From nearly a year’s full ex- 
periment, the committee are fully persuaded that 
this branch of our manual labor has peculiar ad- 
vantages in respect to its simplicity, its appropriate 
exercise, its general utility, and pecuniary results. 

“[n accordance with the special request of the 
printers’ association of this institution, it is intend- 





ed, as soon as practicable, to adopt measures for | 
the extension of this establishment; and from the | 
facilities here enjoyed for conducting the printing | 
busines, it is hoped that a large portion of our stu- 
dents, at no very distant period, may enjoy the 
advantage of this employment.” 

In the cabinet shops connected with the institu- | 
tion, materials have been furnished, and work 
paid for, by an establishment in Cincinnati. ‘The 
whole is placed under the superintendence of some 
of the most skilful workmen among the students, 
who are responsible to the employers for all that is 
done, and have secured a pecuniary profit of 
701 35 in five months. The profit to individuals 
is thus stated by the committee: 

“Several of the best workmen have earned from 
twelve and a half to fifteen cents per hour, and 
have received for their services during the time 
above specified, from forty to sixty dollars each; 
while those who have recently commenced learn- 
ing the business, have earned from ten to twenty 
dollars each. 

‘While the fact is here rendered obvious, that a 





first-rate mechanic is entirely independent in this 
institution, and can support himself by his three 
hours’ labor without infringing at all upon his study 
hours, the committee wish it to be understood that 
suck results are secured only by young men of ener- 
getic, industrious, and economical habits; and that 
those of different character, and who have little or 
no knowledge of tools, ought not to rely, to any 
considerable extent, at least for the first year, upon 
their labor as the means of paying the expenses of 
the institution.” ! 

A farm of 110 acres is also annexed to the in- 
stitution, from which additional advantages are 
anticipated. 

Such are the results of one of the most recent 
experiments on the manual labor system, and they 
seem to us to confirm the position we have main- 
tained, that while this, like every other system of 
education, needs a foundation on which to rest, and 
the faithful, persevering efforts of’ skilful agents, it 
may be made a means of economy in education, 
and of imparting that vigor of constitution .which 
renders that education doubly valuable, and secures 
to the individual, enjoyments and hopes which are 


From the New York Farmer, 
LIVE STOCK. 
Adaptation of Breeds of Live Stock in the United 
States to the Soil. 


Sir,—In some parts of the United States much 
attention has been paid to the improvement of live 
stock, and in many instances with success; but in 
others the improvement aimed at has not been at- 
tained, because the varieties of soil and climate 
had not been duly considered. In looking over the 
large droves of cattle which are brought from the 
west every year in October and November, though 
you see a strange medley of all ages, sizes, and 
every variety of condition, yet you see the same 
general character; nineteen out of twenty are red 
und middle-horned, evidently of the same race as 
the Devons, Heretfords, and Sussex cattle of Eng- 
land. In the droves of sheep, you may look at a 
hundred without seeing a good one, but amongst 
any twenty head of cattle, you can always find 
some good; and what these are, the whole might 
have been made, by selection and care. Good 
ones would cost no more to keep, if so much, and 
would always fat quicker, and be worth more 
money, 

The great varieties of soil met with, require 
different kinds of cattle, yet on poor soils, as well 
as rich, most of our farmers aim more at size than 
symmetry, and handling is never thought of as an 
indication of qualities. 

It is much to be desired that the farmers of the 
west, where so many cattle are bred, would attend 
to the grazing qualities of the stock they rear; and 
it is surprising that no breeders have attempted to 
establish a variety merely as milkers. Good cows 
are to be found here and there, but you look in 
vain for any uniformity of character amongst 
them. A permanent variety may be raised ina 
ing the best milkers to be found, and putting a 
bull to them which comes of a good milker.— 
This is a main point, and not easy to succeed in. 
A oe dairy bull ought to be clean in the head 
and neck, and altogether of a more feminine ap- 
pearanc@than a common bull. 

In New England are many excellent cattle, all 
of the middle-horned kind; by selection for several 
generations, some parts of that country have now 
a breed hardly to be surpassed, as uniting the three 
uses of cattle, that is, for beef, the yoke, and the 
dairy. Yet they have no kind bred for the dairy 
as the sole object. In the small territory of Great 
Britain are many varieties of soil, and many cattle, 
say from 30 to 40, generally well suited for their 
places. At the head of all are the Improved 
Short Horns, an admirable breed, yet from their 
size, form, and constitution, they can only be kept 
in favorable situations. If grazed in summer on 
second rate lands, and kept on hay from the same 
lands in winter, they would rapidly degenerate; 
even artificial food would not make up for the want 
of quality in the grass and hay. Their early ma- 
turity would soon be lost with the wretched winter 
keeping so commonhere. In their native districts, 
with a moist, temperate climate, and rich soil, they 
are fed in the sgieiet manner. Deep old grass 
land in summer, with abundant turnips, and rich 
hay, in well littered, well sheltered yards during 
winter, keep them always up to the mark. On 





beyond all price. —Annals of Education. 
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alloways would get fat; while in the Highlands of 

scotland even galloways could not live. Yet in 
that bleak country is found a breed of cattle per- 
fectly adapted to their situation: small, compact, 
and hardy, beautiful to the eye of a grazier, and 
much better beef than the om breeds of the 
south. Indeed, the richest lands do not produce 
beef or mutton of so good a quality as lands of 
inferior fertility, especially of their own rearing. In 


‘some fine parts of Scotland the Improved Short 


Horns have.-driven out the native breeds; but, on 
the whole, the Scotch cattle excel all others in 
their situations, and there are. districts of this 
country, such as the northern slope of the Alle- 
ghanies, &c. where it is probable the Highlanders 
would answer well. A few galloway cattle were 
several years since introduced by some Scotelr 
settlers: in Caledonia, Livingsion county, New- 
York,’ but have long been mixed, and are now 
said to be lost. West Highlanders, for bleak 
mountain lands, and Ayrshires for the dairy, would 
be a national acquisition.—Look at the noble pre- 
miums given yearly by the Scotch Highland Soci- 
ety for the improvement of their domestic animals 
and for the promotion of agriculture in every way. 
At their exhibition at Stirling, in 1832, the pre- 
mium for cattle alone amounted to 361 sovereigns, 
for about 1730 dollars, and in like proportion for 
sheep, swine, horses, &c. This looks like .being 
in earnest: the subscribers know that they are 
spending their money wisely for an object of .na- 
tional importance. It would be no difficult matter 


to buy at a Scotch fair ten- or twenty Ayrshire | 
cows, which would look as if all cast in the same 
mould, and which would yield, for three months 
after calving, twenty-four quarts each per day, and 


so on in proportion. ‘These cows, too, would 
rraze kindly when dry. The Northern Short 
Torn, used in the dairies which supply London 
with milk, shows in perfection the art of breeding 
for a particular purpose, and these breeds are in- 
waa Yet ina drier climate and different 
soil they might not retain their qualities. 
Importing cattle is an expensive and hazardous 
business. To make it answer, several men in 
diflerent quarters ought to combine their efforts, 
and unity of purpose and perseverance must be 
found in all of them. ‘This would be a very diffi- 
cult matter. But selections from the stocks around 
him is in the power of any man who has capital 
and judgement. Cattle here are much better than 
sheep; for, except some merinoes and Saxony 
sheep, the native kinds are a strange medley, but 
all bad, wanting symmetry and weight. ‘The main 
object of this letter is, that all stock should be 
adapted to the soil they are put on. I have Leices- 
ters degenerating on lands. where Chevoit sheep 
would have done well; and merinoes put on rich 
deep lands, where heavy sheep would have got 
fat. Short Horns, too, may * seen on lands 
where they do not find themselves at home. 


Yours, H. 


AUDUBON, THE AMERICAN NATURALIST. 


John James Audubon, a native of Louisiana, 
has been from early youth addicted to the admira- 
tion of nature. In a beautiful country, teeming 
with animal and vegetable life, the profusion of 
which at first tended to render him undecided as 
to the particular path which he ought to. pursue, he 


| at length, struck by the beauty and variety of the 
feathered tribes, their manners and. occupations, 
‘their wonderful migrations and their mysterious 
Instincts, resolved to make them the principal ob- 
,ject of his study. A pure passion gave energy 
to his mind. He studied nature, not with the 
view of immortalizing his namé by his discoveries, 
nor even with a desire of’ infusing a portion of his 
spirit into his fellow men, much less with the hope 
ot increasing his pecuniary stores, but simply from 
an instinctive impulse, an admiration of, a love for, 
the objects that manifesied to him the attributes of 
their Divine Author. 'To perpetuate their remem- 
_brance, and render them ever present to his mind, 
he first tried to, preserve their skins. But their 
faded tints, the stiffaess which could not be avoid- 
ed in restoring them to shape, and the consequent 
want of seeming animation, determined him to 
represent them by the pencil. Numberless draw- 
ings were made, but year afier year they were 
consigned to the flames. At length, beginning to 
be somewhat pleased with his attempts to imitate 
nature, he commenced a collection of drawings, 
which, after more than twenty years of almost 
unremitted observation of the habits of birds, and 
alter he had shot and examined specimens of all 
the forms that he could find in the vast regions of 
the United States, at length amounted to several 
hundred. Still he had no other object in view 
than that of studying and depicting nature. Fi- 
nally, after a visit to Philadelphia, which had 
opened his eyes to the ways of men, he began, in 
the solitude of the forest, to commune with him- 
self as to the possibility of laying his labors be- 
fore the world. ‘Happy days, and nights of pleas- 
ing dreams!” says he, “whom the wise men of 
the west had denounced as a wild woodsman, and 
whom, even his friend, the Prince of Musignano 
designates as a ‘painter-naturalist,’” “TI read over 
the catalogue of my collection, and thought how 
it might be possible for an unconnected and un- 
aided individual, like myself, to accomplish the 
grand scheme. I arranged my drawings, improv- 
ed them as much as was in my power; and, as I 
daily retired farther from the haunts of men, de- 
termined to leave nothing undone, which nfy labor, 
my time, or my purse could accomplish.” The 
“orand scheme,” however, was destined to be 
accomplished,—at least it is in progress. Mr. 
Audubon left America and came to England. His 
native country was.either unable to appreciate his 

enius, or unable to aid his efforts, and England 
did both. ‘The Americans may justly be proud of 
their achievements, and no people can be more 
disposed to boast of their goed qualities; but, al- 
though they may boast of an Audubon, they must 
— to England the merit of having fostered 
1m. 

‘‘As I approached the coast of England,” says 
he, ‘“‘and for the first time beheld her fertile shores 
the despondency of my spirits became very great. 
I knew not an individual in the country, and al- 
though I was the bearer of letters from American 
friends, and statesmen of great eminence, my situ- 
ation appeared precarious in the extreme. I ima- 
gined that every individual whom I was about to 
meet might be possessed of talents superior to 
those of any on our side the Atlantic! Indeed, as I 
for the first time walked on the streets of Liver- 
pool, my heart nearly failed me, for not a glance 
‘of sympathy did I meet with in my wandering* 
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for two days.. To the woods I could not betake 
myself, for there were none near. But how soon 
did all around me assume a different aspect! How 
fresh is the recollection of the change! ‘The very 
first letter which I tendered procured me a world 
of friends. My drawings were publicly exhibited 
and publicly praised. Joy swelled my heart: the 
first difficulty wassurmounted. Honors which, on 
application Seine made through my friends, Phi- 
ladelphia had refused to grant, Liverpool freely 
accorded.” 





dom, and he will instantly and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce them true representations of nature. The 
characteristics of the species are present, the forms 
and: attitudes are copies, the occupations are dis- 
closed, the imagination of a poet has presided over 
the arrangement. From these plates, there is 
more to be learned.by the student than he may at 
first imagine. 

Observing nature with the eye of an enthusias- 
tic admirer, Mr. Audubon has traversed the dark 
forest of America, following the track of the dis- 


It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Audubon in his; comfited and disconsolate Indian, has penetrated 


progress through England. 


Suffice it to say, that! her cane-brakes and cypress-swamps, teeming 


in Edinburgh, he commenced the publication of’) with the loathsome and dangerous forms of reptile 
his “Birds of America.” After a few plates had | life, visited her ocean-lakes, wandered by the ver- 


been presented to the world, difficulties occurred. 
The engraver, Mr. W. H. Lizars, expressed his 
satisfaction at being relieved of the work, which 
was transferred to Mr. R. Havell, jun., a London 
artist, who has continued the engravings. ‘The 
work commenced in 1827, and already the first 
volume, consisting of 100 plates, is completed. It 
will be followed by at least three of equal size. 
On inspecting the plates in succession, one can- 
not fail to be-struck by the peculiarities which 
they present. The most unpractised eye must in- 
stantly discover something in the aspect and atti- 
tudes of the birds, which he has never seen in art, 
and to obtain which recourse must be had to na- 
ture. ‘The cause of this is to be found in the cir- 
cumstance of the author’s having borrowed from 
living nature. Others draw not from birds but 
from dried skins. ‘Their representations are as 
stiff and distorted as it has pleased the bird-stuffer 
to make the originals. 
representing birds is as follows. Finding in the 
woods, the prairies, or the fields, a bird which he 
is desirous of figuring, he follows it, steals upon it 
unperceived, as the Indian steals upon the white 
man in his encampment, observes its motions and 
attitudes, studies its peculiarities, and then shoots 
it. He restores it to its favorite or characteristic 
attitude, by a method which, some years ago, he 
exhibited to the Wernerian Natural History Socie- 
ty of Edinburgh, and while it yet retains unim- 
paired the rapidly evanescent hues of its eyes, bill 
and feet, he transfers its semblance to his paper. 
The bill, the claws, the scales of the tarsi and toes, 
the feathers, and every other péirt of its exterior, 
are carefully measured, and the drawing becomes 
a fac-simile. Even this method, precise as it is 
beyond any other, will, not necessarily lead to 
perfection. We know persons, who, although 
they are acquainted with it, blunder on as they 


Mr. Audubon’s method of 


' 


| 
} 


| 


have been wont to do, producing birds with three 


joints in their hind toes; legs, the origin of which 
is any where but in the right place; necks like a 
distaff enveloped in tow, and feathers formed of 
hogs’ bristles. There must be an intimate know- 
ledge of the habits and peculiarities, of the whole 
family history of the different species, together 
With a proper acquaintance, not merely with the 
rules, but with the resources of art, before perfect 
representations of birds can be produced. As no 
mere naturalist can represent a bird, so can no 


both, and the results were wretched caricatures. 
He who would figure animals must be indeed a 
““painter-naturalist.” 

Let any man conversant with birds lay before 
him any number of these plates selected at ran- 


mere painter; we have witnessed the attempts of 





dant margins of her magnificent rivers, and pad- 
dled his solitary canoe over the floods that have 
spread consternation and terror among the inhtb- 
itants of the alluvial plains of her midland regions. 
This, then, is the man, and not he who, seated in 


comfort by his table, fancies how things should be, 


from whom, might be expected the completion of 
the descriptions of others who have pursued the 
same method.—Jameson’s Journal. 


MONGRELS BETWEEN A DOG AND A SHE-WOLF. 


Dr. A. F. Wiegmann, Jun. relates the fol- 
lowing circumstance as occurring at the Isle of 
Peacocks, near Potsdam. A setter dog copulated 
with a she wolf; and she afterwards gave birth to 
three female pups, differing very much from-each 
other. One,which diel, resembled a wolf more 
than the two others, particularly in the hair, hav- 
ing, on the anterior paris of the legs, the black 
line which characterizes that animal. The se- 
cond also resembled the mother, excepting in the 
position of the eyes, which was the same _as in 
the dog. The third was, properly speaking, 2 
setter dog, but imperfect in some respects; its cha- 
racter was gentle, whilst the others had a fero- 
cious appearance. -The father was white, with 
brown spots; of the little ones, on the contrary, 
the first had the hair and color of the wolf; the 
second was white on the threat, cheeks, and on 
the sides of the neck, and black on the back; and 


the third had a white band on the fore part of the | 


neck, and between the legs, the back of the same 
color as the second, and the ears rounded, pendent, 
and of moderate length. ‘The tail was not erect- 
ed in any of the three.—Jsis. 





THE COLD WEATHER IN MAY. 
From the Petersburg Intelligencer. 

The remarkable state of the weather during the 
past month is the subject of frequent notice in our 
exchange papers. The Philadelphia Gazette of 
the 29th ultimo, says: “The weather to-day, in 
this vicinity is exceedingly disagreeable—cold and 
unpleasant, with a smart gale from the north east. 
Overcoats and parlor fires are again in requisition.” 
In Pittsburg, hee the middle of the month, the 
mercury in Farenheit’s thermometer fell to 25 de- 
grees, and the ground was frozen to a considerable 
depth. A paper published in Armstrong county, 
(Penn.) gives the following account of a singular 
phenomenon which occurred in that section on the 
13th May: 

“From the intense coldness of the atmosphere 
all the insects were frozen, so that nearly all kinds 
of small birds, that subsist on such fare, were pe- 
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rished with hunger and cold. We have been in- 
formed that sacks might have been filled with red 
and brown birds from the banks of our waters in 
a short time. Many flying into houses, or perch- 


ing themselves along side of persons seated out of 


doors. Others would alight upon the seats or 
row-locks of crafts when in the river, instinctively 
seeking relief fromthe hand of humanity, and 
when taken up in the hand would expire, supposed 
to be overcome by the heat of the hand. Our 
frosts have been so severe as to kill almost every 
kind of vegetation. It is said that the rye has 
suflered greatly—the gardens and fruit are destroy- 
ed, excepting such roots or seeds as had not put 
forth their tender buds or seeds, and even the early 
wheat has suffered material injury.” 

The Keene (N.H.) Sentinel, states that the 
snow storm of the 15th May, was very severe in 
that vicinity, the snow-drifts as in’ February. 
West of the mountains it was a foot deep ona 
level. ‘The Rutland Herald says the storm raged 


with fury from 8 o’clock Wednesday evening to | 


‘Thursday afiernoon. The snow fell 12 inches. 


QUERIES ON BUCKWIHILEAT AND MILLET. 
For the Farmers’ Register. 


Will some one of the many able correspondents 
of the Farmers’ Register, inform H. through the 
medium of its pages, whether buckwheat is as 
rreat an impoverisher of land as oats, and whether 
if turned in, it becomes a good fertilizer? What 
soil is best adapted to its growth, and what quan- 
tity is generally sown to the acre? Is millet made 
to any extent in any of the United States?) What 
soil suits it—is it an exhauster—and what is the 
price per bushel? 

The object of these enquiries is to ascertain 
what cheap grain crop is most suitable to sow on 
poor light sandy land, in lower Virginia, on which 
clover will not grow, in ages Hae of the summer 
droughts, and where the fields of this soil are so 
extensive that the process of enriching them by 
manures, is too slow. 


May 27th, 1834. 





H. 


MANURE MAKING. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
King William, May 29th, 1834. 

Having no marl I determined to make an expe- 
riment in the way of manuring with leaves, &c. 
trom the woods. My force consists of a mule, a 
small boy anda woman. With these I get out 
from twenty to twenty-five loads a day, and ma- 
nure one acre per week, at the rate of one hundred 
loads per acre. I use hoes in scraping up the litter 
and take off something like an inch of the soil 
along with the leaves. I also keep my stable yard 
well covered with leaves, say two feet thick; upon 
this, the manure from the stable is daily spread 
and the whole covered thinly with red clay every 
morning. The slops, soap-suds, &c. from the 
kitchen are carefully saved in barrels, provided for 
the purpose, and poured upon the heap. This 
manure, | intend carting out at the expiration of 
every three months, and then commence another 
heap. 

Can you, or some of your experienced subscri- 


_— 


| and spread immediately this woods litter, or sutler 
it to remain in heaps until the winter or spring? 
I am inclined to think, land would be much im- 
proved by being protected during the summer, 
previous to cultivating it, by a cover of leaves and 
mould from the woods. 


E. H. 





SHELLS ON THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS OF 
THIBET. 


Ata meeting of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
on 5th May last, extracts from Mr. Gerard’s let- 
ters, relative to the fossil shells collected by him in 
his late tour over the snowy mountains of the Thi- 
bet frontier, were read. The loftiest altitude at 
which he picked up some of them, was on the 
crest of a pass, elevated 17,000 feet: and here also 
were fragments of rocks, bearing the impression of 





shells, which must have been detached from the 
contiguous peaks rising far above the elevated 
level. Generally, however, the rocks formed of 
these shells are at an altitude of 16,000 feet, and 
one cliff was a mile in perpendicular height above 
the nearest level. Mr. Gerard farther states, “Just 
before crossing the boundary of Ludak into Bus- 
salier, | was exceedingly gratified by the discove- 
ry of a bed of fossil oysters, clinging to the rock 
as if they had been alive.” In whatever point of 
view we are to consider the subject, it is sublime 
to think of millions of organic remains lying at 
such an extraordinary altitude, and of vast cliffs of 
rocks formed out of them, frowning over the illimi- 
table and desolate waters, where the ocean once 
rolled.— Asiatic Register. 


PACKING FRUIT TREES FOR EXPORTATION. 


As soon as the tree is taken out of the ground, 
the roots are dipped in a thick mixture of earth 
and water. ‘The roots are then tied in bundles, 
and dipped in all at once, and a mat is lapped over 
them, to keep the earth round them together. 
They are afterwards placed in a box, and a piece 
of wood is fixed across the box, over the top part 
of the roots, to prevent them from moving, as the 
branches are not lapped up at all. Trees packed 
in this manner, have remained in the above con- 
dition four months; and, when unpacked, the roots 
were throwing out new fibres. This occurred last 
spring; and, although the season was so unfavora- 
ble, the trees made exceedingly fine strong shoots. 
The plan adopted by Messrs. Buel and Wilson, 
of the Albany nursery, in packing their fruit trees, 
is as follows: They dip the roots well in a mixture 
of earth and water; but instead of lapping the 
roots in a mat they lay them in the end of the box, 
and fill in between them with wet moss; so that 
the lid of the box presses against the moss and 
thus prevents the roots from being shaken. 


IMMENSE QUANTITY OF FOSSIL BONES IN 
SIBERIA. 

M. Hendestrom, who was appointed in 1808, 

by the Russian government to visit the coasts of 


the Icy Sea, from the Lena to the Colyma, states, 
that he has seen in the ice thousands of mam- 





bers inform me whether it would be better to cart | mals.—Jour. de Geol. IJ. No. 7. 


moths, rhinoceroses, buffalos, and other fossjl ani- 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS OF NORTII ian" 
LINA. 


r — | 
An Address to ihe people of North Carolina. | 


So much interest has been expressed, through | 
the press and otherwise, in the proceedings of the 
convention which met at the seat of government 
in November last, for the purpose of deliberating 
on the expediency of improving the transporiation 
of’ the state, that it is almost unnecessary to call to | 
your notice the fact that by a resolution of that 
body, their president was authorized to appoint a 
comunittee of ten to disseminate information. on the 
subject of internal improvement and to publish 
an address. ‘The appointment of that committee 
has beeri made public, and in performance of the 
duty given in charge to them by the convention, 
they respectfully ask of their fellow-citizens their 
serious consideration to a well meant attempt to 
bring before them in a plain and: unpretending 
manner the causes of the admitted depressed con- 
dition of the industry of the state, and of the reme- 
dy, from which in the opinion of the convention 
(and of the committee) relief’ may be expected. 
As this subject is of vital concern’to yourselves, 
and as it is inconceivable that the convention can 
have taken upon them the trouble and responsi- 
bility of devising and recommending a plan for the 
improvement of our inland transport, from any 
other motive than the common good, it is hoped 
that no apology will be necessary for the demand 
now made on your time and attention. 

That North Carolina, with an extensive territo- 
ry, with a fine climate, with equal and just laws, 
with a numerous and intelligent and moral and in- 
dustrious people, has neither the internal prosperity 
nor the political influence, which would seem to be 
necessary results of these natural and social ad- 
vantages, none candeny. More than a century 
and a half has passed away since the settlement 
of this country by our ancestors, and what im- 
provement has been made in the resources and 
wealth of the state? We have in the course of 
events, after a long and bloody war, with great 
glory to ourselves, effected a separation fiom the 
parent country, and become a free and indepen- 
dent state, under a written constitution which se- 
cures to us civil and religious freedom. Since our 
independence as one of the United States, we have 
attained in an unparalleled short time the rank 
ofa first rate power. We have litile reason to 
expect a foreiga war, and nothing to fear from it, 
and we are secure in our property and -persons by 
our written constitution, fram any exaction or op- 
pression under the laws, or under color of them, 
and in our love of freedom and public spirit we 
have, we trust, a sure vindication from any at- 
tempt on our liberties in contempt of the laws. Ii 
is surely a subject of honest pride and of sober 
gratulation that we are a free people, and; being 
so, We ought to be what we surely are not, a pros- 
perous people. Apart from our political institu- 
tions and our freedom under them, and of the rapid 
and great increase of our population, in what do 
we difler from our ancestors? We have the same 
noble domain, the. same benignant climate, but 
What have we done for ourselves? 
ments in the useful or fine arts; what cities, what 


large towns, what harbors, what canals, roads and | it 


Vou. I1.—10 


gated by the citizens of our sister states. 


of manufactures. 
value of the raw materials which are In use among 
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bridges; what literary or humane institutions; 
What hospitals, what public libraries, what col- 


| leges* or schools, what literary or scientilic works 


have we to be proud of? Not only our foreign 
commerce, but our very coasting trade is carried 
on in a great measure by vessels owned and navi- 
| ) We 
have no mercantile marine beyond a few misera- 
ble coasters, and a few keal and steam boats of 
inconsiderabee burihen and value for our inland 
trade,and some ofthese are owned in a neighboring 
state. We have nothing that deserves the name 
No processes for changing the 


‘us, except those eflected either by manual labor or 
'by machinery ofthe simplest and commonest con- 
‘struction. Flouring und saw mills and a very few 
| paper mills, and machines for spinning coarse cot- 
ton thread, constitute the total of our manuiacturing 
| establishments. Our agriculture, on which the 
| whole of our labor has been expended, is far, very 
far from being much distinguished for practical 
skill or science. The lands, for the last thirty years 
only have been in some parts of the state, weil 
tilled; but no system of a rotation of crops oer of 
“manuring, by which the lands might be maintain- 
‘ed in their original fertility and productiveness, 
vhas ever been attempted. Far less has it ever 
| been thought of that they were capable of being 
.rendered every year more productive. 

With a total absence of commerce, of manu- 
| factures, and under a defective system of agricul- 
ture, is it surprising, that there should be little ac- 
}cumulation of capital among us except in the in- 
crease of our slaves. Our lands have had forced 
| trom them a support of our white and colored pop- 
‘ulation, without any view to an inereased con- 
sumption, and when they would no lenger. sup- 
| port us, our fellow-citizens, with their children and 
islaves, without waiting for the slow but certain 
approach of poverty, have wisely for themselves, 
and under present circumstances, fortunately for 
us, sought competency or wealth in the fertile-and 
wild lands of the west aid south-west. It is con- 
fessedly the great and crying evil of the state, that 
our labor, (the only source of wealth) is unpro- 


capital for the purposes of commerce, manufae- 
tures and agriculture. A most striking proof of 








—— 


— 


*It will be understood by the public in pressing on 
their attention the want of literary institutions that the 
| University of North Carolina is not forgotten by us. 
| With all who love the state, we remember with plea- 
sure, and acknowledge with pride the debt of gratitude 


'due to the trustees, and especially to the professors of 


| the University for the benefits they have conferred on 
‘the state. To their praise be it mentioned, that they 
‘have manifested a devotedness worthy of the good 
cause in which they have been so long engaged with so 
, little profit te themselves, and so much to their fellow- 
citizens. They have, not only with no sympathy from 
our public men, but against every discouragement, 
accomplished much good with little means. 

We refer with pain to the neglect of those, who by 


providing for public instruction, and only for the pur- 
pose of expressing the hope and belief, that ere long, 


What monu-} they will extend an effective patronage to the Univer- 


veh They may then establish a just (we would that 
ad 





| useful learning among us. 


ductive, and that there is a consequent want of 


the constituiion, are entrusted with the sacred duty of 


been an early) claim to being the promoters of 
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this is to be found in the history of our banks. 
For many years we have had $3,200,000 of bank- 
ing capital in the hands of joint stock companies. 
The charters of these companies are just expiring, 
and one of them only has applied for a renewal of 
the act of incorporation, and although the legisla- 
ture have granted to new companies very favora- 
ble charters, it is doubtful whether the stock will 
be subscribed, so as to allow any one of them to 
go into operation. If the stock of the bank of the 
state be taken to an amount which will entitle the 
subscribers to claim corporate rights, it will be the 
only one of the three banks to which charters are 
offered, that will be able to raise a capital, and 
this bank will not have more than $600,000 of 
the $1,500,000 of stock which it is at liberty to 
employ. Now there can be but three ways of ac- 
counting for the disappearance of so large an 
amount of our banking capital; either it has been 
withdrawn from the business of making loans on 
interest, and vested in property in this state, which 
with the same risk will vield a larger profit than 
has been heretofore made by banking operations, 
or secondly, it must be supposed that owing to the 
diminished profits to be made on the cultivation of 
lands, that persons in safe circumstances cannot 
afford to pay six per cent. for loans to any large 
amount. And that either fewer discounts will be 
made, or the risk of loss on those made will be 

eater than heretofore, so that the net profits of 

anking capital will be hereafter less; or thirdly, 
the capital must have gone to other states where 
it is expected to be more productive. It will be 








foreign to the purpose of this address to pursue 
this topic further than to show from it, that capital 
is at once scarce and unproductive, and it is only 
necessary to say that there is no business now fol- 
lowed in this state that will give a profit at all 
equal to that formerly derived from bank stock, 
and therefore the first cause supposed has no eflect 
in withholding capital from the new banks, and it 
is solely ascribable to the other two, and princi- 
pally to the latter. It is butone more melancholy 
proof of the depression of the profits of labor and 
capital among us. 

t were alike unwise and unfeeling in us thus to 
expose the weakness of our native land, if it were 
not necessary to trace our maladies to their remote 
causes, that they may if possible be cured. As 
these causes are well understood, and generally 
admitted, it will be sufficient for our present argu- 
ment, to omit all minor ones and to point out those 
only that are most important. 

ur first and greatest disadvantage is without 
doubt the poverty of our lands. Scattered over 
our territory and especially on our rivers, we have 
tracts of land of surpassing fertility; but the @ene- 
ral character of our soil, if not absolutely sterile, 
is at least churlish and ungratelil, making very 
scanty returns for the labor expended on it. The 
second cause of the diminished and diminishine 
profit of our labor is the low price of our great staple 
cotton. The wonderful improvements made in 
machinery for the ginning of cotton, and convert- 
ing it into thread and cloth by diminishing the 
price of fabrics made from it, has increased the 
consumption of them many thousand fold beyond 
what the most sanguine imagination could have 
anticipated thirty years since. 


The demand for 


exact proportion to the consumption, but great as 
that is, and although constantly increasing, the 
plant is capable of being grown in so many lati- 
tudes, and over so large a portion of the earth, 
that the supply has more than kept pace with the 
demand. ‘The necessary consequence has becn 
that the price, although subject to many _fluctua- 
tions, has eventually greatly declined. ‘This has 


fallen with more weight upon us because of the 


more limited and costly production with us than 
in richer soils and warmer climates, and especially 
. . a) 

in the states south and west of us. The more 


southern states, from the strength of their soil and 


the adaptation of their climate to the culture of cot- 
ton, with less labor, receive a much greater return 
from the acre than we do, and of finer staple; and 
of course are able to sell to the manufacturer at a 
less price, with greater profit. From the great 
law of exchangeable value, they can receive noth- 
ing from the manufacturer beyond a fair profit on 
their capital and labor, and we, who enter into 
competition with them, must of course be content 
to sell what cost us more, at less price, and must 
necessarily receive less profit. But as we make 
larger profits on the culture of cotton, than we re- 
ceive on other exports, we have for a succession 
of years constantly increased our production. And 
although our skill in the culture has enabled us to 
lessen the costs, the little profit we are able to re- 
alize from it is the most prominent cause of the 
depression of our labor. 

The third cause arises from the cost of transport- 
ing our products to amarket. The great rivers which 
flow from the west to the sea throughout the state, 
are interrupted in their courses by falls and other 
obstructions, so that they do not admit of inland 
transport for any distance from their mouths. This 
evil is the greater, as the staples of the country are 
generally of great weight and bulk, and when they 
are brought to market a considerable part of their 
value consists in the cost of their transportation; 
and in very many of them of the easiest production 
and in the greatest demand, (for instance, wheat 
and Indian corn made in the middle and western 
counties) the cost of transportation is so great that 
it amounts to a total prohibition of the export. The 
cost of import, from the same cause it is apparent, 
bears heavily on many bulky articles necessary to 
a successful cultivation of the soil. An exorbitant 
price is paid for salt in some counties, and even for 
iron, the most necessary of all the gifts of nature 
to the prosecution of agriculture and the other 
useful arts. Gypsum and lime, so essential as 
manures, are altogether out of’ our power, from the 
high price of carriage. ‘This third cause, the 
great expense of transport, as it is very obvious, is 
also one of the greatest obstacles to the creation 
of wealth in this state. The fourth and last to be 
mentioned is the want of one or more safe sea 
ports within our limits. The mouths of our sounds 
and rivers are in almost every instance obstructed 
by sand bars and shoals. It is admitted that good 
ports would be of great advantage to us, and yet 
with deference to those of our citizens who hold 
this to be the prime obstacle to our improvement, 
we apprehend that more importance has been at- 
tached to this want than belongs to it. It is not 
doubted that a sea port is always of value to a 
country, and that it is of the greatest consequence 





the raw material has of course been increased in 





where it forms the access to a fertile country; but 
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that it is not of the highest value in itself, without 
a back country to support it, is we think very ap- 
parent from the present state of the town of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, It is undoubtedly one of the finest 


| 


harbors on the continent, if not under all cireum- | 
stances the very best, and yet though it is as old | we | 
‘trom a suecesstul cultivation of our lands, than can 


as most of’ the large cities in the Union, and has 


of late years received a great deal of patronage | 


from the general government, it is a town of not 
very high rank in point of population, and does 
not, we believe, abound in capital. A little atten- 
tion to the history of the laree commercial cities at 
home, and abroad, will show that they are the 
concomitants of a successful state of manulactures 
and agriculture, orthat they have been consequent 
on them. And that unless in a few instances, 
where they have enjoyed a carrying trade, or been 
connected with fisheries, they have never preceded 
agriculture and manufactures. ‘These causes are 
without doubt sufficient for the eflects ascribed to 
them, which ever of them be most important. The 
want of a foreign trade and of manutactures, and 
the existence of an unskilful husbandry are sutfli- 
cient to depress the industry of any people, and 
must continue to keep it depressed unless they can 
be removed or counterbalanced. Though difficult, 
it is by no means impossible to find a remedy for all 
these evils. During the century and a half we 
have been a political community, we have done 
something for ourselves under the weight of all 
these disadvantages, and we can, if we will but re- 
solve on an united and continued eilort,triumph over 
them. We are not without the means of making 
a complete change in our agriculture, which as it 
is the natural occupation for our capital and indus- 
try should be our first and chief care. 1f we have 
the will, we have very certainly abundant ability 
to make this change. We have, as has already 
been said, an extensive territory, which though 
heretofore it has not afforded much spare wealth, 
has supported a large population in comfort. Our 
lands, if not rich, are not so hopelessly sterile, but 
that by labor and capital judiciously applied, they 
may be made productive. If once we can improve 
our soil to an equality with that of our neighbours, 
we may counterbalance the advantage they have 
in the growing of cotton and other staples by les- 
sening the cost of our transport to market. If we 
can thus greatly increase the value and amount of 
our agricultural products, we will acquire a capital 
in lands and money, and at no very remote period 
be able to commence manufactures, for which we 
have great aptitude, especially in the mildness of 
our climate—the cheapness of provisions, and the 
Water power which is afforded by our rivers and 
their tributary streams. 

Our agriculture being freed from its embarrass- 
ments, We may even attempt, with a fair prospect 
of success, the improvement of our own ports and 
the commencement ofa foreign commerce from 
them, or perhaps what will be more feasible and 
equally profitable, an active coasting trade. Our 
first step to improve the resources of the state—to 
increase our profits, and thereby to create or to 
enlarge our capital, must be made in bettering our 
agriculture. Our extent of territory, a large pro- 
portion of it yet covered with the native. forests, 
invites to the cultivation of the soil. The pre- 
dilections of our people are for a farming life; their 
skill and capital, ever since the settlement of the 
country, have been turned to it; our interests, our 


| 
| 





inclinations and our habits have made us farmers, 
and will keep us so. It is alike the result of our 
natural situation and the dictate of sound sense, 


‘that our whole energies should be direeted to the 


subduing our wild lands to the dominion of the 
plough. When we have agreater capital acquired 


be profitably re-invested in their improvement— 
when our population begins to grow larger than 
can find reom fora gainiul industry upon their 
native fields, (if we are a prosperous community ) 
our excess of capital and labor will be turned 
under individual enterprize towards mechanical 
employments and foreign trade for advantageous 
occupation. But assuredly if any thing may be af- 
firmed as being beyond contradiction, in regard to 
our present condition or future prospects, it is, that 
we are, and must continue, for not less than a 
century, chiefly, if not exclusively an agricultural 
people. Nor let it be forgotten, that of all the em- 
ployments by which man earns a subsistence, or 
looks for profit, it is the most primitive, (and 
notwithstanding much misrepresentation to the 
contrary) among the most profitable and peculiarly 
favorable té health, to innocence and to happiness 
—to the cultivation of the domestic and public 
virtues—to make us good men and disinterested 
patriots. 

All premature attempts to make us either foreign 
traders or mechanics, will not only certainly fail, 
as we have neither acquired capital or natural fit- 
ness for these occupations, but are not even desi- 
rable, as nothing is to be gained, either in point of 
wealth or happiness, by abandoning our present 
pursuits. Foreign trade, mechanical industry and 
the cultivation of the soil, as sources of national 
wealth, have each found at different periods, and 
in different countries, its advocates, who have ex 
tolled the favorite pursuit, at the expense of the 
other two; and on account of its supposed pre- 
eminence, have claimed from government, boun- 
ties for its encouragement or duties for its protec- 


tion. We must not be understood so to advocate 
agriculture. All these three sources of wealth are 


looked upon by us as being in themselves on a 
perfect equality, and that one or the other, or all of 
them at once, are to be followed by any people 
according to the means they have, by nature or 
art, for a successful pursuit of them. We are of 
the number of those, who believe it best, that in- 
dividuals should be left by government to follow 
their own interests, and that in general, nothing 
more is necessary for the protection of industry, 
than equal laws and an economical public expen- 
diture. An exception is of necessity to be made 
to the doctrine of non-interference on the part of 
government, where there is some enterprize for 
the public welfare of such magnitude, that it re- 
quires the wealth and credit of the state to carry it 
into effect, or some obstacle of such difficulty, that 
it is‘obviously not within the power of individual 
capital, or that of private association to remove it. 
Such, we think, is the case witli us at present. 
We believe that nothing less than the wealth and 
credit of the whole state, at the disposal of the 
people themselves, through the general assembly, 
‘an so improve our inland transport throughout 
our whole limits, as to place our industry on alevel 
with our competitors in other states. 

It has been the practice of all wise rulers, to 
make works of national importance, at the com- 
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mon expense. Fortifications, navies, ports and | 
public ways and many other things, in their nature 
of’ general interest, have ever been supposed to be 
within the proper care of the government. Even 


our imperfect system for making and repairing | 


roads, has been, and now is, strict ly of public con- 
cern. Our highways have been for their more 


convenient administration, considered as part of the | 
county police, and placed under the care of the | 


county courts; but thus, under the diree tion of pub- 


sovereign care, as if they were direetly controlled 
by the general assembly. 

We will now inguire, how fur our industry 
would be benefited by the adoption of a sy stem 
of internal improvement; for. it is by no means as- 





roads. The cost of the wagons and teams em- 
| ploy ed in transportation in our western and middle 
counties is not a light sum, but it is a mere trifle 
to what is expended in thé support of the horses 
and the hire and support of the men employed on 
our inland carriage. If an estimate could be 
made of expenses, we do not hesitate to believe, 
that the saving Which might be efleeted in it fora 

lew years, on an improved system of public ways 


| would be sufficient to make all the rail roads that 
lic functionaries, they are as much subjects of 


have been projected. Our Eastern people are 
beiter ofl; they have very generally water carriage, 
and yet it has been shown by ecale ulation, that the 
industry of a few eastern countiesis taxed, annu- 
ally, to the large sum of $335,000, in delays and 
in overcoming “by lichterage, &c. asingle obstrue- 


sumed by us, that national wealth will follow, 
under all circumstances, from the making of canals | 
or rail roads. Guin or loss will ilow from an ex- 
penditure of labor on these works, as in all other 
cases; as the works themselves may be needed or 


tion. In speculating on the expedie ney of im- 
proving our country by making land and water 
carriage, quick and easy, it has been usual to 
make a comparison between this state and New 
York, since the cutting of her grand canal, and 
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not, and may be well or ill planned and executed. 
Nor do the public, as has been sometimes errone- 
ously imagined, venture upon a public work on 
other terms than an individual does ona private 
one. It has been thought by some, that as the 
citizen is paid for his labor and er iterials on the 
public work, that even if the work does not repay, 

that there has been only a transfer of capital from 


‘the government to the citizen,and no loss. But 


this is a very manifest error. There is an absolute 
loss of labor and materials to just the amount that 
is not re-paid; for the labor and materials might 
have been applied to a work that would have re- 
imbursed them by its profits, with interest; and the 
public having pail for them and misapplied them, 
has lost them. It is not otherwise, with an indi- 
vidual. If he has work done, he pays for the 
labor and materials, and he who does the labor and 
sells-the materials, being paid, is no loser. So, if 
the proprietor has in the work something that will 
repay his expenditure with a reasonable profit, he 
is safe; but otherwise, if he has not, he has incur- 
red an absolute loss. 

It is impossible, from the want of statistical in- 
formation, to make any estimate of the amount 
paid by the citizens of North Carolina, or of any 
particular district in the state, in money or labor, 
for inland transport; and therefore, it cannot be 
shown what will be the saving effected by any 
rail road or canal that has been proposed. Nor 


can it be conjectured, what will be the increase of 


production from such road or eanal. This impor- 
tant information can only be obtained from surveys 
and reports made under legislative enactment, and 
at the public expense. But, in the absence of 
such useful knowledge, actually denied us by our 
last assembly, we are not without fiets, both as to 
the effect of improved ways in other countries and 
in this, to show that we may expect the greatest 
advantages from the improvement. of dur means 


of transport. We know that almost the whole of 


our produce from the middle and western counties 
is carried by wagons from the farms on which itis 
grown, to some town in this state, or more gene- 

rally in another state, accessible to river boats or 
sea vessels— that it is sold there or delivered to a 
commission merchant, to be sent toa more fivora- 
ble market. 





This carriage over land is exceed- | state. 


between this state and England, in the present 
highly improved and imp roving ‘condition of’ her 
high ways by land and water. "Phe great wealth 
derived by New York and England from improve- 
ments by roads and canals, is very encouraging to 
us, Whé wish to enter upon similar enterprizes. 
But our physical and social condition, and that of 
New York and England, are so dissimilar, that 
any reasoning derived from their example has only 
a general app plication to us. E very one knows, 
what an immense and rapid increase of wealth 
has been the result of the great canalin New York 
and we need not dwell on it. There are facts con- 
nected with the improvement of the roads and 
canals in England, not so generally known, that 
hold out to us the most animating encouragement. 
It may not be known, that in Eneland, all roads 
were repaired by contribution in labor to the reign 


|of Charles H. (1650) and that not until 1767, (just 


sixty-seven years ago, ) was the system of improv- 
ing the great roads in that kingdom, by tolls taken 
for carriage and travelling on them, made general. 
It is more remarkable, that as late as in the year 
1763, there was but one coach running between 
K dinburgh and London; it set out once a month 
and was from twelve to fourtéen days on the jour- 
ney. In 1825, there were six or seven daily 
coaches, and they take forty hours between the two 
cit stance 400 miles. All the provinces are 
now dal by stage coaches, on turnpike roads, 
averaging a speed of ten miles per hour. In 1755, 
the first act passed in England for a public canal, 
and in 1759, the Duke of Bridgewater obtained 
his first act; t; and the complete success of his canal 
led to the general adoption of canals in England. 
Now the whole kingdom is intersected by canals 
for trade and passage, the details of which would 
be foreign to this address; and since the invention 
or Father the perfecting of railways and the appli- 
cation of steam power to the attraction of loaded 
carriages on them, they are every where erected 
and erecting, and passengers are carried on them 
at aspeed of from twenty to fhirty miles, and mer- 
chandize at an average of fifteen miles per hour. 
Wonderful and interesting as these facts are, 
they are equalled, by what has been brought to 
pass in our own country, and even in our own 
The fact, that our post office system began 


ingly expensive, because only very light weight | in 1764, has not, perhaps, attracted the attention it 
can be drawn at a very slow pace over our ill-made ‘deserves. Inthat year, a sum of £133 6s. was 
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allowed by our general assembly to the postmaster 
general of the provinces, for establishing a mail, 
for twelve months, from Suffolk to the southern 
boundary of this province; probably, the only mail 
then within our limits. In 1765, the following year, 
a committee of the assembly was raised to contract 
with the post master general fora mail from Suffolk 
to S. Carolina. As late as the fear 1804 or 1805, 
the mail was transported from Petersburg to the 
South, in a sulky or gig, twice a week. Now, 
daily post coaches ply between Petersburg and 
Raleizh for the conveyance of letters and passen- 
vers, and a rail road extends part of the route from 
Petersburg to the Roanoke river, on which there 


eS) 


tinuing it along the same travelling route to the 
south, from whence the Petersburg railway has 
received its principal travelling patronage. ‘That 
the Petersburg railway receives from the carriage 
of passengers profits larger in amount, and at a 
higher rate, than from produce, is not an anomal- 
ous fact and confined to that road, but it is- in 
coincidence with the experience on otiier similar 
works. Such was the result, contrary to expecta- 
tion, on the great railway between Manchester 
and Liverpool, as it is also on that between Phila- 
delphia and New York. In laying down railways 
with us, this law of their profits should not be lost 





is a transit at an average speed of fiiteen miles per 
hour. And inclusive of the reute through Raleigh | 
there are no less than six lines of post coaches | 


crossing the state from north to south three times | duce and merchandize. 


a week, two to the eastward of Raleigh, and three 
to the westward. ° Besides, there are several lines | 
of post coaches running west and east from Raleigh, | 
and one running from the head of the Petersburg 
railway west; and there are lateral lines connected 
with these great routes. By the northern lines, 
the passengers reach Washington City in three 
days, Philadelphia in four, and New York in less 
than five days from ‘Raleigh. It must be, that a 
system of conveyance which has sprung into such, 
consequence as a public convenience, and on 
which such an amount of capital has found profit- 
able investment in the short space of thirty years, 
demands that it should be further improved by 
adopting the best reads and machines for locomo- 
tion which the genius of man has devised. If in 
this short period, we have passed from the humble 
conveyance of a gig on a single road, bringing a 
few antiquated letters at a rate, (stoppages includ- 
ed) perhaps not averaging a mile an hour, to 
having every considerable town in our state, visit- 
ed daily, or at most in every two or three days, by 
four horse coaches,loaded with persons and intelli- 
gence fresh from every quarter of the globe, we 
may, nay must, (we should say) venture upon an 
expense necessary to construct rail roads travelled 
by steam power, which would not only carry us 
and bring our letters and periodical literature at a 


sight of. he routes should. always be chosen 
wiih a view to the transit of passengers, that from 
them, excessive profits being made, as light a toll 
as possible may be taken for the carriage of pro- 
For it is our great. desid- 
eratum, in the pursuit of wealth, that our agricul- 
tural products should not only be relieved from the 
enhancement of their value to us, by reason of the 
greater cost of their transportation, but that as to 
some of them, our scantiness of crop from an un- 
favorable soil and climate should be countervailed 
by a cheaper and quicker carriage to market. 

‘The plan devised by the general convention 
does not admit in our view of any improvement in 
its outline. Its details might be changed so as to 
obviate objections that have been made to them. 
According to this plan two routes of transport from 
north to south, are proposed, the first partly by 
canals and partly by railway across the eastern 
part of the state, and the other passing through 
the centre of the state. ‘These lines are to be in- 
tersected by a railway, from the head of the west- 
ern waters, in this state, to tide water. ‘The calcu- 
lations for the cost of these improvements made 
under the sanction of the convention are doubtless 
correct, and can be shown to be soif any are hardy 
enough to impeach them. ‘The sums to be raised 
for the purpose were also shown by the convention 
to be entirely within our means, nay to be a very 
light undertaking for the state. 

It only remains on this part of the subject to say, 
that the experiment may be made at very incon- 
siderabie risk. Let arailway be extended to Fay- 





speed of trom 240 to 360 miles in the twenty-four 
hours, but would transport hundreds of tons of our 
products and of our imports in foreign necessaries 
and luxuries at the same rate, with perfect safety 
and with the most definite certainly as to time. 
Such an amount of’ stage coach travelling conduet- 


etteville, or to our southern boundary from the head 
of the Petersburg railway, and letit also be connect- 


(ed with the Nortolk railway, so as to embrace the 


| transportation of the United States mail and all the 
travelling on the centre routes of’ post coaches and 
such part of that on the routes east and west of 


ed into the state, on one or more railways from and the centre as will be invited to it from its superior 
to proper points, on our northern and southern and | accommodations, safety and speed. Let it also be 
eastern and western boundaries, would surely pay | understood, if this road succeed, that a general 


tolls on passengers and letters and papers at so 


high a rate that our exports and imports might be | 


carried at a proportionably low rate. They might 
thus be relieved from the enormous tax with which, 
according to the present mode of carriage they are 
burthened. On this part of the subject, it is per- 
linent to remark, that our internal improvement 
convention had information before them on which 
they could implicitly rely, that the stock of the 
Petersburg railway was profitable, and that of" its 
daily er weekly profits, the larger share was re- 
ceived from the transport of passengers. The 
importance of this fact to our enquiry cannot be 
overrated: for we have the power to extend this 
Very rail road through a country asrich as that 
between Petersburg and the Roanoke, and of con- 


|plan of inland transport isto be graduaily but 
speedily adopted, equal to the wants of the whole 
siate so as to allay local jealousies. A railway in 
connexion with those from Petersburg and Nortolk 
will without doubt, not only repay itself, but will 
aflord a large surplus to be expended on other im- 
provements. Whenthese roads irom Petersburg 
und Norfolk, to the Roanoke, are extended to Fay- 
etteville, from the success or lailure of the experi- 
ment, every man will be able to see and judge in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


what degree the state is capable of a system of 


improved transport. Hf this first attempt be suc- 
cessful, the general plan may be gradually exe- 
cuted in the same cautious method, by successive- 


ly completing such portions of the general plan or 
of the particular works, as promise to be most pro- 
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fitable. Nor do we whose interests are in common 
with yours, wish to make any public work that 
will not pay for itself with interest. It is in our 
opinion, no bad test of the utility of a work thatits 
tolls will replace the expenditure made on it, with 
interest. It is certainly advisable that the tolls 
should never be raised much beyond what is neces- 
sary for this purpose, as they will be (if too high) 
and inconvenient and probably a very unequal tax 
on the industry of the citizen. If any work be a 
usefiil one, besides the profits from the tolls, there 
will be according to all experience a great increase 
of the wealth of the state, by the enhanced value 
that will be given to all real property in and near 
the route of the road or canal. 

It is not easy, if we had space for it, to antici- 
pate what would be the result of such a plan of 
internal improvements as has been proposed by 
the convention, executed according to our sueges- 
tions. Not only would our cotton be relieved from 
the cost added to its production, by the present in- 
convenient and expensive mode of transport, but 
we should be enabled to divert the labor of the 
middle and western counties, to the culture of 
bread stufls, for which none of our competitors in 
any of the states have a more favorable climate; 
and if our soil should be improved by a judicious 
husbandry, we have nothing to fear on this branch 
of our industry from any competition. A great 
many articles, the culture of whichdoes not enter 
yifo our rural economy, would be found to yield 
great profit, when they could be sent in a short 
time and by a cheap conveyance to market. Nor 
is this all, it seems io us that one of the greatest of 
the improvements to be expected from the applica- 
jion of steam to the drawing of great weights upon 
a railway is, that it will alter the location of large 
towns and cities, Heretofore they have grown up 
upon the sea coast, or on large rivers, where the 
heavy articles necessary for building houses and 
for fuel and provisions for their dense population, 
might be brought by water carriage: as might also 
the bulky raw materials on which the industry of 
their artisans might find employment, and from 
whence by the same means, the product of their 
labor could be easily sent to their customers. Now 
when trom 50 to 200 tons can be drawn on a rail- 
way, at the rate of 10 or 15 miles in an hour, by 
this new application of steam power, the location 
of cities will not depend altogether on their prox- 
imity of the sea or a river, and assuredly large in- 
land towns may and will spring up in rich agricul- 
tural districts remote from the ocean and the great 
rivers. In fact, in Eneland, the laree manutfiac- 
turing towns of Manchester, Leeds, Bolton, Bir- 
mingham,Sheflield and Preston are inland,and they 
are supplied with all things necessary for building, 
for fuel, for provisions and for the processes in the 
arts and with a vent for their fabrics of the loom | 
and anvil by artificial eanals and latterly by rail | 
roads. ‘This seems to us to meet one of our great | 
wants. If considerable towns can be built wp in| 
the interior of our state on the routes of canals | 
and railways, the eflect on our wealth will equal | 
any sober calculation. 

But desirable as these results to our wealth may 
be, they are very light in comparison of what the 
improvement of our transport is designed to have | 
and must have on our social and political condition. 
Wealth is principally desirable, not for itself, but | 











for what may be effected by it, and the history of: 


our race will show, that without exception, no 
people have ever been distinguished for refinement 
—for eminence in the arts—-for knowledge and 
science and for a pure state of morals, without a 
considerable portion of wealth. An indigent peo- 
ple are always barbarous and savage; they may 
excel in the destructive art of war, but they are not 
capable of adding any thing to the enjoyments of 
peace. We desire, therefore, wealth for our fel- 
low-citizens, that they may be an intellectual and 
moral people, abounding in all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, and adding their share to the arts 
that improve and adorn it. It is obvious that this 
will be the effect of increased wealth by allowing 
classes of men among us to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the fine arts, to literature and science, 
and by the endowment of’ schools and colleges for 
the promotion of sound learning. And what is of 
essential necessity to the existence and- perfection 
of our free institutions, we shall be able, by a sys- 
tem of general instruction at the public expense, to 
have the children of the poorer classes, which must 
continue to exist in every community, properly ed- 
ucated; not according to the meagre scheme of 
common schools, in the mere elements of learning 
only, but with these they can be well informed on 
the subject of their civil and political rights and 
duties, and what is to them and to their fellow-cit- 
izens of paramount importance, they can be 
thoroughly taught in the useful arts and in domes- 
tic economy, whereby they can enter on life with 
such knowledge, skill and habits as will put within 
their power comfort and independence and useful- 
ness and respectability. 

Nor is it to be overlooked in the recommendation 
of a plan of improvement for the rapid transit of 
persons, that it will, of itself, have a mighty influ- 
ence in producing an interchange of facts, opinions 
and intelligence among men. Our towns and 
wealthy communities and our remote and poorer 
districts will be as it were brought nearer together 
by the increased ease and quickness with which 
distance may be traversed. An exchange of ideas 
will be thus brought about, by which knowledge 
will be imparted and errors and prejudices removed 
and this secondary effect of improved ways will be 
of greater consequence than its immediate and 
primary one, as intellectual are preferable to mate- 
rial riches. It has been well said somewhere, that 
the application of steam to land and water carriage, 
has realized the poet’s conception of annihilating 
time and space. 

There is a peculiar political advantage which 
internal improvement holds forth to the people of 
North Carolina. At present their only bond of 
union is that of a common country and common 
laws; they have, as it has been elsewhere remark- 
ed, no Lusiness in common, and no knowledge of 
each other. One section of the state has all its 
trade with Tennessee, another with Georgia, a 
third with South Carolina and a fourth with Virgi- 
nia. The projects for improvement, recommend- 
ed to you by the convention, if carried into eflect, 
will link us together by interest and affection as 
well as by law. 

And now to bring to a conclusion an address, 
which a desire to advance your welfare has drawn 
out toa leneth far beyond what was intended, 


|permit us to say with frankness, but in the most 


kindly spirit, that the depression of our industry, 
and our want of political influence, our misfortunes 
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as we may well call them, have received their 
keenest edge from the consideration that they are 
in part the necessary, the bitter consequences of a 
supine and narrow legislation. As a ee we 
have literally taken no thought for ourselves, what 
we should eat or what we should put on. We 
have left the state to grow like the lily of the field, 
and verily it is not arrayed like Solomon in all his 
glory. Let us, fellow countrymen, change this 
wretched policy which has bound us down to po- 
verty, or sent us exiles from our native land, to 
seek in the wilds of the west that provision for our 
own wants, and establishment for our children 
which was denied to our industry at home. ‘The 
power to redress your grievances lies entirely with 
yourselves. Assemble in your respective counties 
and demand of your representatives, to whom you 
commit the fate of yourselves and children, that 
they will adopt some scheme of improvement com- 
mensurate with the wants of the state, and that 
they will begin some public work of such magni- 
tude, that on its completion we may know from an 
actual experiment whether the state can be im- 
proved. If such pledge be taken generally in the 
counties, we shall at last have some legislative ac- 
tion on internal improvements, and it seems pretty 
certain from the proceedings of the last assembly, 
that we shall not till then. 

Your destinies, under providence, are in your 
own hands, and now you are at a most important 
crisis; throughout the civilized world, and in our 
own Union particularly, the wealth and talent of 
every community are turned towards the full de- 
velopement of their physical and moral resources, 
and if you stand back from the glorious contest, 
the loss and the shame will be on you and your 
children. But we hope better things of you; every 
where among us, the minds of all who love their 
country, are turned with eager expectation to a 
general and united effort towards the improvement 
of the state, and we will not anticipate their disap- 
pointment. We will hope from your public spirit, 
that our legislation at your command shall be 
changed, and that the state will shake of her leth- 
argy and rise to that wealth and political power 
which her territory and population place within 
her reach. 





DUNCAN CAMERON, Cha’n. 
GEORGE E. BADGER, 
DANIEL L. BARRINGER, 
WILLIAM BOYLAN, 
WILLIAM H. HAYWOOD, JR. 
CHARLES L. HINTON, 
GAVIN HOGG, 

JAMES IREDELL, 

ALFRED JONES, 

HENRY SEAWELL, 


ERGOT, OR SPURRED RYE. 


_ Ryeis liable to be diseased by an insect deposit- 
ing its animalcula in the grain, which causes it to 


Sprout and produce an excrescence like a cock’s | 


spur, of a hard texture. When ground down with 
the flour, or used in distillation, it proves a mortal 
poison, and at times has proved a_ pestilential 
scourge of Europe. 
America, and is supposed to have been .the chief 
cause of the plague in London. In 1811 and 1812, 
‘a great number of lives were lost from the spurred 
tye being used as food, and liquor distilled from 





the rye. The great mortality was chiefly confined 
to New York and Vermont. Upwards of twenty 
thousand victims fell a sacrifice to the ravages pro- 
duced by that dreadful poison. Meeting after meet- 
ing of the faculty took place, to endeavor, to dis- 
cover the cause; and atter the most mature delib- 
eration, it-was discovered by Dr. Hosack and his 
party, that it was a poisonous miasma floating in 
the air, confined to certain prescribed limits, and 
aflecting certain persons, more particularly those 
that were in the habit of drinking gin: the best 
apology for their ignorance of the true cause, the 
ergot or spurred rye. What made their report the 
more ridiculous was, that there was at that time a 
fine, clear, black, hard frost, and the healthiest 
weather that could be imagined. oe of the 
members were sceptical, and could not believe the 
report; they thought that owing to the fine weather 
it was impossible for the contagion to exist in the 
air; others were of the same opinion with the doc- 
tors. One of the non-contagionists wrote and re- 
quested me to go to Albany, where the disorder 
was then raging, and wishing me to endeavor to 
discover the cause of the —— calamity. On 
my journey from New York to Albany, where the 
legislature of the state was sitting, I stopped ata 
place called Kinderhook; and being cold, contrary 
to my usual practice, I drank a glass of gin. Thad 
not cen it many minutes before it aflected me as 
if I had taken something boiling hot in my sto- 
mach. Although I immediately took an emetic, 
which produced the most active effects, the poison 
had taken so firm a hold of my constitution, that 
my throat and rectum were extremely painful. I 
had a cold perspiration towards the morning, with 
a pain in my bones and head, whereas I was in 
perfect health before I drank the gin. I accused 
the tavern keeper of putting poison in the gin: a 
gentleman of the town who heard me, and had 
observed that the habitual gin drinkers in the place 
had died, seconded me in my charge. The land- 
lord declared he was innocent, and referred us to 
the distillery. Upon our applying, the distiller was 
much alarmed at our charge of his putting poison 
in the gin; and added, it would be his ruin if the 
report got abroad, in consequence of the great. 
mortality. He took a voluntary oath that he put 
nothing but the pure grain into hia gin, and invited 
us to see the grain in the still house loft. We found 
it on inspection badly cleaned, and probably one- 
tenth of it spurred rye, orrye vitiated by being in- 
fused with the clavus or ergot. I was quite aston- 
ished when I saw it, particularly as it was so well 
described by Dr. Darwin, as being a pestilential 
scourge in various parts of Europe, producing what 
is called by Dr. Mason Good, in his history of 
medicine, mildew mortification: in America it was 
vulgarly called dry rot. On dissection I have ob- 
served that the windpipe and rectum were so com- 
pletely parched by the action of the air stimulat- 
ing or attracting the eflects of the poison to the 





It has been equally fatal in | 





parts, that when pressed they would give way, 
and appear like black snuff I lost no time in re- 
pairing to Albany. On my arrival the inhabitants 
were in mourning, on account of the loss of their 
relatives and friends, some of whom had risen in 
health in the morning, had eaten a hearty break- 
fast, and at noon were in eternity! Such was the 
rapid effects of that inflammation, which was as- 
cribed by the doctors of New York to the air of 
| Albany ohne charged with the damps of death, 
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The members of the assembly of the state had at | grounds would not answer to prepare for that crop; 
the time under their consideration, a- resolution to | [ should have too many water furrows—so many 
enable them to remove the state legislature from | ‘indeed as to occupy one-fourth of the surface. 
Albany; it was expected that the resolution would | Afier a littlé consideration | concluded to throw 
be carried the same night, to the great and irrepar- | two beds together, making them twelve feet wide. 
able injury of the inhabitants... ‘Fo the friend who | I sowed my wheat on the twelve feet beds, drag- 
was waiting for me at the hotel, [ communicated ged it in with a large iron tooth drag, had the wa- 
the glad tidings of having discovered the cause of'| ter furrows well opened, and e¢ross furrows, or 
the disorder. He immediately ran to the assem- | grips, opened across the beds wherever there was 
bly-room, and obtained the members’ consent to | | a low place, that the water furrows could not drain; 


ae el ; 


adiourn the question until the following morning. 
The tavern where I was, Was soon crowded by | 
the members and citizens, ‘all anxious to know the | 
cause. It was no sooner. communicated, with a 
detail of my own sufferings, than the members 

searched the book shops and libraries 3, and found 
to their great satisiaction that the ergot was capa- 
ble of committing ravages upon mankind that I| 
had represented to them. One of the sc eptical of 
the faculty, on being requested to analyze the arti- 
cle, and re port on the subject, took a few of his 
acquaintances some distance into the country, to, 
dine at his father’s farm, where an opportunity of- 
fered to prove whether the ergot was injurious or 
not; for a large quantity of it that had been sepa- 
rated from the rye was given to the pigs; and from 





‘but having to make the middle of the beds in the 
old furrows, it caused the beds to be too low in the 
middle, and to hold water, and consequently in- 
_jured the wheat so much, that I made a short 
crop. 

Now comes my second year. 
giving you my whole process of cultivation. Af- 
ter having the land well ditched and grubbed as 
before, I fallow my land in the fall-or winter, with 
large turning ploughs, into twelve feet beds, and 
refallow just before I commence planting corn, if 
{ have time; if not, I run a large iron tooth drag 
over the beds , which kills most of the young grass. 
I now open the rows with trowel hoe ploughs, s, two 
rows ona bed. It will be well enough to mention 
here, that I commence planting my ~ low grounds 





its fatal effects (as it caused their death the next 
day) the father became a convert to the opinion. | 
A number of rats, cats, and dogs, also fell sacrifices 
to its effec ts, before the. se eptic al were convineed. 
~-FVhitelaw on the Causes of Inflammation, §c. 


CULTIVATICN OF LOW GROUNDS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

I feel it a duty incumbent on me (as every per- | 
son that wishes to see agriculture flourish ought,) 
to contribute my mite, be it ever so small, tow: ards 
sustaining a work so valuable as the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, which [ have not the least hesitation in 

saying, in my humble opinion, is one of the most | 
valuable publications that has ever been offered to 
the public, at least to the farming community. It 
is a work that should be in the possession of every 
farmer who ean aflord to expend five dollars per 
annum, towar Is pure hi sing an agricultural paper. 
I have read the Farmers Register regularly, and 
can say, that [ have acquired much valuable and 
useful information therefrom. Under these con- 
siderations, I have concluded to give you, in my 
lame and imperfect manner, my experience in cul- 
tivating low grounds, which probably may be of 
advantage to some of your subscribers, who have 
had still less experience than I have. When I 
commenced farming, after having the land well 
ditched and @rubbed, [had my low grounds thrown 
into six feet beds, in the fall, with large turning 
or mould-board) ploughs; in the spring just be- 
fore IT commenced planting corn [ had the beds re- 
versed, which put the land in very good order for 
planting. 
middle of 
ploughs, and the corn was planted with the hills 
about two feet apart. My memory doc S notserve 
me well enough to state precisely, in what manner 
the land was cultivated, but [ recollect T made a 
very good crop of corn. 
of my oldest and most respectable neivhbors, that 
it was the best corn they had seen grow on that 
land for several years. But when f came to sow 


The rows were then opened on the | 
the be ds, with common t ‘owel hoe | 


It was remarked by two | 


wheat, I found that that plan of cultivating low! 


about a fortnight after having finished my high 
land, so as to give me an opportunity of w orking 
over my high land before my low ground becomes 
very grassy. As soon as I finish working over 
my hich land, I commence in the low ground 
with small turning ploughs, and run one furrow 
on each side of the corn, throwing the earth from 
it; if the land is very grassy, | run two furrows on 
each side, making four furrows to the row. Inow 
‘follow on afier the ploughs with the hoes, and 
weed the corn nicely, not putting any earth to it, 
/Unles ss itis likely to fall down. In about five or 
six days afier weeding, I plough my corn again 
with trowel hoe ploughs, with small boards nailed 
‘to the side of the helve of the hoe, to throw a lit- 
| tle earth among the corn, to cov er the young grass, 
if there should be any. ‘The third ploughing is 
done with small turning ploughs, throwing the 
earth to the corn, so as to strengthen and fortify it 
against the winds and overflowings of the swamp. 
11 plough very deep when finishing the furrow 
| rows, 80 as to obtain deep water furrows, to cary 
off the water as quick as possible, in case of an 
overflow; in the mean time taking care to plough 
very shallow when finishing the rows on the mid- 
dle of the beds, to avoid making deep furrows, as 
[ shall have to ‘make the middle of the beds, when 
[ fallow for wheat, in those furrows, which if they 
were deep, would cause the wheat beds to be low 
in the middle, and hold water, as I have before 
stated. The fourth and last ploughing is done 
precisely in the same manner as the third, and 
| jollowed with the hoe hands to cut down the weeds 
and adjust the earth around the corn. 
| As soon as the corn is ripe enough to be taken 
off of the land, I commence fallowing the land for 
Wheat, with large turning ploughs, into twelve 
leet beds, making the middle of the bed in the 








shallow furrows, by which means the middle of 


them are hicher than any other part; I now sow 
my wheat, about one bushel to the acre, and drag 
it in with a large iron tooth drag. After dragging 
‘I have all the water furrows “well opened with 
large turning ploughs, and at the ends where they 
empty into a ditch or the main stream, I have 


I now intend 
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them opened with hoes er spades; and if there | were evidently worse, and the common ewe dis- 
should be any low places in the land, f have cross posed to hang her head; and on the third day she 
furrows or grips cut across the beds, as betore laid down to get up no more. The glare of the 
mentioned, to the lowest point, by which means | eyes continued, the pupil became enlarged, spasms 
such places are kept pertéctly dry. I have pur-| came on, and a little foam was observed about the 
sued the last mentioned plan of cultivating low, mouth. ‘The spasm was first observed to throw 
eround for three years, and have suceeeded very | the lett sar in Motion, then the lett eye lid, quickly 
well with both corn and wheat in every instance. | alter which it appeared all over the face, head, 
In conclusion, I beg you to accept of my most | and neck, but as she was lying down the force of 
cordial and sincere wishes, for the success of the | the spasm upon the body, could not be seen as upon 
noble and valuable work, which you have the | the one the winter before. ‘The morning she died, 
honor of being editor. ADOLESCENS. I was about leaving home when I was informed 
Prince George. os she was dead; but I requested her head to be ex- 
a amined to see if any worm could be found. On 
DISEASES OF SHEEP AND COWS. my return a worm was brought me, about the size 
For the Farmers’ Register. {Of the ane ee and it — stated ' 

was taken out of the head between the eyes. 
Essex county, May 24th, 1834. think it not improbable there might have been 
Sheep and cattle like the human family, are| many more. The half Bakewell appeared more 
subject to a variety of diseases: but it is not my stupid and sick every day, and held her head low- 
intention to notice more than one or two. ‘There | er and lower, until her nose almost rested on the 
is a disease to which sheep are subject, that is| oround as she stood up. I saw her but a few 
probably more destructive to them than is general- | times afier the death of the other, but I think to- 
ly supposed—that of the worm in the head. I) wards the last; the symptoms were very much 


have not unfrequently had sheep that were fat, | like the other two. About a day and a half after 
that looked healthy and well, to sicken and die in| the death of the other, I was informed the halt 
the course of a few days; and under the impres-| Bakewell was dying. As night was fast coming 
sion that they had eaten something poisdnous, | on, and the weather was extremely cold, it was 
such things were given them as are generally | thought best to have the sheep killed and skinned 
recommended in books for poison, but with no ad- | while warm, after which the body was examined, 
vantage. Having purchased some Bakewell and | but nothing found amiss. It was getting too dark 
Southdown sheep at from $20 to $30 each, has | to dissect the head, and that was laid by for morn- 
probably induced me to pay rather more attention | jng. In dissecting, it was found filled with blood, 
to my sheep than otherwise I should. One very | having been knocked on the head with an axe to 
cold day, winter before last, I saw a halt Bake-| kill it. Under this disadvantage it was dissected, 
weil ewe standing in the snow about filty yards | 

















and from the head was taken nineteen worms. 
from ashelter that had been erected for my sheep, | Some were found high up the nostrils, some in the 
and under which they had usually slept. Her} different cavities of the head, and one large one 
head was down, and occasionally she moved aj was found lying on the thin membrane that 
little. Supposing that she hada young lamb, I envelopes the brain; they were of all lengths, 
walked that course with a view of having the | {rom a quarter of’ an inch to an inch. They were 
lamb moved to the shelter; but as I approached placed upon a piece of paper, and none appeared 
her, she did not appear to observe me. I took | to be alive: but afterwards, while looking at them 
hold of her and she appeared too stupid to notice | by the fire, many were found to move. It appears 
it. Her head was inclined a little to one side, her! strange that so many should have been found 
eyes glared and appeared almost fixed in their or-| in the head of one sheep, and that one quite fat. 
bits. She was found too stupid to be driven tothe | Whether it was their particular location, or like 
fold, and had to be carried. She lived several| the grubs in the horse, they remain for a time 
days; at first she had slight spasms, and foamed | peaceable and inoflensive, and then suddenly de- 
a little at the mouth, but after a day or two, she | stroy life, I must leave for the reflection of others. 
was more strongly convulsed, and would fall| The worm is supposed to be the produce of' a fly 
down, but would again get up. Supposing her| which deposites its eggs a little within the margin 
head to be the seat of the disease, after her death | of the nose, to avoid which is the cause why sheep 
it was dissected, and a worm was found in one of} eather together, and turn their noses inwards. 
the nostrils, a little below the eye, about an inch | Daubing the nose often with tar or train oil is said 
in length and a quarter of an inch in thickness. |to be a preventive. About a table spoonful of a 
Supposing that one alone had killed her, very little | decoction of Scotch enuff injected up each nostril 
examination further was made. In January last, 
two sheep on the same morning appeared to be | October to the Ist of January, is said to bea good 
sick, one a ewe of the common breed, in fine or- | remedy, but is apt to make the sheep very drunk 
der, the other a half’ Bakewell ewe, and fat. The | fora short time. T cannot say | have much con- 
common ewe held her head as high or higher | fidence in either the preventive or remedy proving 
than usual, with it a little inclined to one side, the | effectual. . ™ 
eyes resembled those of the one already described: { will now notice one disease to which the cow 
on approaching her, she appeared a little stupid, | is subject, that of an inflammation of the udder. 
would suffer me to approach very near, and then! [ have frequently heard it stated, that it is pro- 
suddenly dart off as if she had just perceived me.|} duced from the snake sucking the cow. The 
rhe other held her head rather lower than usual, | snake is supposed to be fond of milk, but as to any 
and suffered me to approach her rather nearer than } familiarity between the snake and the cow, I have 
the other, and appeared more stupid and sick, with | never believed in it. The snake is more like Ish- 
Ro glaring of the eyes. Next day both of them! mel of old, whose hand was “against every man, 








with a syringe, three or four times from the Ist of 
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and every man’s hand against him.” This dis- 
ease is not very uncommon to cows. <A few years 
past one of the finest cows upon my farm (a halt 
Durham) became diseased in one quarter of her 
udder, and not knowing at that time the cause or 





remedy, that quarter gradually perished away, and | 


has never since produced milk. ‘To show tbe 


cause, the symptoms, and cure of this disease, I. 
will make an extract from a treatise on stock, | 


which was published in England, by J. B. Law- 
rence, and which has recently been republished in 
this country. 
“ Downfall, udder-ill, inflammation of the udder, §c. 
—F rom what we have said of the digestive pro- 
cess of the cow, and the intimate connection be- 
tween the fourth stomach and the udder, the | 
reader will be at no loss to understand that when 
that is out of order, the udder, and consequently 
the quality and quantity of the milk, must be ma- 
terially atlected. These, or rather this complaint, 
for they are all one, or different stages of the same 
disease, of which the predisposing cause was 
bad feeding, and the exciting cause, a cold or in- 
flammation of the udder, is essential to be taken 
in time, and of the utmost consequence to the 
owners of young cattle, which are very liable to 
its attack, especially at the time of calving.” 
‘‘Cuuse.—This disease may not only proceed 
from the above causes, but may also be induced 
by the ammal drinking freely of cold water, when 
heated by exercise, or by cold exposure and lying 
down in cold and damp grass at the latter end of 
the year, when the nights are cold and foggy, and 
at atime when the stomach is loaded with food, 


‘this be the case in summer, they often become 
‘ulcerated, and the flies plague them to a degree 
which renders them extremely difficult to milk: it 
is also a great nuisance at the time of milking, as 
blood and corrupt matter are apt to pass between 
the fingers into the milk. The following liniment 
is very useful for anointing sore teats, and should 
always be kept in readiness for use: 

Ointment of’ elder four ounces, yellow basilicon 
ointment four ounces, spirits of turpentine one 
ounce, mix and well incorporate them together on 
a slab, and it is fit for use. 

With this ointment you may well rub the cows 
teats every night and morning after milking, if in 
the summer assafietida or aloes in powder, and 
dissolve it along with the ointment. This will 
prevent the flies from teasing the animal. If the 
teats be tender only, and not sore, a little gentle 
rubbing with weak salt and water will in general 
be sufficient.” Finding it inconvenient to prepare 
the ointment exactly as directed in the foregoing 
receipt, a handful of the inner bark of the elder 
was taken and simmered in hogs lard. Six ounces 
of the elder ointment was then taken and while it 
was warm, one ounce of bees wax and one ounce 
of turpentine were added, and melted together. 
After being stirred awhile, the turpentine mostly 
sunk to the bottom and was thrown out: one ounce 
of spirits of turpentine was then added, and the 
whole stirred as long as it was in a liquid state. 
Afier the ointment was made, a little boy that had 
fallen to sleep in the room was waked up to go to 
bed, he was found unable to walk without assis- 
tance, in consequence of his feet being so much 
chopped and inflamed; they were rubbed with the 





and the blood plentiful.” 

**Symptoms.—One or more quarters of the udder | 
becomes swollen, hardened, hotter than common, | 
and painful when pressed; the milk is reduced in| 
quantity, and changed to a ragged, or bloody, or | 
corrupt appearance. At other times, the secretion | 
of milk is stopped, and the tumefied quarter pro- 
ceeds to a state of suppuration.” 

* Cure.—As soon as the disease is discovered, 
remove the animal from the pasture, and take 
from her from three to five quarts of blood; espe- 
cially ifthe cow be in good condition, and breathes 
quickly, and appears stupid.” “If the weather 
be damp and cold, keep her under shelter, and 
feed her moderately with nourishing food; but if 


ointment, and by the morning there was no ap- 


pearance of inflammation, and the skin was soft 
and supple and they soon got well. ‘Though this 


ointment is not prepared in the way directed, the 
same ingredients are used and almost exactly in 
the same proportions. It is an excellent ointment 
for man or beast, and should be kept in every 
family... EDMUND F. NOEL. 


COTTON SEED OIL. 


From the Petersburg Intelligencer. 


Our enterprising fellow-citizen, Jabez Smith, 
Ksq. has succeeded in bringing to perfection the 





the weather be fine, turn her into a bare pasture, 
where she will be obliged to exert herself for her. 
food. ‘Phe swollen udder, or rather that part of 
it which is afleeted (for there is seldom more than | 
one part or quarter atlected at atime) should have 
the bad milk drawn from it tlfree or four times a 
day; tor ifsutlered to remain in it, it will irritate 
and inerease the inflammation. Bathe it also after 
milking with olive oil, or elder ointment.” 

The same writer recommends medicine to be 
given internally. His doses are compounds, and 
the ingredients are not generally kept by flumers, 


manufacture of cotton seed oil forthe use of lamps. 


_Afier a fair trial, we have given it the preference 


over any sperm oil we have seen for many years. 


It burns with a beautiful and clear light, without 
‘smoke and entirely free from any offensive smell. 
| We congratulate the southern country on the 
successful eflort which has thus been made to give 


increased value to one of its staple products. The 
time is not far distant, when the oil from cotton 


seed, entering as it will into competition with sperm 


and linseed oil in the various uses to which they 
are applied, will become an important item in the 





but as epsom salts enter lareely into some ot them. 


l imagine they would answer alone. My own | 
impression is, that the best care would be, to let | 
the calf run with the mother during the continu. | 


ance of the inflammation, provided, it would suck 
ull the teats, 


Extract from the same writer. 
** Sore teats. —Some cows are very subject to sore 
feats, particularly such as have newly calved; if 


exports of the southern and south-western states. 
When the experiment was first made, to burn 
this oilin lamps, an opinion was entertained by 
some, that the glutinous matter could never be 
sulliciently extracted to answer so desirable a 
purpose. The recent improvements of Mr. Smith 
have removed every doubt upon that subject; and 
che now offers to the public an oil, which is 


‘unsurpassed by any other article of that description, 
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CUTTING CORN STALKS. | 


| 


From the Northern Farmer. | 


Among the most irrational practices in agricul- 
tural pursuits, is that of cutting the stalks, or 
“topping the corn,” as itis often called, betore the 
ears of corn are fully ripe. It is difficult to count 
tor the origin of the practice. It never was adopt- | 
edin England, for maize or Indian corn never | 
was cultivated in that country. It is possible that | 
in the early settlement of this country, some_ be- | 
van to cut the green stalks to feed cattle, and the | 
injury to the corn not being perceptible, the prac- | 
tice, by degrees became extensive. At the present | 
day, farmers consider it as a mark of bad husband- | 
ry, when the corn fields are not topped early, orin 
good season, But regardless of such prejudices I 
have not topped my corn for several years; and I 
furthermore say, that [ will never consent to have 
my corn stalks cut, until the corn has come to 
inaturity, or is ready to harvest. I do not know of 
even asingle beneficial purpose, which can be 
gained by adopting the common practice; and 
verily believe that, at no distant ang farmers, 
generally, will condemn the present practice, and 
feel surprised at the stupid folly which formerly 
countenanced it. 

In February 1832, I published a few remarks on 
this important subject, in the New England Far- 
mer. Other agriculturists had devoted some at- 
tention to it. Since that time, some fair experi- 
iments have been made, proving conclusively that | 
the present practice is attended with an unneces- 
eary-loss of labor, and a very great injury to the 
corn crops. We advert to the experiment of Wm. 
Clark, jr. of Northampton, stated in the Northern 
farmer of July 7, 1832, by which it appears that | 
the average loss, by cutting the stalks, exceeds 
lwelve bushels per acre; and also that the corn | 
weighs less by one pound per bushel. We will | 
add that the corn by shrivelling and shrinking, in 
consequence of mutilating the stalk, will be less 
valuable in respect to its flavor. 

The agriculturist should study the operations of 
nature. He will find these unerring and right. 
Science enlarges our conceptions and exalts our 
‘admiration of the works of the Creator, and pro- 
claims, at every step, as we advance our research- 
es into the vegetable as well as the animal king- 
doms, that “in wisdom He hath formed” the whole. 
The organic structure of every plant or vegetable | 
is periect, 

The beautiful foliage of trees, and the broad | 

blades or leaves of the corn are as necessary to 
their growth and existence as are the lungs to the 
human body. The green leaves emit oxygen, or 
the vital part of the air, and absorb that part, 
Which is Injurious to the human health, on respi-_ 
ration. If we attentively examine each part of 
the growing corn, we discover that each part per- | 
forms its natural finction, all tending to advance | 
he ear to maturity. The farina, which falls from | 
the top at the appointed season in copious effusion | 
upon the ereen silk or tassels, impregnates each 
kernel of the ear through the medium of the silk, 
one thread of which is attached to each kernel. 
But the stalk above, as well as below the ears 
rontauns a saccharine juice, which gently oozes | 
ce the cob, and from the cob into the kernel, and | 
re age’ does not cease until the kernel is | 
iy Tipe, [tis not ripe until its inner part be- 





| 


comes rather hard, or ,is “out of the milk,” as 
farmers say. 

The corn plant derives nutriment from the at- 
mospheric air as well as the soil. By depriving 
it of itstop and a portion of its blades, we cut off 
one source at least of its natural aliment. Such 
an unnatural practice arrests the natural circula- 
tion of the sap, which flows through the stalk. 
Some farmers may, perhaps believe, that by so 
doing, they can turn or force the juices into the 
ear in a mode more wisely than that already pro- 
vided by the Author of nature! 

It surely cannot require any great developement 
of the principles which govern vegetation, to con- 
vince the enlightened, that the common practice of 
cutting off the corn stalks near the middle, while 
the corn is in the milk, and while nature is making 
her efforts to bring it to maturity, must necessarily 
be attended with the injurious consequences, which 
fair experiments have clearly demonstrated. 

But is the corn plant the only vegetable which 
will flourish better under the operation of the dis- 
secting knife? Try it uponthe green potato vine, 
immediately after the potato has attained its full 
size. Strip the foliage from fruit trees, so soon as 
the fruit is fully grown. Try the experiment from 
a great variety of vegetables. The effect would 
not be doubtful. Let the farmer enquire, why the 
corn plant should stand in the field as a_ solitary 
exception to other vegetables? 

Some farmers think that topping the corn expe- 
dites its ripening, and gives a greater quantity of 
fodder for cattle. But it is fully ascertained that it 
will ripen sooner without cutting the stalks; and 
the tops and spreading blades furnish a_ partial 
protection against early frosts. This is admitted 
by some intelligent farmers, who still approve of 
“topping.” But it seems to us, that this admis- 
sion in accordance with the fact, tends to support 
the position we have advanced. 

The stalks, if cut green and dried, containing 
the saccharine juice provided by nature for the ear, 
may be sweeter; but would they not weigh more, 
had they been cut afier the corn is fit for harvest- 
ing. But it is certain, that the whole stalks cut 
up at once, near the ground, after the corn is fit to 
gather, will afford a greater quantity of fodder, the 


under stalks being much heavier than the tops. 


The “butts” are generally left and wasted in the 
field. Any portion of these, which the cattle will 
not eat, ought to be converted into manure. If the 
cattle have a keener appetite for stalks cut when 
green, we know that they also very greedily con- 


‘sume those cut at harvest time. 


If topping did not injure the corn, there cannot, 


therefore, be any gain by pursuing the present 


practice. But this practice is attended by useless 
labor. ‘ 

Some have recommended to cut up the corn, 
when ripe, close to the ground, tie it in small bun- 
dles, and set it up in small stacks by the side of 
the corn field to dry, and afterwards to convey it 
to the barn to husk. But we think that in favora- 
ble seasons, when the standing corn is well dried, 
or fit for harvesting, it may be more judicious to 
cut up the corn close to the ground, convey a few 
loads daily to the barn, spread it well upon the 
floor, husk it immediately, and put it into a gra- 
nary made for the purpose, standing on posts about 
three feet from the ground, properly ventilated. 
For several years this has heen our practice. 
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Another practice , amrong farmers, is very cen- 
surable. ‘They often pile up their corn in the barn 
in large heaps in order to have what are called 
“huskings.” In these heaps there are often green 
materials, green stalks, green ears, and foul mat- 
ter, whic h alter laying ashort time, produce a 
state of fermentation, the whole heap becomes 
warm, and tainted with the noxious gases or efliu- 
via which penetrate every part. The corn is 
finally husked, and ofien placed in rooms not well 
ventilated. ‘The corn may be sound and look 
finely—the bread palatable, perhaps called good. 
But the quesiion, whether it might not have been 
rendered far betler and sweeter with proper ma- 
nagement, seldom, perhaps, enters the farmer’s 
mind. W. CLAGGETT’. 


Portsmouth, March 12, 1834. 


REMARKS ON GATHERING FODDER IN VIRGINIA. 


Several selected articles on the cutting of corn tops 
have at different times been presented to the readers 
of the Farmers’ Register, with the hope that some 
persons would thereby be induced to give the fruits of 
their observation and experience, on the same subject. 
But as this has not yet been done, we will attempt 
more pointedly to invite attention to what is in Vir- 


ginia, a far more important business than in New Eng-- 


land, and which, if wrong, must be attended with an- 
nual losses, of incalculable amount. 

The evils spoken of by Mr. Claggett in the foregoing 
communication, are attributed merely to the cutting oii 
the tops of corn—as northern farmers, seldom, if ever, 
strip off the blades below the ears. In Virginia, we | 
invariably do both; as few make any hay, and all rely | 
principally on the corn blades for long forage for threir 


horses. It is true, that every one admits that the tops | 
and blades should not be removed until the “corn is | 


forward enough to bear it:” 
does notevery year violate this rule, in a vast number | 
of cases, even in his own judgement—and_ perhaps in 
ten times as many, if the truth was clearly understood. 
No experiment has yet been made to try whether any, 
or what amount of injury is caused by depriving a | 
green stalk of corn of its leaves and top: but it seems 
not improbable, as the process is usually conducted, 
that the loss of grain is more than equal to the whole 
net profit on the fodder. 

No experiment, however, would be required by any | 
one acquainted with the laws of vegetation, to be sa-_ 
tisfied that while the plant remains green, it must still | 
be furnishing something to the unripe grain. When! 
all the grain is perfectly made, the leaves and tops 
have completed their intended functions, and they 
wither and die very soon afterwards. If in the short 
interval between the perfect maturity of the grain, and 


the drying of the blades, the latter could be gathered 


but there is no one who | 


> loss therefrom. 


aaniiiiaiel that when the outer part of the grain is 
| hard, and shows the indenture that the large southern 
corn is marked with, the fodder may be gathered safe- 
ly. The arrival of that time is anxiously watched for 
by industrious farmers, and ‘‘pushing overseers,” not 
only to save the crop of fodder in the best condition, 
but because there is then no regular crop work on 
hand, and regular employment is desirable for the la- 
boring force. The ripening of corn, of course, is ir- 
regular in every field, from the many replanted 
stalks, and from various other causes. If the opera- 
tion was put off until every stalk was considered ready 
for it, the greater part of the blades would be dry and 
|worthless—and therefore the time is chosen when the 
great majority of the plants have just reached (what is 
said to be) the safe and proper state. The laborers 
may be directed to pass by the immature plants: but 
they very rarely have care or judgement to do this; 
and every ear’on such plants, is more or less damaged 
by the operation. For whether the plants are.green or 
ripe, the stripping off all the leaves serves to kill them 
immediately. Whenever it is safe to deprive the corn 
of all-its leaves, it is as safe to cut off the whole plant, 
as is done sometimes at the north. 

If any one denies the damage caused more or less 
to every crop of corn by pulling fodder too early, let 
him now visit his corn crib, and see what a large pro- 
portion of ears have shrivelled grains, standing sepa- 
rate and loose on the cob. Every ear of this kind 
which had been planted not very late, nor on Iand too 
poor to perfect the plant, owes its deficiency to the 
fodder gathering. In some seasons, the leaves dry 
-much sooner than others, compared to tle hardening 











of the grain—and in those years, lest the fodder should 
| be totally lost, unusual damage is caused to the grain. 
This was the case in 1832. Though the pulling of 
fodder was begun unusually late, and after it had lost 
much by being dried on the stalks, still the grain was 
generally too soft. When the corn was beaten out for 
sale, in the following spring, it was found very diffi- 
cult to separate the grain from the cob: and the grain 
was of inferior quality, from some (at least) of the 
lightest and warmest, as well as richest soils, on the 
| lower James river. As even the earliest frost, in such 


| 
' 


situations, must give full time for Indian corn to be 
matured, these ellects could only have been caused by 
the life of the plants having been destroyed, and the 
inaturity of the grain prev ented, by the too early ga- 
thering the fodder. 

It is hoped that careful and fair experiments may be 
made the next season so as to leave less of doubt on 
this subject—or to awaken doubts in those who may 
be pursuing a wrong course, without a suspicion of 


| 
co 
i 
| 
| 


it may be admitted that no harm would be done: but | 


the fodder would already have been greatly injured by 


age, and the gathering would be troublesome from the | 


irregularity of the ripening. 
But without contending for the full extent of this 
position, let us test our practice by our generally pre- 
vailing opinions; and by that test, our practice will be 
found to be wasteful and injudicious. 


It is generally | 


BONE MANURE. 


| Mr. Watson, a distinguished agriculturist of 
Perthshire, put 25 bushels per acre of bone dust 
on two Seoich acres, 25 cart-loads of barn manure 
on each of two more acres. ‘The acres with bone 


manure produced 28 tons of turnips, and the other 
22 tons. 
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pregnant with consequence of the greatest import- 
tance to the nation at large. A dark and threat- 
ening cloud hangs over our land, and whether we 
shall be visited with the whirlwind and the tem- 
To a query in your last “Register” in relation | — pierces ult — the sunshine 

nme | ansaer, thet © Nave ie eevera Oe ee ee ee Our roe 
to mar dee ih event success, My | pects, yet remains in the womb of tuturity; but it 
years used marsh ein volgar gpa mR ners : ‘A behoves us to be prepared for either event. If it 
estate lies on a salt-water river, and marsh Thue | 1 ordained that the tornado shall sweep over our 


MARSH MUD AS MANURE. 
‘To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register, 


Queen Ann's county, Eastern Shore of Md. 


) 


. 5 


has never failed in any application [ have made of 
it. I prefer it from small inlets which make from | ° 


. . ° ‘ 
iver j fields, which have been long in| > “age ~ 
the river uno my ne yay | Worse oll, for having contemplated the probability 


cultivation, as it is improved by the deposite frou | 
the uplands; but I find it very valuable trom the |” 
salt marsh, where it has had no such improve-| ‘ 
ment. 
crow kindly from its effects, and I deem it more 
valuable than barn yard manure. 

I would recommend to your correspondent to | 
begin with a small experiment, as it has not uni- 
formly in this county answered expectations. A 
friend of mine, who resides on Chester river, some | 
vears ago carried out a large quantity, from which 
he derived but little benefit, and for which, I have | 


( 


( 


been unable to account, unless it be that the wa- | 


‘ i « 

Theat, Indian corn, oats, and clover) > 4 
W heat, . ’ , der ceasé to agttate our minds, yet shall we be 
benefited by having been prepared {or it. 


and, and our fair prospects of wealth and of 
rreatness shall be blasted, we shall not be the 


4 such an event, and for having endeavoured to 
vert its fury. Should our fears, however, prove 
rroundless, and the rumbling of the distant thun- 


It is not 
Jur Intention to enter into any discussion on the 


| great question Winch now agitates and distracts 
| 


mur councils, Our present object is merely to 


throw outa few hints, which may perchance be 
of use to some ol our planters. 


Itis a well known fact, that the quantity of cot- 


ton already grown is fully equal to the consump 


© - @° 3 4 A } t s ‘ 7 is yeheve ) KCee if. 
ters of the Wye, (where I reSide) are much salier | tion, uid by many, it is believed, to exceed it. It 


than those of the Chester. 


is also well known to our planters, that at the pre- 


- i. 5 oy 2 swiss oo aT thie 1. 
° a , isc SCS, Sl i “1G ¢ i Vie 
I have a piece of hilly land, though not broken | 8°Mt prices, it Is Tar trom being acrop, which makes 


. . » . . . tee vat va) * or the ecanit; ‘ested ] . 
by gullies, in one of my fields, the cultivation of) ® good return for the eapital vested in it. 


It is, we 


vhs . elieve, a losine business to many—we say. : 
which had been for many years abandoned, on | believe, a losing business to many—we say.a 


account ofits sterility: the adjacent land by means 
of marl, I had got into a state of fertility, but this 
being acold soil, with much gravel in it, [ did not 
deem it in a state to be improved by marl. In 
1831, Leovered it with marsh mud, of good quali- 
ty, about seventy loads to the acre, and put it in 
wheat in the fall, but the whole of it being covered 
with sedge, I could not put it ina good state of 
weparation: I nevertheless reaped a tolerable crop, 
” estimation from the shocks about ten bushels 
to the acre. Last year though the season was 
unfavorable, it produced a good crop of Indian 
corn. It is now in oats and clover, and promises 
a fine crop. .'Though I have plenty of shell marl, 
for immediate profit, [ prefer marsh mud: it is 
more accessible, its effects are quicker, and much 
more can be done in the way of improvement for 
the same money. At the same time I confess,. 
that the permanent advantages of marl are much 
greater, and I think marl and marsh mud will both 
be improved by combination. My present pro- 
ject is to cover my fields convenient to the river, | 
with marsh mud, which I have in part eflected: | 
should I live to accomplish it, 1 shall consider my 
estate improved an hundred per cent. 

I am sorry to bear witness that the lands on the | 
Eastern Shore of’ Maryland, like those of’ lower | 
Virginia, are greatly impoverished, and that no- 
thing can prevent the depopulation of a country, 
once fertile and still dear to us, but an improved | 
system of agriculture, in the promotion of which, 
I think your Register well calculated to contribute. 

RHE HHH HH 








OBSERVATIONS ON THIE PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
From the Southern Agriculturist. 


‘The present crisis in our national affairs is cer- | 
tainly one, which the southern planter must re-- 
gaurd with the most painful anxiety. It is one’ 





losing business, for we consider all such, which 
does not yield us that interest on our capital, which 
we could obtain for it in other pursuits. 
be the case, and we think there are few who will 
deny it, it will require but a small share of discern- 


It such 


ment to ascertain, that it has become necessary for 
us to retrench our expenses as far as possible, that 
we should live as much within our income as it is 
practicable; and that we should commence a sys- 
tem of frugality and economy, not only on our 
plantations, but even in our very families; nay, 
more, it may be necessary in many instances to 
push this even to extremes. We are aware how 
much easier it is to lay down rules for our conduct 
than to practice them; we are aware that it is not 
an easy task for us afler having been accustomed 
toa certain style’of living, to descend to that 
which we consider inferior, that it is not an easy 
matter for us to relinquish those luxuries, which, 
from long indulgence, we have been brought to 
consider as the very necessaries of life. 

There is a species of pride which prompts us to 
imitate the luxuries of the wealthy, and to imitate 
if not exceed, the siyle of our neighbors, and this, 
too, when we very often know that the conse- 
quences will be pernicious, if not ruinous; and it 
very ofien occurs that the deeper we are involved, 
the more anxious do we become to conceal it fram 
the world, and the more strenuous to maintain the 
same showy appearance. We cannot brook the 
idea that our more wealthy neighbor (who by the 
by, may be in equally as bad circumstances as 


, ourselves) should lock down on us with pity, if not 


with contempt. We cannot bear the thought that 
the world should know that we are not as wealthy 
as it was willing to believe us to be, and thus lose 
the importance attached to our riches. © But surely 
this is a false pride. Neither the dignity nor the 
usefulness of a man consistsin the extent of his 
possessions, and it is surely more praiseworthy for 
him, to exert a small portion of his firmness, and at 
once check his mad -career, than to continue the 
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deception until it is beyond his power to control his | 
destiny any longer; and certainly we should think | 
it wiser in him to retrench whilst he has it in his 
power, than to continue his course and reduce him- 
self and his family to the brink of ruin, perhaps, 
to want, for such must be the final termination un- 
less unforseen circumstances prevent. Many put 
off the evil day, and because they have as ufficien- | 
cy tosupport themselves thus, as long as in all 
probability they shall live, think not of the future, 
and finally leave their fiumilies in the most abject | 
distress. ‘This is selfish and unmanly, and cannot 
but be condemned by all, however much we may | 
be inclined to follow in the same track. We have | 
said that we should economize in our families, and 
live for the present, at least, by the strictest rules 
of frugality. But having gone thus far, we pre- | 
sume to go no farther, we enter not into the pri- | 
vacy of domestic life, we pretend not to dictate in | 
this matter. Whatis economy in one, may be 
prodigality in another. All that we can recom- 
mend is, that each should endeavor to his utter- 
most, so far to retrench his expenses, that his 
income shall not only be equal to, but even exceed 
it, so that there may be an excess which may be 
appropriated either to the extinguishment of old | 
debts, or the purchase of other property. 

It is our wish to enter somewhat more fully into 
the details of the economy of our plantations, 
and to touch on some few of those sources of ex- 





penditure which have for many years past drained | 
us of such large portions of our income. We be- | 
lieve that many of our planters on this score have | 
been both negligent, and wasteful. We _ believe | 
that much has been expended which might have | 
been saved. We believe that expenses have been | 
incurred which need not have been, had we but | 
justly understood and estimated our own resources, | 
This has not been the case, and we are now reap- 
ing our rewards. The evil is not, however, past | 
bearing, nor beyond aremedy. It but requires | 
that we chould turn our attention seriously to the | 
subject, and manfully to persist in the execution of 
our design of reformation. The first step towards 
this is for us to determine to live as much as possi- 
ble within our own resources, to purchase nothing 
for our farms or plantations which we can rear or 
manufacture at home, thus leaving whatever may 
arise from the sale of our crops almost untouched. 
We do not pretend to say that all that is needed 
ona plantation can be there obtained—we know 
that this is not the case—we know that in many 
instances it will be better to purchase, rather than | 
attempt the making at home. But we do say | 
that more than two-thirds of our expenses on our | 
plantations may be saved by a just distribution of | 
the labor of our workmen. And here permit us | 
to introduce two trite sayings, and which it would 
be forthe benefit of our planters to reflect on, 
somewhat oftener than they do. The first is, “a 
penny saved is a penny gained,” and the other is 
“take care of the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” 

The first item which we would recommend to 
the consideration of our planters is, that they 
should raise on their plantations, at least, as much | 
grain as may be equal to the consumption of the 
place; let there be rather an excess thana defi- | 
ciency. During the prevalence of the cotion | 
mania, (for we can call it by no softer name) th’s 
was almost altogether neglected, and we depend- 








' 


ed in a great degree on importations for our supply 
of provisions. —Our whole thoughts were given to 
cotton. ‘This was the theme of every conversa- 
tion, and every thing else appertaining to agricul- 
ture was deemed of two little consequence, to di- 
vert in any manner any part of our attention or 
labor. We became completely infatuated, neglect- 
ed every thingelse and became purchasers of what 
with the greatest ease might have been produced 
on our plantations in abundance. During the 
period when cotton bore such extravagant prices, 
some plausible reasons might have been assigned, 
for thus deviating from what appears to us to be 
the true policy of every planter, but that this state 
of things should continue after the cause which 
produced it has ceased, is surely a matter of some 
surprise. But so it is, although we cannot make 
use of the same plea in extenuation of our fault. 
During the period to which we refer, it was said, 
“that an acre of cotton would purchase the produce 
of several acres of corn, and therefore it was bet- 
ter to plant all cotton, and purchase whatever corn 
was necessary for the consumption of the planta- 
tion.” In some instances this might have been so, 
but we doubt whether at any time this has been a 
correct system of management, and we are inclined 
to think that the whole has been supported by 
arguments drawn from false data. The principal 
of which have been: 

Ist. In overrating the quantity of cotton produced, 
and the price likely to be obtained, and underrat- 
ing the corn both as to quantity, and the price we 
would have to give for it. 

2dly. In not considering the difference of work 
required in working and preparing the product of 
an acre of cotton for market, and the labor bestow- 
ed on an acre of corn, and how much morea la- 
borer could attend of the one than of’ the other. 

3dly. In not apportioning justly the work neces- 
sary to be done, to the means we had for accom- 
plishing it, and on this, perhaps, more depends 
than at first view of the subject appears. Thusit 
sometimes happens that less is accomplished than 
might have been, and itis owing to this that we 


‘see one planter with the same force performing 


nearly twice as much as any other. 

But it is not our intention to enlarge on these 
topics. ‘The present low prices of cotton will force 
us, if it has not already done so, to abandon a sys- 
tem of management, which has for its object the 
raising of one article alone, with the product of 
which we are to purchase all other things neces- 
sary forus. This is regarded by many as a great 
calamity, but we confess that we do not view it in 
this light; it is true, one of the staple articles of our 
state has been reduced in value; yet, still, we do 
not see cause for despondency. The resources of 
the southern states have never yet been fully de- 
veloped, and we believe that there are many 
sources of wealth, which are either untried, or but 


just coming into notice, which may once more re- 


store to us those days of prosperity which now 
appear to have glided from us forever. On this 
subject we intend not now to make any observa- 
tions, we will confine our remarks to the policy 
proper to be pursued by our planters as individuals 
and not as members of a body politic. We intend 
also to be brief in what we shall say, wishing ra- 
ther to draw the attention of our planters to the 
subject, and then leave it to their better judgment, 
than to enter into any crude details of our own. 
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We have said, that each planter should depend | 


on his own resources, and rely more on the means 


which have been placed within his reach, for the | 


supply of such things as may be needed on his 
place. In this respect, at least, we would wish 
him to imitate our northern farmers, who usually 
so manage their affairs as to leave the proceeds ol 
their principal crops untouched for any of the ex- 
penses of the farm: and thus would we wish it to 
be among us here. Let our planters raise their 
own provisions, their own horses, or mules, their 
own oxen and their cows,their sheep and their hogs. 


An intelligent stranger would, perhaps, be sur- | our | 
‘it will be for the good of the southern states gen- 


prised at this list of (we would almost say) indis- 


pensables, to every farmer, things without which | 
no farm can be well conducted. Yet, alas, how | may 
| period. 


few are there who do not depend altogether on 
purchasing every article here enumerated, if we 
except that of cattle. Yet each and all, can be 
raised on almost every farm, suflicient for the de- 
mand, without materially diverting any ol the 
labor, which might be wanted for other purposes, 


and is it not a shame to us that these things should | 
be bought instead of being raised at home? And | 
isit not a greater shame to us, that instead of 
being able to supply one another with the articles 


wanted, that we are obliged to seek for them 
abroad—to import corn from the North, and hogs, 
mules and horses from the West? Thus it is that 
we have ever been drained. We have been ac- 
counted rich, and we have even believed it, but 
we have been only nominally so. We have re- 
ceived large amounts for our cottons, but it has 


Now what are needed by a planter for his plan- 
tation? Provisions and clothes tor his negroes; 
horses or mules for his work; sheep, hogs and 
cattle, for the general good of the place. ‘That all 
of these can be produced on his place, we presume 


no one will pretend to deny, the point to be consid- 
‘ered is not the feasibility of the thing, but the ex- 
| pediency of it, not whether we can execute, but 


whether we shall gain or lose by it; finally, whe- 
ther it be more economical in us to raise and ma- 


‘nufieture these articles for ourselves, and among 
‘ourselves, or purchase them. 


We think it is for 
our interest to do this among ourselves—we think 


erally if the planters will pursue this plan. We 
may, perhaps, take up this subject at some future 
AGRICOLA. 

CAUSES OF 


THE DEPRESSED CONDITION OF 


LOWER VIRGINIA, 


For the Farmers’ Register. 





* * * * The salt tide region of Virginia 
possesses such great advantages for farming, and 
offers so many inducements for the investments of 

(capitalists, that it seems to a stranger not only re- 

imarkable, but unacceuntable, why agricultural 

| profits and improvements should be @enerally so 

‘low, and the prices of land still more depressed: 

_poor lands, but such as have abundant and cheap 

‘means for being enriched, often selling at from 

Sl to S2 the acre—and even such as are already 

‘rich, at from $5 to 820. Many tracts at such 


passed from us for these necessary supplies, and if) prices are on waters among the best in the world 


a true balance sheet was exhibited, on which 
should be set down all moneys received for cotton, 


absolutely necessary, the balance in our fivor, 
would, we fear, be but very trifling, compared to 


what is generally supposed. Thus giving to us | 


the appearance of wealth without the reality, and 
by this very deception, have we been brought 
almost to the verge of ruin, by causing a greater 
carelessness in the management of our aflairs, and 
introducing a more luxurious style of living among 
us. 

We have digressed from our subject and will 
now return. We confess that we wish to see 
even more than this accomplished. We wish to 
see our planters not only raising their own provi- 
sions, horses, mules, cattle, &c., but even manu- 
facturing the clothing necessary for their workmen, 
the bagging necessary for their cotton, and the 
rope necessary for baling it. We may, perhaps, 
be deemed visionary for even touching on these 
subjects, yet we do not hesitate a moment to say, 


for navigation—and all are convenient to them, 


‘and to some one or more of the market towns of 
and all expended by us for articles, which were | 


the Chesapeake. It is a ready answer, and the 
one which is usually given and received as conelu- 
sive to account for the degradation of this noble 
farming region, that the unhealthiness of the coun- 
try prevents its Improvement. But this is very 
far from being true. It is not denied that many 
particular parts of the low country, are much ex- 
posed to the consequences of malaria, in autumnal 
bilious fevers of greater or less violence—and that 
the inhabitants of the whole region are more sub- 
ject than those of higher lands, to very mild forms 
of such diseases—generally intermittent fevers, 
which seidom last more than a few days, or re- 
quire the aid of a physician. Much the greater 
part of all these diseases are attributable to local 





improvement in farming, will serve hereafter to 
remove. But even as at present, and without 
counting on these means of prevention, the tide 
water region is far from being so unhealthy as is 





causes, which the increase of knowledge, and of 





that all can be done, and so done, that we shall | believed by strangers. The ague and fever, and 
gain considerably by it. Moreover, we have not | other mild forms of bilious diseases, seem to serve 
the slightest doubt but that the day is not far dis- las a safety valve to the human frame, to let off 
tant when it will be done. And can this be done? the seeds of all others—and the penalty paid in 
W e say that it can, we are so situated, that there | this manner, however disagreeable it may be, is 
is not an article grown or manufactured, which | in a considerable degree an insurance against the 
may be necessary for us to have, excepting, per- | violent and fatal inflammatory diseases which are 
haps, a few articles of luxury, but which may be | so much more prevalent in what are called healthy 
brought to perfection among us. We have allthe | regions. It seems indeed that the healthiness or 
materials for being a great and independent state, | unhealthiness of any place, is usually estimated 
and we lack but the spirit. It is in the power of| altogether by the degree of prevalence of autum- 
our planters, to be the most independent agricul- | nal bilious diseases—and if a place is nearly free 
lurists inthe world. We admit that these are {from these, it is considered healthy, no matter how 
road assertions, but we think that they can be | many may be afflicted, or die, with consumptions, 
Supported both by arguments and facts. ! pleurisies, &c. Diseases, except those of’ bilious 
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character, cay at all seasons except in autumn, are 


rare in this part ef the country; and many situa-) 
tions, and thousands of individuals through thei iy 
lives, are as free even from these most prevailing 
diseases, as is usual above the fills of the rivers. 


try. But Pam dispe to believe that the main | 
cause, (and one all oo ah for the eflects,) Is 
that which is our great boast and pride at home, 
and the continued theme of our pri aise abroad— | 
“the hospitality of Old Virgini: 1.” "Po this virtue | 
(carried to the excess which converts a virtue to a 
vice) T ascribe the decline of the finest part oi) 
Virginia, and the impoverishment and ruin’ of 
thousands of the kindest and warmest hearted 
people in the world. Such effects are certainly | 
not produced merely by the meat and liquor con- | 
sumed by friends and visiters: but it is our custom 
to give up to all visiters not only the best enter- 
tainment, but also-the time, the employments, and | 
the hi bits of the host—and thi snot only for friends, 
and visiters Whose company is pleasing and de- 
sirable, but for every individual of the ds ‘spicable | 
race of loungers and’spongers which our custom 
of universal hospitality has ereated—gentlemen 
(for they are all so’styled,) who spend their lives 
in feasting at the expense of other people, and 
who are content to live despised, provided they 
can live without labor. These spongers are a 
class peculiar to our region, and who could not 
exist elsewhere. Tf any of them were ¢: ried by 
compulsion among ihe frugal people of the east-| 
ern states, or the laborious and enterprising set- | 
Jers of the West, they would soon starve—or 


>» 
aa 


sufler almost as painful an alternative in being 


compelled to work to earn food and clothing. 
Would to heaven they could meet the same fate 
here—for they are the devourers of our fur coun- | 
try, and destroy ers of its inhabitants. One hun- | 
dred of such honorable and gentlemanly vagrants | 
are more fatal to the distriet they prey upon, than | 
would be periodical visitations of clouds of Asiatic | 
locusts, accompanied by the Asiatic cholera. 

T he farmer who may be the most disposed to 
enrich his land, and to make the greatest possible 
profit from his capital and means, must either | 
come into the general habits of the country, or be 
considered a nige@ardly churl: and for this reason, 
many who would find no pleasure in such a course 





| COUrSt 
| mueh, i in the land of his birth. 

Many causes have conctirred to produce and in- | 
crease the degraded epee of the lower coun- | 


fe rlility. 


and, of course, won the bet of 1000 dollars. 


— 


of labor and frugality, the ruined farmer may be- 
come rich betore he diés—and if false shame had 
not preve nted his pursuing any thing like the same 
, he might have remained, and prospered as 


But it is not only the impove ‘rishment of our 
farmers that acts so injuriousiy upon the land and 
the condition of the country generally: the emigra- 
tion which this impoverishment induces, is itself’ a 
tax that wouldserve to drain from Lower Vi irginia, 
wll its average profit, and confer as much on the 
new and thriving western states. If a million of 
dollars worth of property annually is carried from 
Virginia to Alabama by emigrants, no equivalent 
is lett, and the general effect is precisely the same 
as if that amount of tribute was annually drawn 
from the labor of the one country, and given to 
aid the improvement of the other. To do justice 
to this subject would require a much wider range 


than this letter permits, or than I have ability to 


fiil—and I heartily wish that the subject could be 
fully and truly exhibited. But this is certain, that 
the tribute which Virginia and other old states 
annually pay by emigration to the new, is enough 
to produce a very great diflerence in their respec- 
tive conelitions, inc de pendent of all differences of 
‘The loss to our country by emigration is 
not only in the property of the emigrants: their 


"persons constitute perhaps a loss equally. great. 


They are generally enterprising and industrious, 

otien well educ ated—and fitted i in a high degree 10 
increase the wealth and promote the prosperity. of 
whatever land they inhabit. 1f such men lett this 
state without one dollar of’ property, still it would 
_be the loser by all that had been consumed in their 
maintenance and education. * * * * * = # 


GREAT EXPLOIT. 


On Saturday, a pair of horses before a heht 


wagon, trotted over the Centreville course on Long 


Island, 100 miles in two minutes less than 10 hours, 


Is 
this not unprecedented?— ew York Gazette. 


This “great exploit” did not command universal ap- 
plause—as witness the following remarks of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser, which are not more 
severe than well deserved. 


It was a match against time by two horses be- 
longing to Mr. R B. Thiel, of this city, for $1500, 


of life, even if free of cost,submit to travel with their | to trot in a light four wheel carriage, one hundred 
ne ighbors this broad road to ruin. No retreneh- | miles in ten successive hours; and was won, having 

ment of ex xpense, no lessening of hospitality, can | two minutes thirty-five seconds to spare. If what 
be endured—poverty and exile are preferable: and | we have heard be correct, the latter part of the 
when a man’s property is nearly expended, he gelis | match was a scene revolting to humanity. The 
his land for less than the dw elling house on it alone | horses performed wonders the first eighty miles, 
is worth, and moves with the scanty remnant of| but evidently flagged the ninth hour, and on the 


his wealth to a western wilderness. ‘There, other 
habits prevail, and he can assume » them without | 
shrinking. He works and lives for himself and | 
his family, and not to supply the wants, and suit | 
his habits to the opinions of the most worthless | 
art of the. world. He perhaps dwells in a log 
ale sits on a wooden stool, eats plain food on a 


tenth, became so comple tely worried, that,. during 
a portion of that time, they were whip ped with a 
degree of cruelly unheard of’ on any course in this 
country or in Europe. One of the papers states 
that men with whips had toe drive them around the 
last mile, and that there is little hope of the recov- 


ery of one of these fine animals—should he even 
table of rough plank, and sleeps soundly on a corn- | 


survive, he will never be fit for the road again. 


shuck or moss mattress. - H triend or stranger, We shall be glad to give contradiction to this state- 
comes, he is welcomed (with true hospitality,) to! ment, if it be ‘untrue. If it be trae—and we had 
a share of the custom: wry plain fare: but both host , the story trom the lips of a gentleman who was on 
and visiter have work to perform, and both get the course—the authors deserve strong public cen- 
away to it without sacrificing either time or busi- sure, and it is the duty of the grand jury to indict 
ness to the abuse of hospitality. By such a course | them. 
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Fromthe American Rail Road Journal. 
HAMILTON'S SAWING AND BORING MACHINE. 


This machine is designed for sawing and boring 
wood or timber, and is claimed by Colonel Hamil- 
ton in his specification to be “an improvement in 


curved segments, mitre joints, tenons, and also bor- 
ina of felloes and hubs of wheels;” and general- 
ly tor sawing circular, curved, and plain surfiices. 

The machine is propelled by a two horse power 
steam engine. Animal or water power may be 
applied forthe same purpose. ‘The particular form 
required is sawed out of the timber with perfect 
accuracy and great expedition, by mens of one 
or more thin narrow saws moving up and down, 
There is also belonging to this machine a hori- 
zontal saw for cutting segments of circles their 
proper lengths, and with proper inclinations for 
joints, tenons, &e. &c. Hubs of carriages are bored 
with periect precision. All these operations are el- 
fected by the changing position of the material; 
accommodating itselfas it comes in contact with 
the saw or auger, so as to receive the exact form, 
inclination, &e. required. HKvery thing is done, 
without marking or laying out, with mathematical 
accuracy by means of scales, which are distinctly 
laid down on the machine. 








The machinery which guides and steadies the’ 


material in its movements may be readily varied, 
so as to form segments of wheels of greater or less 
dimensions; and the boring may also be more or 
less inclined. ‘The scale indicates the exact posi- 
tion which the part of the machine that guides the 


material required to form a wheel,—tfor instance, of 


greater or less circumference: slats and legs of chairs 
may be made of various lengths, and thicknesses, 
and shapes, as fashion or utility may dictate. ~~ 


This machine affords a happy specimen of 


labor saving, and may be advantageously applied 
toa variety of useful purposes. It occupies but 
little space, only apart of a small room. No skill 
| is required in using it. A mere laborer, or a boy, 
can learn in a few hours to use the machine, and 


to produce the article as perfect as the most skilful 
| Like many other labor saving ma- 
chines, it performs that part of the labor which the 
accuracy and strength of the human hand are in- 
competent rapidly, and with precision, to perform; 
it, in fact, does the work which is the most difficult 


machinist. 


7 and toilsome to the laboring manufacturer. 


The expedition with which materials of small | 
value, and with very little waste, are converted | 
na into articles of comparatively much greater value | 

7 Chair backs sawed | 
from our native curled maple are worth from eight: 


ee 


is entitled to particular notice. 


to twelve and a half dollars per hundred. 


——- 


CABBAGES. 


and firm, and also to keep better. 


: Vou. I.—1]1 


> 
aes 


the mode of sawing felloes of wheels, circular and | 


By the aid of this machine, which costs only 
about three hundred dollars, a common laborer may 
do the work of twenty or thirty mechanics. ‘The 
merit claimed by Col. Hamilton consists chiefly in 
the facility and accuracy with which the material | 
is adapted to the saw, so as expeditiously and uni- | 
lurmly to produce the exact form which is wanted. 


‘ . . 
M. Fk urstenau manures his cabbages before they | 
close their heads, with sheep dung round the 
stems, which occasions them to grow very large | 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


William and Mary College, June 17, 1834s 


Dear Str—According to your request, f here- 
with transmit to you the substance of two lectures, 
much enlarged, containing my views in full upon 
the subject of the usury laws. I perfectly agree 
‘with you in the opinion, that this is a subject of 
the greatest importance, and one in which the 
agriculturist should feel a deep interest. The bu- 
siness of agriculture must form the chief oecupa- 
tion in every country, particularly in such a coun- 
try as ours. Itis the great substratum, it I may 
say, so, the foundation on which are-erected all 
other trades and professions. ‘The agriculturist is 
in fact the great supporter and paymaster to all 
the other classes of productive and unproductive 
laborers. Every operation of trade, every change 
in the direction of capital, every regulating law, 
either directly! or indirectly concerns his interests. 
There is no one, consequently, more deeply inte- 
rested in the various complicated concerns of com-: 
merce, in the character and amount of the taxes, 
in fine, tthe general system of legislation, than 
he is. Fortunately too, for the world,.this interest 
is generally in complete harmony with every other. 
Its policy is to war on none, but suffer all to flour- 
ish under a system of free trade. “Land and 
trade,” says Sir Josiah Child,” “are twins, and 
ever will wax and wane together. It cannot be 
ill with trade but lands will fall, nor ill with lands, 
| If then the usury laws, as 





| but trade will feel it.” 
[have attempted to prove, influence unfavorably 
‘the distribution: and circulation of capital, check 
‘the natural division -of employments, and produce 
stagnation of trade, it is a subject to which the 
agriculturist should look with a view to the correc- 
tion of the evil. Ile, if any one, certainly has a 
right.to be heard on this subject; for sure he may 
ibe, that if any thing work wrong in the com- 
| plicated. machinery of the laws, he will be*the 
| man to suffer by it, either directly or indirectly. 

|. Some have supposed that the usury laws were 
‘necessary to draw to land the capital which it re- 
quires, by lowering the rate of interest to the level 
|of profits in agriculture. [hope I have satisfac- 
| torily shown the fallacy of this opinion. 
ture, will always command its due share of capital; 
jand any artificial attraction of capital to this de- 
partment, by stripping others ef their due propor- 
tion, would only serve to lower agricultural -pro- 
fits, and sink the general prosperity of the country: 
and recollect, too, that one great evil under which 
we‘are suflering in this state, is a general apathy, 
a want of that energy and activity which commu- 
nicates life and spirit to every department of in- 
dustry. Now if there be any force in the reason- 
| ing contained in the following sheets, I have shown 
that the usury laws, as far as they operate, have a 
‘tendency to check that salutary division of labor 
so essential to the prosperity of every communi- 
ty—to throw a clog on the great wheel ofcom- 
/merce, and consequently to increase that apathetic 
‘listless condition into which we seem unfortunate- 
ly to have fallen. Besides, if the usury laws 
‘could, by their operation, actually reduce the rate 
of interest, (which fortunately they cannot) they 
would undoubtedly increase the tendency in labor 
and capital to emigrate to the regions of the west; 
a tendency which has already proved one of the 
‘most powertully operating causes against the pros- 
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perity of our state, by oe from the land and 
from commerce, capital as fast as it accumulates, 


to spread over the distant regions of the west. So | 


far then from the views which I have taken of the 
usury laws being hostile to the interest of agricul- 
ture, itis directly the reverse—I contend they are 
in perfect harmony with that interest. 

I hope then, that the following sheets will be 
honored with a perusal by most of your subseri- 
bers, especially by the agricultural portion. Tam 
well aware that my opinions on this subject are 
far from being popular. Hy then, I can suceced 
for the present in awakening the spirit of enquiry, 
and of directing public opinion to the subject, | 
hall be fully compensated for my labors. 

With high respect, and great regard, 
I am, dear sir, your obdt serv t, 
THOMAS R. DEW. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
ESSAY 
ON THE INTEREST OF MONEY, AND TEE POLI- 
CY OF LAWS AGAINST USURY. 


By Tuomas R. Dew, Professor of Political Economy, Metaphy- 
sics, &c. College of Williain and Mary. 


There is no subject connected with the science 
of political economy, which is more interesting 
or important, than that of money—the great mea- 
surer of value, and the most potent agent, by which 
labor and capital are stimulated into’ productive 
action, and the exchanges of society are eflected. 
I have already in former lectures given you an 
account of the causes which render a circulating 


medium necessary in the progress of society, and 
pointed out the circumstances which determine the 
relative values of the metals and other commodi- 
ties throughout the civilized world; I have shown | 


you how, by judicious banking, the circulating 


medium may be economised, and a convertible pa- | 


per be made to perform the functions of the pre- 
cious metals, at the same time pointing out the 
multifarious evils consequent on this system, so 
great and hitherto so universally attendant on it, 
as to render it a problematical question whether 
banks up to the present dav, have not gencrated 
more mischief than good. In my present lecture 
[ propose to conclude my remarks on the subject 
of money, by an investigation of the principles 


which regulate interest, and an examination of 


the policy of those laws which fix and limit its 
rate. 

If we look to the history of the world we find that 
in almost all ages, and in all countries, commencing 
with the Israelites, and continuing down to the 


present time, lawgivers have attempted either to | 


abolish interest altogether, or limitits rate. Money 
seems to have been regarded with a jealous eye; 
it has been looked on as differing from all other 
commodities—as forming a sort of anomaly in the 
volitico-economical world, not reculated by the 
aoe and principles which determine the prices, 
hires, and rents of other species of property, but 
as being entirely sui generis, free from the har- 
monious action of supply or demand, and conse- 
quently requiring the guardian care and restraint 
of the legislator. I need scarcely inform you that 
my own opinions on this subject are in unison with 
those entertained by me on other branches of our 
ecience, and shall endeavor to prove to you, that 


‘with few exceptions, the interest of money ought 
‘not to be restrained by law. 
| Interest may be defined to be the price which the 
borrower of capital pays the lender for its use; and 
although money be the material lent, yet it is not 
‘generally the money which is wanted by the bor- 
rower, but the money’s worth—the property or 
comimodities which can be bought with the money. 
No one borrows money to hoard. Every day of 
iis detention in the hands of the borrower is so 
much loss to him. He must lay it out in some 
profitable manner, or he will lose the interest which 
he is paying. Having premised thus much, 
-T will proceed to examine the principles which, in 
‘ihe absence of all law, regulate the rate of interest. 


. . 
Ll. Rate of interest depends on profits, and risk 


incurred by the lender. 


The first proposition which I hope to establish, 
‘is, that rate of interest depends on the compound 
‘ratio of the profits which the borrower expects to 
‘make on the money lent, and the risk which the 

lender runs of never recovering his capital. It is 
| evident that all other things being equal, the bor- 
rower will be willing to give a higher rate of in- 
terest for money when he expects to make higher 
| profits by its use,than when his profits are low. This 
leads me for a moment to advert to the laws which 
regulate the rate of profits. In my lecture on 
profits, 1 endeavored to prove that the general 
rate was determined in each country by the pro- 
portion between the aggregate capital of the so- 
ciety and the channels of profitable investment. 
‘Hence, in old and densely populated countries 
profits are lower than in new and sparsely popu- 
lated, especially it the soils be nearly equal in 
fertility. For, inthe former, the accumulated cap- 
ital is redundant in proportion to the channels of 
‘investment, whereas, in the latter the reverse is 
the case. ‘Thus profits are lower in Holland than 
‘in England, and lower in England than in the 
United States. Again, in the same country from 
the same cause, profits are higher in one section 
than in another, especially if the country be very 
extensive like the United States of America. 
‘Thus we find the rate of profits generally higher 
in the middle than the northern states, higher in 
the southern than in the middle—and higher still 
inthe new states of the west than in the southern. 
So likewise in a large state like Virginia, we wit- 
ness frequently a considerable difference in profits 
from section to section. 

In small states there cannot exist a very great 
difference in the average rate of profits in different 
sections, because of the tendency in capital to 
move from the section where profits are low, to 
those in which they are high, until the equilibrium 
is restored. When the sections are large and ex- 
‘tensive there are so many ties of friends, relations, 

prejudices, and associations, which bindus to our 
native district, and so many obstacles and checks 
thrown in the way of emigration, as permanently 
to prevent a perfect equilibrium by the transfer- 
‘ence of labor and capital. In the western por- 
tion of Virginia, (our state) where the soils are 
‘fresh and the population thin, profits are perhaps 
higher than in the eastern portion—and no doubt 
,one very beneficial effect of the great central im- 
provement of Virginia, will be to raise profits still 
higher in the western portion of the state by ‘the 
‘facilities of transportation which will be offered to 
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the producer, and the consequent stimulus which 
will be given to increased production, and benefi- 
cial changes in the modes of tillage. 


regulate it by law? for we have seen that the gene- 
ral rate of profits varies from country to coun- 
try, and from section to section of the same country, 


The rate of profits, however, not orily varies | and from year to year: again, that particular rates 


from country to country, and from district to district | 
of thesame country at the same time, but it varies 
likewise from year to year, with the variations of 
seasons; with the increasing or decreasing ener- 
gies of the population; with the opening of new, 
or the suppression of old markets and channels 
of trade; with the’ rapid multiplication or sudden 
destruction of population; with the failure or ex- 
tension of credit; and with a thousand other cir- 
cumstances which it would be needless to enumer- 
ate. Wars, embargoes, restrictions, plagues, the 
discovery of new routes and new countries, inter- 
nal improvements of every description, and the 
spreading of civilization—all have a tendency to 
influence the ever fickle rate of profits, and pre- 
vent its ever permanently settling at any one 
point. ‘Thus we see what is termed the average 
or general rate of profit in a country, varies with 
the course of trade and the general prosperity of 
the country. 

But again: although I have shown you in a 
former lecture that all the advantages and disad- 
vantages of different trades are equal in the same 
community, or tending to an equality, yet the actual 
profits vary according to the nature of the em- 

loyment, whether agreeable or disagreeable, 
i a ornot. Thus a writer in our country 
says “farming gives a remunerating price for la- 
bor, and from two to three per cent. on capital— 
including land and stock. ‘The retail merchant re- 
ceives a remunerating price for his labor and 
twenty-five per cent. on his capital. Manu- 
facturing gives a remunerating price for labor, and 
from ten to thirty per cent. on capital. Public funds 
four and a half per cent. on capital. ‘The me- 
chanic receives a remunerating price for his 
labor and one hundred per cent. on his capital.” 
It is a matter of no consequence whether the 
above scale be exactly correct or not: all I wish to 
establish is the different rates of profits which may 
exist in different trades and professions in the 
same community. I have no doubt agricultural 
rofits are placed too low, perhaps they can never 
fall permanently below profits on capital invested 
in the public funds, which are placed at four and 
a half per cent.; but agricultural profits will al- 
ways be near a minimum, because of the security 
of this species of property, the pleasure and grati- 
fication attending the occupation, the indepen- 
a of the landholder, the right of suflrage, &c. 
be. 





Lastly. Small capitals are expected to yield 
much higher proportional profits than very large 
capitals, The itinerant pedlar who carries. his 
goods on his back, or in his cart, at much risk | 
and inconvenience, sells at much higher profits | 
than the regular stationary retail merchant. ‘The | 
large capitals in the towns yield a much smaller | 


proportional profit, than the small capitals in the | 
country; hence goods are always cheapest in| 
If the Rothschilds can make three | 
or four per cent. on their enormous capital, | 
they are well contented: if the little grocer who_ 
has gotten $200 ahead does not make 50 or 100) 
per cent. on his capital he does but a very poor’ 


the towns. 


business, Is it not perfectly absurd then, so far 
““ interest is dependent on profits, to attempt to 


vary with the several trades and professions of 
society, and with the magnitude of the capital em- 
ployed. Does not reason and justice then most 
clearly demand that the general rate of interest 
may be allowed to vary with the general rate of 
profits, and that particular rates may vary with 
the rates of profits, in the several trades in 
which the borrowed capital may be employed? 
Is it not the height of absurdity in the legis- 
lator to prescribe one rate for all the dillerent sec- 
tions of the same state or nation, and for a series 
of years in succession, entirely regardless of the 
fluctuations and variations in profits upon which 
the rate of interest so cammnialy depends? 

In 1627 we are told that the Plymouth Compa- 
ny were able to pay 30 per cent. on borrowed mo- 
ney. ‘The year before, they had paid 45. ‘This 
they were enabled to do in consequence of the 
high profits in a young and fertile country. Why 
should they be interdicted the hire of money at a 
high rate of interest, when their profits were so 
high as to justify it? Profits in Europe, especially 
in England and France, rose with the successful 
establishment of commercial intercourse with our 
western hemisphere; and with the East Indies, 
by the discovery of the passage around the Cape 
of Good Hope. Why should not the interest of 
money be suflered to vary likewise? In the Uni- 
ted States profits rose far beyond the ordinary 
level-during the long and expensive wars of Na- 
poleon: Why should not the interest of money 
have been sutlered to conform to the increasing 
rate of profits?) In Virginia, in ordinary times, 
not more than six per cent. can be obtained for 
money, because profits are low: in Missouri, how- 
ever, Where they are working a virgin soil, with 
a thin population, men in good business can afford 
to give 10, 15 or 20 per cent. on money, because 
profits are very high. Why then should the law 
attempt to limit the rate to six per cent.* And 
when the great central improvement of Virginia 
shall be completed, as I hope it will be in a few 
years in spite of all the discouraging circumstances 
under which we labor from the apathy of the 
state and the appalling pressure of the times, 
‘ange will no doubt rise throughout the state, 

ut especially along the line of the improvement: 
why, again fot me ask, should not interest of mo- 
ney be suffered to follow the rising tide of our 
prosperity? 


The manner in which interest is affected by risk. 


After having, as I hope, conclusively shown the 
absurdity of the usury laws, in attempting to 
regulate interest because of the very fluctuating 
character of profits which is one of the regulating 
elements of the rate of interest, let us now cast 
a hasty glance at that other element—the risk in- 
curred by the lender of losing the sum lent. It is 
very evident that all other things being equal, the 
interest of money will vary in proportion to 
the risk of loss. Where the risk is great, high 
interest must be demanded to indemnify the lender 





*I give this merely as a hypothetical illustration. 
The law in Missouri allows an interest as high as 10 
per cent. when specially contracted for; in all other 
cases only 6 per cent. 
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against the loss which he may sustain. What always be near a minimum, in consequence of the 
then does the risk depend on? Principally on| great security. “No capitalist would lend” says 
three things:—First—on the personal. character! McCulloch ‘on the personal security of a gun 
and credit of the borrower. Second—on the na-| powder manufacturer, and on mortgage over a 
ture of the employment in which the borrowed | valuable estate, at the same rate of interest.” The 
capital is to be invested—and 7 hird!y—on the} capital of the former may be dissipated in a 
character of the government, and admiuistration| moment, and the ability to repay be entirely de- 
of justice. | stroyed, whereas no accident can destroy the abil- 

First. An individual about te lend, will certain- | ity to refund inthe latter case. Extreme hazard 
ly lend to a man of wealth in preference to one of| is known to attend the mining operations in South 
no wealih, when the rate oflered is the same; and) America; many mines may be opened before one 
again, when they are equal in point of wealth! profitable one may be discovered. The risk being 
and security, preicrence will be given to the man/| very great, the rate. of interest is likewise very 
who is most punctual, who pays most promptly 
and most cheeriully. Lience it is easy to explain 
why governments are generally enabled to bor- 
row ata lower rate than individuals: It is be- 
cause their credit is better established and, more 
generally known, and because too, the govern- 
ment stocks, in consequence ofthe known solvency | vesiment, and enable him, in case of success in 
and credit of the nation, ean readily be converted | the business, to pay the high rate of interest with 
into cash by sale in the market, or may be made! just as much adrantage'to himself, as lower rates 
to perform, to a considerable extent, the functions | are paid by less hazardous trades. The risk rises 
of a cirenlating medium, by a ready transference |.to a maximum when a spendthriit borrows 
from hand to hand, through the whole extent of| money to pay his debts, without being able to give 
an empire: whereas the notes and bonds of indi-| any security. In that case, the only hope of'a re- 
viduals have a sluggish circulation only, and that | tun is based on the reform of fhe prodigal, and 
through very narrow districts or nei@hborhoods. | the ‘confidence in his talents, industry, or trade. 
Hence government stocks, paying the marketable | Phe risk in this case is so great, that few can be 
rate of interest, always sell beyond par, and ‘found to lend to such persons at any interest, ex- 


hich—20 and 30 per cent. being freqafently paid for 
money employed in those operations. The larger 


| 
| . 
| 
| 


portion of the intérest in these cases, is in fact a 
‘sort of premium of insurance, and is to be con- 
sidered by no means as a hardship on the bor- 

rower; for his profits mse with the risk of the in- 





hence too, we frequently find the three and four 


per cent. stocks ’selling higher in the market than 
those yielding hicher dividends, because the lat- 
ter are liable to immediate liquidation, whereas 
the former perhaps may be irredeemab!e for many 
years. When Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, were in 


all their glory, with an extensive commerce pouring | 


the riches of the world into their ports, they were 
enabled to borrow all the money they wanted at 
an interest of from five to ten per cent., while the 
more powertul, but less wealthy and less punctual 
governments of Spain, France, and Germany, 
were obliged to pay 30 and 40 per cent. interest, 
for the sums which they borrowed. It is needless 
to dwell longer on this point: every body knows 
that ceteris — the man of wealth and respon- 
sibility can borrow money on better terms, than he 
who has no credit nor wealth. 


Second, The risk depends upon the nature of 


the investment to be made of the borrowed capi- 
tal, in all cases where the lender depends upon the 


success of the investment for the repayment of 


his money. ‘Thus there has always been more 
risk and hazard attendant on the shipping trade 
than upon other commercial operations; hence 
the interest of loans made on the credit of the 
shipping trade has always been high, particular- 
ly in ancient times, in consequence of ereater 
risk then attendant on navigation in its” in- 
fant and rude state. In Athens, we learn 
that the interest of the money employed in the 
trade with the countries on the Euxine and Medi- 
terranean seas, amounted to 30—(Say says 60) 
per cent.—while money was generally lent in 
the city on good security for only 12 per cent. 

In Virginia, and I believe in most of the states, 
there is no restriction, F suppose for the reasons 
just stated, on the interest of money lent upon 
the credit of the shipping trade. When a loan is 
made to an agriculturist, and the principal secured 
by mortgage on the land, the rate of interest will 


cept warm friends or relations, and they are actu- 
ated rather by the spirit of charity and friendship, 
than of wain, and consequently charge but mode- 
rate interest. Tfence the apparent anomaly 
sometimes exhibited, of the reckless proflrzate bor- 
rowing money at the ordinary marketable rate of 
interest. 

Third. The risk varies with the character of 
the government and the administration of justice 
in the body politic. Under a well regulated go- 
vernment, where capital is well protected, con- 
tracts enforced, and every right secured to the 
possessor, the risk, so far as it depends on the go- 
vernment, is reduced to a minimum, becoming an 
almost evanescent element in the calculation. 
When the government, however, is bad, capital 
insecure, and contracts not enforced, the risk rises 
to a maximum, and predominates over every other 
element in the calculation. ‘Thus in Rome, the 
constant quarrels between the Patricians and Ple- 
beians, and the frequent reversions of debt and in- 
terest, rendered loans exceedingly hazardous, and 
the rate of interest rose, as a necessary and inev- 
itable consequence, so high as to indemnify the 
borrower against this extraordinary risk, flowing 
trom the nature of the government. ‘Thus we 
find the virtuous Brutus taking 45 per cent. on 
money, and we are told that a frightful usury 
sprung up through the Raman commoriwealth, 
the eflect of those very laws and clantors of the 
people directed against it. In the middle ages, 
property was insecure, and governments bad, and 
the risk consequently very high; hence the preva- 
lence of an exorbitant rate of interest as a neces- 
sury consequence. Hallam tells us, on the state- 
ment of Matthew Paris, that inthe reign of Henry 
If, of England, the debtor paid 10 percent. every 
two months, or 60 per cent. per annum upon bor- 
rowed capital; whereas in Italy, interest was-com- 
paratively low, because the governments were 
there better, and contracts enforced. At Veron, 
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formerly, interest was fixed at 12} per cent., and the | 
republic of Genoa paid only from seven to ten | 
per cent. on borrow ed capital. It is upon ‘this | 
principle that Storch explains the diflerence be- 
tween the rates of interest in the United States 
and Russia. Profits are no doubt higher here 
generally than in Russia, and_yet the marketable: 
rate of interest is higher in Russia than in this 
country. ‘The ditlerence arises, says he, in the 
ditference in the laws and administration of justice 
in the two countries. Capital is more secure here, 
contracts more rigidly enijoreed, and consequently, 
the risk of lending money less than in Russia. | 


In the Mi thomedan countries where capital is in- | 


secure and iiable to be seized on by the rapacious 
Pachas as soon as it makes its appearance, there 
is a disposition to hoard; and besides this, the law | 
positively forbids any interest whatever on money, 
and the consequence of these combined causes, 
says Montesquieu, is to increase the risk oreatly 


beyond what it is in better governed c ountries, and | 


consequently to produce most frightful usury in all 
cases where money is actually ‘lent. Interest is 
said to be ten or twenty times as high ordina- 
rily in those countries, as in Europe. “Upon the 
same principle we may account for the exorbitant- 
ly high interest observed by Adam Smith to-exist 
in Ber wal, and the East Indies ¢enerally.. If the 
stay and relief laws of Kentucky had been long 
continued, or should be frequently enacted fron 
time to time, so as.to destroy the confidence of the 
community in the honesty of government, and 
the validity of contracts, we should witness in 
this country the same exorbitant interest, the 
same frightlal usury, which is now observed in 
the Mahomedan countries, and the east. 

I have thus given you, J hope, a satisfactory 
analysis of proiits and risk, the two elements or 
ingredients of’ interest, and have found the latter 
still more fluctuating and uncertain than the 
former. How absurd then must be the usury 


laws, which endeavor to limit and fix the rate ot’ 


interest, which depends on elements that no hu- 
man wisdom or power on earth can ever con- 
trol and regulate? [ should as soon expect to make 


‘to whom does he leave ‘his money? 
quently to the invalid son, or the exposed and de- 
‘tenceless daughter. 


ress and discountenance? I apprehend not. 
| Widows, orphans, the defenceless and helpless, 
are ofien the money holders. When a father dies, 
Most tre- 


To his sons who are fitted 
for action on.the great theatre of life, he gives 
other kinds of property which require more skill 
and care to manage them. The salaried men 
and all the functionaries of society are to be ranked 
‘among the money holders: Are these classes of 
such a character as to require the strong hand of 
legisk ation to correct their mal-practices? Cer- ; 
tainly not. As a class, I shoul say the money 
lenders are generally speaking, the most harmless 
jand desence less, or the most talented and respecta- 
ble members of’ soc iety. Is it because money is 
a commodity sui generis, the holder of whith is 
enabled by its means to take what interest he 
| pleases, the borrower being obliged to’ give it? 
There are many, I believe, who absurdly entertain 
this opinion—who really believe that money is in 
the economical world what the superstitious be- 
lieve the witches to be in the physical, a some- 
thing not bound down and governed by the laws 
of gravity and cohes sion.—by the laws of supply 
‘and demand, but as possessing an active principle 
of its own, a sort of vis ‘insita, of the most dan- 
gerous character, not only not governed by the 
ordinary laws of nature, but capable by.its own 
energy, of resisting and derangmg them, ‘Those 
awho entertain such an opinion | however, either do 
not or cannot understand the nattire of the cireu- 
{lating medium, and the laws which regulate the 
| rate of interest. Interest,like the price ofevery thing, 
jis determined in the market, by a struggle be- 
tween the borrower and lender; the former of 
course wishing to fix it as low as possible, while 
the latter would make it as high as_ possible. 
When profits are high, or much is to be made by 
‘the use of eapital, or the risk is great, more will 
be demanded on the one side and conceded on the 
other, than when the reverse is the case, Capi- 
lalist competes with capitalist, as well as bor- 
rowe1 with borrower: where much is to be made 














the fabled Isle of Delos static nary upon the mov- | by money, much will be given; where little is to be 


ing billows as to fix that which so essentially dé- 
pended upon two such unstable elements. 


Which I have beea attempting to establish, I 


shall now proceed to inquire into the manner in| 
Which these laws operate upon the public pros- 


perity and morality. 


of the Usury Laws. 


Il. Pernicious influences 


First then we assert, and the assertion requires | le 


no proof, that 
qual set ce 
particular sy 

the most luc 
| her spee 


the usury laws are unjust an | une- 
one Li i x is, restral nin: r the} ni hk rr ers of a 
capital ‘rou employing it ht 
ra iv e manner, whilst the holde 

ies of capital are left in the enjoymen 

of periect liberty. The 
may take, what rent and hires he pleas: 
merchant is not restrained as to his @ains, nor th 
manuiacturer to his profits. Why then should 


a) of 


the money holder be prevented from taking the | 
interest which the borrower is willing to give? 1 
it because the money. holders are vicious, selfish 
bei ‘ings, whom it is the polic y of the 


law 


The | 
other branehes of the arrument against the usury 
laws are but corollaries to this main proposition, 


owner of lands and slaves | valuable ifem,) comrared 


& TO Sipe 


made, little will be given. Hence in the new states 
of our confederacy, interest is much higher thanin 
the old, because more can be made by the use of 
money. In Alabama for ex xample,eight per cent. in- 
| terest may be legally taken, in Mississippi i ten, in 
Louisiana ten, in Indiana ten, in Illinois twelve 
and a half} and Missouri ten,—and it is believed 
these rates are generally ri ther below the marketa- 
ble rate of interest in those new states 7 W hereas | n 
all the old states, with the exception of New York, 
South Carolina and Georgia, six per cent. is the 
raul rate, and perhaps in most cases nearly coin- 
|cident with the average market interest. 
a; ‘The interest of money, it must be sage 
1 does not depend on the quantity of taoney in the 
{| country, but upon the whoie quantity o! cap ital, (of 
“which money is one, and by no means the most 
with the ped bre of 





ofitarble investment. As [ have already «said, 
|‘vhen money is borrowed, it is not the mr hey, bi f 
‘the money’s worth which is wanted. The mer 
chant wants goods, the agricufliurist new fen 
s}or improvement of old Jand; the “manufacturer 


— 


and raw materials; the lawye r 
and professional skill. They 


wants machines 
wdits education 
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borrow moncy for these several purposes, and the 
rate which they are willing to give does not de- 

end on the quantity of money in the country, 
but on the gains which the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, and the agriculturist,expect to make on 
their goods, on their manufactures, on their land, 
and upon the emoluments and reputation which the 
lawyer and doctor have in prospect. Money 1s mere- 


ly the agent of circulation of capital generally. If 


money is scarce, its value rises; if too plenty, it falls; 
and the rate of interest is never permanently al- 
fecied by its high or low value. If $50 be worth 
to-day as much as $100 was yesterday, $3 in- 
terest on the $50 will be worth just the same as 
$6 on the $100. The only eflect produced on 
interest is while the change in value is taking 
place. ‘Thus, let us suppose the banks begin to 
over-issue; there is a consequent increased facility 
of borrowing, which may lower interest tempora- 
rily; then an appreciation of prices ensues, and 
so soon as prices become stationary, interest rises 
to the rate which is determined by profits and 
risk, 

So fur from there being any reason for restrain- 
ing the rate of interest, there are some reasons 
why itis better regulated by the laws of’ trade 
and the influence of public opinion than perhaps 
any thing which can possibly be mentioned in the 
whole catalogue of commercial transactions. F%rst. 
Money being the universal measurer of value, is 
better known, its agency in the hands of individ- 


uals better understood, than any other species of 


property whatever, Second. Great concentration 
of value in small bulk renders it the most trans- 
ferable of commodities, and consequently it passes 
more rapidly from places where it is redundant to 
those where it is deficient, than any commodity 
we know of. From this cause it is, that compe- 
tition among capitalists is more certain to keep 
down the hire of money to a fair proportion to 
profits and risk, than any other species of hire 
whatever. You cannot carry land and houses 
from one section to another, to keep down rents: 
manufacturing establishments are incapable of loco- 
motion, and therefore the exorbitant profits of one 
are slowly corrected by another: wee moves 
so sluggishly from district to district, that Smith 
yronounced man the most immoveable of lumber. 
fence the slowness with which the equilibrium 
is restored in the labor market. But money passes 
from section to section with all the rapidity of the 
mail and the steam boat. Is there a great demand 
here for it to day, while there is a relative redun- 
dancy elsewhere? The easy transference of it from 
ww to place, will quickly restore the equilibrium. 
f A, amonied man, charges too high an interest 
in proportion to profit and risk, B, another mo 
nied man in the same neighborhood will find it to 
his interest to take less: and if neither will take a 
fair rate, capital will speedily flow in from other 
quarters, and relieve the pressure, At this mo- 
ment, large amounts in specie are pouring into the 
United States, in consequence of the money pres- 
sure; and no doubt if public confidence could be 
suddenly restored, we should be found to have a 
greatly redundant circulating medium, 

Hires, rents, interest and prices of all descrip- 
tions, are determined by the ratio of the supply to 
the demand. Now if a restraining law should ever 
become necessary, it would be in those cases 
where the price rose generally greatly beyond the 


ratio of deficiency. Upon this principle, the great 
‘necessaries of life, corn and wheat particularly, 
would require the regulating agency of law, more 
than any other commodities whatever. When 
the harvests are deficient, the price of corn and 
wheat always rises immensely beyond the rate 
which would be indicated by the defect in the 
harvest. This isa fact which has been noticed 
as far back as the time of D’ Avenant, in England. 
He has given us the following table, which al- 
though not perhaps mathematically correct, yet is 
sufliciently so, no doubt, to illustrate the fact. 
Defect in wheat harvest. Above the common rate, 

1 Tenth, 3 Tenths, 

2 = do. 8 do. 

3 do. 1.6 do. 

4 do. 2.8 do. 

5 do. 4.5 do. 


Tooke in his very able and elaborate work on 
prices, gives us this table of D’Avenant, with the 
remark that “there is some ground for supposing 
that the estimate is not very wide of the truth, 
from the observation of the repeated occurrence 
of the fact, that the price of corn in this country 
(England) has risen trom 100 to 200 per cent. and 
upwards, when the utmost computed deficiency of 
the crops has not been more than between one- 
sixth and third of an average:” and again he says, 
“considering the institutions of this country relative 
to the maintenance of the poor, if there should be 
a deficiency of the crops amounting to one-third, 
without any surplus from a a year, and 
without any chance of relief by importation the 
price might rise five, six, or even ten fold.” It 
is for this reason that farmers who make more 
than enough to supply themselves are benefited 
by a general scarcity, in consequence of the more 
-than proportional rise of produce. ‘This remark I 
have often heard made by the most successful 
farmers with whom I[ am acquainted. Mr. ‘Tooke 
ascribes (and I think very correctly) the extraor- 
dinary impulse which was given to the agricul- 
tural interest in Great Britain from 1793 to 1809 
to an unusual number of’ bad harvests during this 
period, which raised the price of wheat greatly 
beyond the detect of the harvest, and consequently 
threw into the hands of the agriculturists a much 
larger amount of capital than more favorable har- 
vests would have done, ‘Thus we see that the 
great staple of life, is precisely that article which 
rises most rapidly and to the greatest extent in 
the market, from a defect of quantity: If then 
the price of any article in the world should be 
regulated by law, the price of corn ought, because 
in time of scarcity the holders of this article can get 
much more than aremunerating price forit, Why 
then are not such laws passed now? Because 
they have been tried and found disastrous. They 
increase the very evil to be removed. The hold- 
ers of corn have ever been disposed to lock up, 
and secrete their produce when the law attempted 
to make them sell at less than the rate adjusted 
by the struggle between the buyers and sellers, 
It is certainly the interest of all the corn farmers 
in the world that there should, for example, be such 
a scarcity, as that each one on the average should 
have a sixth or third less for sale—for the price 
would rise greatly beyond the defect—but no one 
apprehends trom this, a combination of farmers to 
destroy a portion of their crops, because such a 
combination is impossible, and, consequently, it is 
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the interest of each to produce as much as possi- 
ble. If corn were made by a licensed few, under 
the control of a company of directors, there 1s no 
question but that such would be the interest of the 
producers, and a restraint on production migut be 
laid by the company of directors. In that case 
the law might interpose with advantage, not in 
regulating the price, for even in that case the 
price should be leit to the adjustment of the mar- 
ket—but in either destroying the monopoly, or 
controlling the directors, in regard to their resiraint 
on production. If’ then there can be no necessity 
for a law to regulate the price of corn, which is 
known to rise higher from scarcity than any other 
article whatever, much less can there be any need 
for the regulation of interest by law, because of 
the supposed advantage which the holders of the 
money capital possess, in the struggle for the ad- 
justment of interest. ‘The rate of interest de- 
pends on profits, and the latter, as we have seen, 


depend on the proportion of the whole capital of 


the society to the channels of profitable invest- 
ment. The capacity of the capitalist therelore, to 
obtain a high rate of interest, Increases in a par- 
ticular district of country trom a deficiency of capi- 
tal generally—and not wholly from a deficit of 
money. Now this general deficit of capital does 


| 
| 


| 


' 
i 





| 


} 


| 


| 





ever,merely because of the indefiniteness of quality 


and the general uncertainty and instability of 


prices. I shall prove, before finishing the subject 


of interest, that public opinion has been too much 


excited against the money lender, and has pro- 
duced ratier a bad than a good effect. Certain it 
is however, that it is brought to operate against 
usurious interest, with as much power and etticacy 
as against any mercantile transaction whatever. I 
hope then I have shown that there is nothing in 
the nature of money, or money transactions, call- 
ing lor the special interference of the legislator, 
and justifying the restriction on the profits made 
by one class of capitalists, while all others are lett 
free to make what gains the state of the market 
will allow. 

I shall now show that the laws restraining the 
rate of interest are inexpedient and impolitic in 
relation to public prosperity. I have beiore shown 
you that it is conducive to the public weal, to give 
to capital and labor, as much freedom as possible. 
Freedom of trade and action, contributes to the 
welfare of individuals, of countries, and nations. 
The law restraining the rate of interest, so far as 


it operates, impedes the wholesome circulation of 


capital from hand to hand—it is a clog thrown 
upon the great wheel of commerce—it is in fact, 


not enable the money lender to raise the interest of | part and parcel of that detestable mercantile sys- 


money to any thing like the height to which a si- 
milar deficit in corn or any other necessary of lite, 


| 
| 
| 


tem, under whose blighting influence, the pros- 
perity of the south has been arrested, and a gar- 


will enable the holder of those articles to raise | den of Eden almost converted into a wilderness. 
their price. The laws then restraining the rate of | A has money, and wishes to lend it to B for seven 
interest cannot be justified upon the ground that | per cent. which B is willing to pay; but the law 


the holders of money have it in their power to 
take what interest they please, for the fact is not 
so. They have not, as we have just seen, by any 
means so great a power over the borrower as the 
corn holder has over the purchaser; and if policy 
requires the latter to be leit free, surely the former 
ought likewise. 

Again, if it were true that the money holders, 
when the quantity of money was small, could com- 
mand a disproportionally large interest, then it 
would follow, (for the remark is susceptible of great 
generalization, ) that when the quantity of money 
happened to increase, the rate of interest would 
sink disproportionally low. ‘That is universally the 
ease with corn, and with all articles which rise in 
price, higher than in proportion to defect; they 
always sink more than in proportion to redundancy, 
so that if the holders gain in the former case, they 


equally lose in the latter. Now if it were true that. 


money holders could command an interest greater 
than in proportion to the deficiency ol capital, they 
ought not to be restrained: for it would be certain 
that in ease of redundancy of capital, interest 
would sink more than in proportion to redundancy 
—in | consequently the loss and gain should surely 
be leit upon every principle of equity and justice, 
to balance each other. Besides: public opinion 
has much more influence on money lenders than 
perhaps any other classes of the community, be- 
cause the value of money is well unders‘ood, the 


Value of its agency estimated, and consequently, if 


the money lender, from a combination olf cireum- 


stances, should be enabled to take advantage oi’ 


| 


| 


{ 


! 
} 





says “No, you shall not receive more than six.” 
Does not the law in this case impertinently inter- 
flere with individual transactions, and claim to un- 
derstand their interests better than individuals 
themselves? What would be the fair presumption 
in this ease, according to the principle of the free 
trade theory? Certainly that B would employ the 
money to greater advantage than A, and conse- 
quently it would be better that B should have it: 
but the law forbids him, and therefore A is in- 
duced to employ the money himself, with less ad- 
vantage to the community. A perhaps may be a 
salaried man, a functionary of the state, whose 
entire services should be devoted to his office; the 
law forbids his lending at the fair marketable rate 
of interest, and consequently, may force him into 
trade, very much to his own inconvenience and the 
detriment of the public. So far then as the usury 
laws operate, they act injuriously by checking that 
free circulation of capital, so essential to the pros- 
perity of the country; they tend to prevent that 
perfect division of labor and trade, which the pro. 
gress of society generates. When the market- 
able rises above the legal rate of interest, the 
monied man, whether competent or not, is induced 
to enter into active business, and thereby exclude 


'some more efficient individual, merely because the 


laws will not allow him to take a fair rate of in- 
terest for his money. 

Again, suppose an individual called on for the 
payment of adebt. He has property amply suf- 


ficient to meet all demands, but has not the ready 
-cash: he wishes to borrow at seven per cent., the 


the exigencies of the borrower by the exaction of) 
exorbitant interest, the transaction is at once as- | 
sailed by an indienant public opinion. Whereas | 
sold, and we all know the result of these forced 


you may take advantage of’ the customer in selling 


#oods, or any other marketable commodities what- | 


law however will allow but six, which we sup- 
pose less than the money can be borrowed at. 
Under these circumstances, his property must be 
Real estate in Virginia which brings.two- 


sales. 
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thirds of its real value under the hammer, sells 
well. What then is the effect of the protecting 
law in this case?’ Why to make the debtor, by a 
sale of property, pay 33} per cent. virtually for 
money, instead of six. In times of great pecuni- 
ary embarrassment, like the present, the property 
sold otien does not bring more than a fourth or fifth 
of its value. It would be better in such cases that 
the debtor shotld pay two or three hundred per 
cent temporarily on money, than have his property 

thus sacrificed. Ii; duringthese pressures, money 
prices fall never to rise again, then thére would 
cs no advantage in borrowing money to save pro- 
perty: but every body knows they are of short 
duration, and prices quickly regain their former 
level. Under these circumstayces, the wisdom of 
no set of legislators that have ever yet appeared 
in this world, can determine the rates which may 
be advantageously given for money by the bor- 
rower. Such circumstances ae throw the 
sibject of interest entirely beyond the reachr of 
definite calculation, and of course, out of the region 
of wise legislation. And suppose for a moment 
that a rate of interest, too oxottbthibe for the.occa- 
sion, should be obtained, may not the borrower 
soon relieve himself from the pressure by paying 
off his debts by new loans? whereas if your pro- 
perty is once sold under the hammer, at one-third 
- or one-fifth of its real value, there is an end of the 
matter—the sacrifice is perfect and complete, with- 
out the possibility of palliating or averting it by 
subsequent good fortune. 

We know that tradesmen very frequently see an 
excellent opening for the employment of capital: 
if they are enabled to command it immediately, 
high profits may be realized, and their fortunes 
made. Such men must go beyond the ordinary 
rate of interest to procure the capital required; but 
the wisdom of the law steps’-in, and interdicts the 
transaction, and. thus robs the individual of’ his 
profits. Has this man, do you think, any reason 
to thank the guardian law for its unlucky inter- 
ference? Six per cent. is the legal rate in Virginia, 
and I believe for Kome time past has been the 
market rate too; and yet I have known instances 
of individuals borrowing at the rate of ten per 
cent. both for purposes of trade and agriculture, 
who have heen enabled by their returns, to pay the 


interest, and realize handsome profits. Of course 


this happens only under peculiarly advantageous 
circumstances, and therefore, ordinarily to borrow 
money at ten per cent. for business or trade would 
be ruinous to the borrower. But when those cir- 
cumstances do occur, the borrowing is an advin- 
tage, and the law is a very unwise one, which 
interposes a bar, and declares ita judgement su- 
perior to that of the parties concerned. 

A young man enters upon the great theatre of 


life, full of buoyant hope and of laudable zeal. He | 
wishes to engage in the business for which he is | 


best prepared. Capital is wanted—having noth- 


|tivity and apathy?. The French proverb well and 
truly asserts “‘e’est le premier pas quicoute.” The 
first step in life is the most difficult and the most 
‘important; upon it will generally depend your weal 
lor woe. If then, when you come forth, with all 
the ardor of youth, pressing forward to the high 
‘mark which imagination has pointed you to in 
the vista.of the future, and find all your enthusiasm 
repressed, and ardor chilled, by the unwise inter- 
ference of the law, you sink into listlesness and 
idleness; the principle of energy is destroyed with- 
in you; and you are drawn by a desire of excite- 
ment and by a disposition to relieve the insufferable 
tedium of idle hours, first into dissipated society, 
and then through all the scenes of youthful frolic 
and youthful sport, tothe darker vices of gambling 
and drinking, with all the black and melancholy 
train consequent on these prolific sources of mis- 
chief to the whole human fimily. “Idleness” 
says Bunyan “‘is the devil’s workshop,” and the 
money making propensity in the human family, 
much as it has been reviled and slandered by the 
unreflecting and NM observer, turns 
us often from the path, of iniquity and vice, gener- 
ates habits of regukarity and order, and saves us 
from that: intolerable idleness, that dreadful ennui 
which drive too.frequently their unfortunate vic- 
tims to the card table and the bottle. My warm 
and urgent advice to you, then is, that you should 
as early as possible when your education is com- 
pleted, and you are prepared to enter actively upon 
the bustling scene of life, engage in some business, 
some occupation, which may atlord you profit and 
employment. A short season of vacancy at this 
period of your life may be decisive of your future 
late: [cannot therefore but look with an eye of 
;condemnation on any law which has a tendency 
.to withhold capital from the grasp of the ardent 
‘and young adventurer into life. 

> We have already seen that profits in some 
trades are much higher than in others, owing to 
greater risk, uncertainty, expense, disagreeable- 
ness, &c., and that money lent to the adventurer 
in these hazardous trades, upon the credit of the 
business alone, must necessarily and properly be 
ata high rate to cover the great risk. Again, I 
have shown you that higher profits are made on 
small capitals than on large ones. Hence business 
flows towards great cities, because of the great 
capital there accumulated, and the consequent 
cheap and advantageous manner: in which all 
| trades of an enlarged and extensive character are 
varried on. Capitalists who have millions at com- 
mand are contented with two or three per cent. 
profit, men who have $1090 or $2000, or still 
more, $109 only, must aim for higher} profits: twe 
or three per cent. profit would not stimulate to 
action at all in the latter case; 50 or 100 per cent. 
profit must be made, or the business would be 
‘given up. Inthe April No. of the Farmers’ Re- 
igister, mention is made of a capitalist in Europe 














ing but his: energy, talents, and prudence to back | borrowing %10,000,000 at two and a half’ per cent. 
him, he is obliged to give a little more than the jfor the purpose of taking up some Pennsylvania 
ordinary rate of interest to cover the great risk |stoek. ‘This is a good rate of interest on so large a 
oceasioned by lending upon personal security alone. | capital, but it would not do for a capital of §10,000 
But the wisdom of the law dissipates all his hopes | and much less for one of 8100. It is for this rea- 
und projects, by preventing his borrowing at such |son that the small capitalists take possession of the 
a rate as fis circumstances may alone enable him |littie trades, and the large capitalists push fer- 
todo. Can there be wisdom in a law which thus | ward the great business of the world, and thus 
arrests the laudable enterprise of. the aspiring | arises a most salutary division of labor throughout 
youn® man, and forces him into a state of inac-' creation. ‘The selling of poultry, of butter and 
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milk. of wemetabien peer fruifs, the business of the | an unwise law however prevent him from procur- 
village grocer and the country mere hant, &e. &e. ‘ing that rate of interest which his small eapital 
always full into the hands of the little capitalists, | will command, or in other words induce him to 
and yield high relative profits. The great im-| poe ket his money without lending it out, or placing 
port and export trade of every country, ‘the ereat | it in trade, and immediately such a man may w ell 
reti iil business of sue h TOWNS as london, P aris and | utter the most app roprii ate praye r for poor {ir ul 
New York, “all the great factories and manutiae- | human nature, “Lord deliver us from temptation,” 
turing establishments, all the great transactions of |The money in his pocket is like fire in the moun- 
commerce, all the great masses of’ property, the | tains. 
roads and canals, the mines of’ gold and silver, and | Agitat totam molem. 
iron; the cargoes of’ sugar, cotton and indigo, that| It invites him to the s¢ene of dissipation, it ear- 
are constantly being transterred from one possessor | ries him to the tippling shop, to the race field, to 
to another” on the royal exchange of London, or) the cock pit, or the gambling table. The principle 
at New Orleans, or New York; all this is done by | of dissipation triumphs over that of accumulation. 
the intervention and agency of great capitals.) Such an individual may soon become the torment 
Men theretore who have very ‘large capitals to lend, | and diserace of his family, -the disturber of the 
naturally seek men who are engage d in large and | nei@hborhood, and finally a fit subje ct forthe gal- 
extensive business; men who have but little to} lows or the penitentiary. ‘The law in this case as 
lend would seek those carrying on some business: far as it operates, produces the same effect Sismondi 
commensurate with the capital to be lent; and the | so beautifully describes as being produced in Flo- 
rate of interest would and ought to vary in the two | rence by the. general insecurity of capital in conse- 
cases. A man who lends out 50 or 100 to the 'quence of the wars, dissentions, invasions, &e. to 
little village grocer, or the seller of vegetables and which that city was liable during the troubles of 
iruits, might “with ‘propriety demand a very high | the middle ages. 
interest, whereas he who would lend his thousands! ‘The law limiting the rate of interest then, evi- 
to the ore at merchant or farmer, would take the | dently has a tendency to produce the most perni- 
lowest rate. In London the great loans consisting | cious influence on small capitalists, by checking 
of hundreds of thousands, and millions , are con- | frugality and industry, and ene ouraging dissipation 
tracted for at two, three and four per cent.; the! and prodigality; because a suiall rete-of interest 
small ones at a much higher rate. Colquhoun, in his | although an ample inducement to the large eapi- 
London Police, says s that, money is lent ‘at ten per | talist to sav e, Is scarcely any whatever tothe small 
cent. per day to barrow-women who sell fish, | capitalist. 
fruit, &e. in the streets.* Suppose then the rate of interest fixed by law at 
Is it not then the very climax of absurdity in the | the lowest marketable rate, as is perhaps the case 
legislator to prescribe one rate of interest, in all) at this time in Vi irginia, what, let me ask, will be 
ihese cases?- The moral ettect of the k uw on those the eweneral etlect so fir as law operates efficiently? 
who have very small sums to lend, is of the most | The effect of the law will be to throw the largest 
pernicious kind. It is no object w ith aman who. possible portion of the loanable capital of society 
has $100 only to lend out to gain $6 on it: allow | into the hands of the rich, and those already es- 
him, as circumstances diregt, to get ten or twenty, tablished in business. The young, the ente rprising, 
which perhaps some. little’ grocer or fruit seller | those engage din haz: udous or uncertain oce upa- 
might well aflord to pay, and immediately you | tions, all those in fine who eannot give the best 
stimulate such an individual to save as much as! sec urity, must be unsupplied, for a very plain rea- 
possible—the principle of accumulation triumphs | son—the risk of a loan to them, is greater than 
over that of dissipation. His gains, though still! when made to a wealthy mi Wn, and consequently: 
small, are sufficient to call all his e neries into ac-| the lowest marketable rate is‘not suflicient. to in- 
tion, to summon him away from the grog shop or | demnity the lender, except in those cases where 
the cock-pit, to make him orderly and economical | there is ample wealihto make the security periect, 
in his-habits, cheerful and contented in disposition; |The law by drawing too laree a portion of the 
of such an individual. however humble his walk | capital into the hands of the rich, has a’ tendene Vv 
in life. we may truly say in the graphic langu: age | fo make the rich, richer, and the poor, poorer. it 
of the poet, prevents that die distribution of capital over the 
Wi arious occupations of society, so conducive to 
'the morality, and prosperity of every ¢ommunity. 
“The handmaid of his toils.” | That division of labor, so necessary to.the rapid 


: eg | aceutnnadatien f wealth is e 
Such an individual becomes a good husband, vf wealth is checked, and all. th 


; trades of a hazardous or uncertain character, no 
a good father, and a good member of society. Let ; . a : 
5 ae a : y. L matter how profitable in the main, are proseribed 


and denounced by the law. 


‘Motion is in his days, 
“Rest in his slumbers; ‘end cheeriulgess 


. The follow: ing table is given us inthe Renny M: ur 

} 1 Ss ’ ‘ \ ‘Ss Ss ¢ 66. 
azine and serves to illustrate what b have a dvanced on satarepen: ec at a nes a, See oe 
this head. Itis given on the authority of My. Mott, is just as it should be. Jn the first place, when the 
the contractor for Lambeth work house, said to be al lezal coincides with the lowest market rate, a large 
most intelligent gentleman. “I made a calculation of | | portion of capital i is drawn to the land just where 


the interest paid by them, for their trifling loans, says | ' it should go.—And 2dly—men-who are established 
Mr. Mott, and I found it to be as follows: — | in business are pr eferred to projectors, as they cer- 

A loan of Pr et. pr. tantly ought to he,” I hepe | shall be able to show 
3 pence If redeemed the same ) 5200 weekly 360 | by a very brief examination, the utter fallacy of 
4 do. day pays interest at the oned “é G50 | | ef ach of these; irguments. ‘First. Land it is said 
6 do. rate of 2600 « 433] yields buta low rate of profit, and consequently 
4 do. hee 5 4 1733 * 288) can afford to pay but a lowrate of interest: reduce 
shilling = - - 1300 “ 216! interest to the lowest market rate, and land will 


; ‘ 
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command all the capital required, because it affords 
the very best security. ‘To this we answer, that 
in almost every country the general rate of profits 
:s determined by agricultural profits—that there are 
some peculiar advantages attendant on agriculture, 


which will always draw towards it its due share of'| 


labor and capital. In every country, from this cause, 


agricultural profits are near the minimum. So far | 
then from capital, in case of periect freedom of! 


trade, tending with too little gravity towards agri- 
culture, it perhaps generally, (but especially in 


those countries w wa ‘re there is a minute division of | 
where the right of sutlrage is | 
attached to real property alone,) tends towards | 


landed property, or 


this department of industry too much. Some 
distinguished writers are of opinion that in Tre- 
land and France, the too minute division of landed 


property has drawn to the land an undue share of 


labor and capital, and in the course of time will 
produce the mostlamentable consequences. Atall 
events, there is no law required to throw into the | 
agricultural business the capital which it requires, 
and the circumstance of’ agricultural profits being 
always near the minimum rate in every country, 
most conclusively proves this to the satisfaction of | 
every sound political economist. The fact is, those 
who support the limitation of the rate of’ inte rest on 
this principle, must necessarily give up the free 
trade theory. For they can only support them- 
selves by the assertion that capital, when left free, 
will not take the most advantageous direction. 


Secondly. It is asserted that when the legal rate | 
of interest approximat es nearly tothe lowest mar- | 


ketable rate of interest rodials and projectors 
9 


are prevented from getting money to the injury of 


those carrying on more regular and better establish- 


ed trades. Adam Smith, uniortunately, has given 
the sanction of his great name to this argument. 
He says “the legal rate, it is to be observed, though 
it ought to be somewhat above, ought not to be 
much above, the lowest market rate. If the legal 
rate of interest in Great Britain, for example, was 
fixed so high as eight or ten per cent. the greater 


part of the money which was to be lent, would be 


lent to prodigals and projectors, who alone would 


be willing to give this high interest; sober people | 


who will give for the use of money no more than 


a = of what they are likely to make by the use | 


of it, would not venture into the competition. A 
great part of the capital of the country, would thus, 
be ke pt out of the hands which were most likely to 
make a profitable and advantageous use of it, and 


thrown into those which were most likely to waste | 
where the legal interest on the con- 


and destroy it; 
trary, is fixed but very little above the lowest mar- 
ket rate, sober people are universally preferred as 
borrowers, to prodigals and projectors. ‘The per- 
son who lends money, gets nearly as much interest 
from the former as he dares take from the |; uter, 
and his money is much sater in the hands oi’ the 
one set of people, than in those of the other, 
great part of the capital of the country is thus 
thrown into the hands in which it is most likely to 
be employed with advantage.” With regard to 
prodigals, [ will content myself for the present 
with another quotation from Dr. Smith, whieh will 
be a suflicient answer to the above. “The number 
of prudent and successful undertakings (says he) 
is every where much greater, than that of injudi- 
cious and unsuccessful ones. After all our com- | 
plaints of the frequency of “bankruptei ies, the un- 


A | 


happy men who fall into this misfortune, make 
| buta very small part of the whole number engaged 
‘in trade, and all other sorts of’ business, not ‘much 
|more perhaps than one in a thousand.” ‘Again “It 
‘is the highest impertinence and presumption there- 
fore in kingsand ministers, to pretend to watch over 
the economy of private people, and to restrain their 
expense, either by sumptuary laws, or by prohi- 
biting the importation oi foreign luxuries. They 
are themselves always and without exception the 
greatest spendthrilts in the society: let them look 
well alter their own expense, and they may salely 
trust private people with theirs. If their own ex- 
travagance does not ruin the state, that of their 
subjects never will.” According to Dr. Smith’s 
-own assertion then, it is the height of impertinence 
and absurdity in ‘the legislator to endeavor to 
restrain private prodigality; why then should he 
defend the usury law upon this principle? Surely 
| it must be granted, that in thiscase he goes against 
| his own best established principles. I shall a again 
advert to the case of the prodigal under another 
head. 
__, With regard to projectors, I have to observe, that 
if according to Smith’s own admission, the waste- 
| fal spendthrift forms not more than the thousandth 
| part of society, reckless projectors form a stili 
“smaller portion, and therefore it is less necessary 
‘and more impertinent still for kings and ministers 
to meddle with their private concerns. ‘To err in 
the way of prodigality (says Jeremy Bentham in 
that inimitable and unanswerable production ‘De- 
lence of Usury’) is the lot, though as you will 
observe not of many men, in comparison of the 
| whole mass of mankind, yet at least of some. The 
stuff fit to make a prodigal of, is to be found in 
every ale house, and under every hedge. But 
even to err in the way of projecting , isthe lot only 
of the privileged few. Prodigality, though not so 
‘common as to make any materi: Ul drain from the 
eeneral mass of wealth, is however too common 
to be rewarded as a mark of distinction or singular- 
ity. But the stepping aside from any of the bea- 
ten paths of traffic 7s regarded as a singularity, as 
serving to distinguish a man from other men. 
When in comparison with the number of prodi- 
gals, which is too inconsiderable to deserve notice, 
the number of’ projectors of all kinds is much more 
inconsiderable, and when from this inconsiderable 
number, must be deducted the not inconsiderable 
proportion of successful projectors, and from the 
remainder again, all those who can carry on their 
projects without need of borrowing, think whether 
it be possible, that this last remainder could afford 
a multitude, the reducing of which, would be an 
object, deserving the interposition of government 
by its magnitude, even taking for granted, that it 
were an object proper in its nature.” — 'T hus even 
i projectors were like prodigals, unthrifiy and dis- 
advantageous to the general prosperity of the 
community, stil their number would not be sufli- 
cient to render them a very mi iterial clog on the 
accumulation of wealth. But this ery against pro- 
jectors is unmerited and unjust. Projectors are 
‘those who explore new channels of tr: ide, make 
new applications of established principles, aim at 
improvement in the arts and manutactures, &c. &c., 
and let me ask, if these are not the very men who 
have given the character to the age in which we 
live. Your Watts, Fultons, W hitney s, Arkwrights, 
‘&e. were all projectors, and the steam boat, the 
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steam car, the cotton mills, power looms, and spin- 
ning machines, those miracles of the age, are the 
results of their inappreciable labors. It is the pro- 
jector who has created the vast difference between 
the savage of North America and the civilized 
European. It is the projector who has created the 
almost unmeasurable fund of luxuries and comforts 
enjoyed by the poorest peasant of modern times, 
but which the emperors and kings of the ancient 
world were deprived of. ‘To raise our voice 
against the projector is in fact to declaim against 
the progress of civilization. But projectors often 
fail entirely in their schemes, and the capital bor- 
rowed and consumed by them, is aclear loss to the 
community. I am willing to grant all this, and 
even to allow, the failures to be double, triple or 
quadruple the instances of success: the force of our 
argument is so exuberant, as to allow of any num- 
ber of failures short of the whole, and still be 
sound. ‘There may be ninety-nine failures for ex- 
ample, before the discovery may be effected, but 
when the discovery is once made, its benefits may 
endure forever. Columbus was a projector. He 
discovered a new world which was to be the home 


of the pilgrim, and the asylum of the persecuted of 


all nations. If the whole wealth of Portugal and 
Spain had been sunk in this discovery, the discove- 
ry would more than have compensated the loss. 
Fulton was a projector: and the very day that his 
boat moved by the impulse of steam power on the 
Hudson, he gave to the world, not what would 
compensate alone for the failures of those engaged 
in the investigation of steam power, but what 


would more than compensate for all the failures, of 
all projectors, from that moment to the present, 


time. He gave to the world that which has 








changed its aspect and done more for the progress | 


of civilization and wealth, than any invention since 
the introduction of the art of printing.* In like 


manner, he who at last makes some great improve- | 
ment in agriculture, opens some new channels of 


commerce, discovers new routes, invents new ma- 





* I cannot forbear making an extract from a discourse 
of Judge Story, delivered before the Mechanic’s Insti- 
tute, Boston, in 1829. It will serve to show that the cold 
and withering treatment which the projector receives 
from the world, is amply sufficient to repress his ener- 
gies within proper limits, without the aid of law. “I 
inyself have heard (says Judge Story) the illustrious 
inventor of the steam boat relate in‘an animating and 
atfecting manner, the history of his labors and discour- 
agement. ‘When,’ says he, ‘1 was building my first steam 
boat at New York, the project was received by the 
public either with indifference or with contempt, as a 
Visionary scheme. My friends indeed were civil, but 
they were shy; they listened with patience to my ex- 
planations, but with a settled cast of incredulity on 
their countenances. I felt the full force of the lamen- 
tation of the poet— 

“Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
All shun, none aid you, and few understand.” 


©The loud laugh often rose at my expense, the dry 
jest, the wise calculation of losses and expenditures, 
the dul, but endless repetition of the “Fulton Folly:” 
and even when the boat moved and the experiment 
succeeded—* A ]] (says he) were still incredulous: 
hone were willing to trust the evidences of their own 
Senses. I was the victim of disappointment. Imagi- 
nation Superseded the influence of fact, it was then 
doubted if it could be done again, or if done, it was 
doubted if it would be made of any great value.” 





chines, discovers new processes of industry, more 
than pays for all the failures incurred by others. 
“The career of art (says Bentham) the great road 
which receives the footsteps of projectors, may be 
considered asa vast, and perhaps unbounded plain, 


'bestrewed with gulis, such as Curtius was swal- 


lowed up in. Each requires a human victim to 
fall into it, ere it can close; but when it once closes, 
it closes to open no more, and so much of the path 
is safe to those who follow. What general, let 
him attack with ever so superior an army, but 
knows, that hundreds or perhaps thousands must 
perish at the first onset? Every man for himself, 
but “God,” adds the proverb, (and it might have 
added the general and the legislator and all other 
public servants) “for us all.” ‘Thus do we see that 
the few projectors who succeed, more than com- 
pensate for the failures. I hope then I have suc- 
ceeded in clearly proving that the usury laws can- 
not be defended on the ground that they favor 
those engaged in regular and old occupations, and 
prevent the lending of money to projectors and 
prodigals. 


Bank interest should conform to the ordinary mar- 
ket rale. 


But it has been asked whether banks should not 
be restrained in the rate of interest which may be 
taken? ‘To this I answer, that as banks not only 
afford a considerable portion of the capital with 
which trade is carried on, but likewise the largest 
portion of the circulating medium of the country, 
it behoves them, on this latter account, to be go- 
verned in lending money upon somewhat diflerent 
principles from private individuals. ‘There is no- 
thing more sensitive than a paper currency. Its 
value and credit depend on its ready convertibility 
into specie, when presented for payment. ‘The cre- 
dit of a bank is like the chastity of woman; it must 
not be assailed by the breath of suspicion even. 
Hence, a bank should not indulge a speculating 
spirit; all its transactions should be of the safest 
and surest character; its securities should be such 
as could be easily converted into cash, and it should 
never lend to doubtiul or suspected persons, be- 
cause the credit of the bank depending on the 
ready convertibility of its notes, it would be liable 
to be broken by a run at any time, if its debts 
could not be easily collected. For this reason 
banks ought not to lend in those cases where the 
risk is very great, because if they succeed the 
community would not be benefited, inasmuch as 
the profits would go to the stockholders in the 
shape of dividend—and if they fail, the solvency 


of the bank might be endangered, the value of 


the notes destroyed, and the currency of the coun- 
try deranged. We have seen that very high in- 
terest is generally the result of the risk which is 
run, and not of the profits expected to be made: 
loans in these cases then, ought to be made by in- 
dividuals, and not by banks, for the success or 
failure of the individual would not eflect the cur- 
rency like that of the bank. For these reasons, 
[ am willing to allow a restriction of bank interest 
to the ordinary marketable rate, but never below 
this point—and I would have it to vary from time 
to time, with this rate. I am sorry to find that in 
this opinion I am forced to difler trom one of the 
most profound and intellectual statesmen, not only 
of this country, but of the age in which we live— 
a statesman whose penetrating and perspicacious 
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mind seizes with the lightning’s rapidity on the | 


important and essential points of his su bject, con- 
necting them together by such a chain of close 
and logical reasoning, as almost to present to the 
mind, the full rigor of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. Mr. Calhoun in the senate of the United 
States, while speaking on Mr. Websier’s bill to 
prolong the charter of the United States Bank, 
says, * among others (limitations to be prescribed) 
I entirely concur in the suggestion of the gentle- 

man from Georgia (Mr. dorsyth) of Siu the 
rate ef interest at five per cent.; a suggestion of 
the very highest importance, as having a most 
important bearing on the value of property and 
the prosperity of the country, in every aa of 
its industry.” [To wish very much Mr. had 
given his reasons in exlenso, lor 
lation. I know fall well, they would have been | 
the very best which could have been urged: with- | 
out such aid, however, f cannot conjecture any 
good and substantial ar gument in favor of the re- 
duction of bank interest, so far below the marketa- 
ble rate in every portion of the union. Many of) 
the earlier writers on political economy were in | 


favor of a low legal rate of interest upon the sup- | 


position that the marketable rate might be regu- 
lated by loans at the banks. ‘This is well known 
to proceed on the fallacious idea, that interest de- 


quantity of capital. If the banks for the se 
of lowering interest should make exorbitant issues 

they immediately flood the country with paper, 
and a consequent depreciation 


over-issue, by producing dratis on the banks for 
specie, or if specie payment should be suspended 


then the paper money would depreciate in propor- 
tion, and even much more than in proportion to 


of notes increase the aggregate value of the whole 
circulating medium. If the whole United States 
require a circulating medium of $109,000,000 to 
perform the functions of circulation, and you in- 


above the bank interest. 


such a regu- | 


| 





perty for repayment. ‘The entire property of the 
country stands ready to mortgage itself to the 
banks the moment their rate of’ interest falls much 
below the marketable rate. Mr. Ricardo says if 
the bank interest in England fal!s below the mar- 
ketable rate, the bank is immediately besieged by 
a host of customers applying. for discounts, and 
the clerks are all kept in the most constant and ac- 
tive employment. ‘This is well known to have 

been pi articularly the case during the continental 
wars in Europe, when the immense loans con- 
tracted by government, together with a train of 
concomitant events, partly accidental, and partly 
growing out of the war, raised. the market far 
On the contrary, when 
the bank rises above the market interest, the banks 
have little to do, the clerks are idle, for money is 
borrowed from indiv iduals where it can be gotten 
‘che aper than from the banks. ‘To show the im- 
propriety of this great restriction on interest upon 
loans of” the bank of the United States, let us take, 
for illustration, the state of Illinois. Parties con- 
tracting may agree for interest in this state as high 


as 12} per cent., and this is about the marketable 


rate. You establish here, as we will suppose, a 


branch bank of the United States, to lend money 
at 5 per cent: is it not evident that every borrower 


will gain 75 percent. by going tothe bank? 
pends on the quantity of money, and not on the | 


And 


consequently every one will give it preference over 


individuals, and the whole property of the com- 


munity would be readily mortgwaged for repayment. 


If then the bank persisted in le nding i in every case, 


must check the | 


‘he whole state would be inundated w ith paper; for 


there is no amount of money which the bank 


, might not lend out. 


The bank then would be 
obliged to stop its issues long before all the com- 


omuntty was accommodated: those who could not 
the over-issue, so that you can never by the issue 


uals ant pay 125 per cent. 


borrow from this source then, would go to individ- 
for loans. Now I 


, would ask if, upon any principle of justice or poli- 


crease it by the issue of an inconvertible p per 


money (and remember this is the only way -in,are obliged to pay 123? 


which you can increase it) to 200,000,000, you | 


will just make two dollars after the issue, to be 
worth what one was belore, and 
200,000,000 will be worth no more than the 
100,000,000. Property it is true, of every de- 
scription will rise in price, but it will be @ merely 
nominal rise, dependent entirely on the deprecia- 
tion of the currency. Even then, if interest de- 
pended on:the amount of cireulaiing medium, 
banks could not lower it, for the very plain reason, 
that the issues of banks cannot possibly incre 
the age@revate value o the whole circulating me- 
dium. 

But you ma: 


of course 


IM 
CL) 


say H bank interest is redueed to 
five per cent eo nks will never len L, except on the 
very best s curity, ud they may accommodate 
with safety all who can furnish seach security. "Te 
this | answer, that ee ~as-no fact betier ascer- 
tained in the operation of -banking, then that 
possi ibility of over-issue even upon the bes 
rity. ‘Phe moment you bring bank interest below 
the marketable rate of interest, every mili vidual in 
reach of a bank will go fo it for accommodation 
rather than to individuals, 
that he obtains the loan on cheaper terms. Un- 
depthese circumstances, every body would be dis- 
posed to borrow of the bank, and pledge his pro- | 


he 


O. a 


cy, any great monie d Histitution ought to be re- 
quired to furnish a few individuals in society. with 
money at 5 percent., while all ‘éther borrowers 
Do you not by such a 
measure as me require of the bank to make a 
donation of 74 per cenf. in the capital borrowed by 
each indiv dui ul? But, say you, the bank by lend- 
ing more than asum ‘equal to the reserve in the 


i vaults, may m: ike its fair ‘profits even at an inte- 


restof 5 per cent. Grant it; and what follows? 
Why that this is anargument for charging a bonus 
which ought to be equal to the advantage which 
accrues from the monopoly of banking. Hf each 
of the branches of the United States bank, were 


allowed to charge an interest proportioned to the 


SOC Ue, 


for the: simple reason | 


market rate ineach state, where located, the go- 
vernment might demand a bonus tar beyond that 
ay ch has been contracted for in the present char- 
ter, anc justly demand it, for the whole community 
are entited to inde mi ifies ation for advantaces 
yielled pt the case of monopolies. 

There are other considerations whith would in- 
luce me to d cide arainst the limitation proposed 
by Messrs. Calhoun and Pr orsyth, Our great 
jection to all national banks is that the pow er may 
become so ¢reat as to endaneor the liberties of 
the country. Reduce the rate of interest to five 
per cent, and the power of the United States Bank 
will be greatly increased; I have shown the utter 
impossibility of such a bank lending all the c ap ‘l- 
tal Which is demanded, ev en on the. best security. 


ob- 
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The bank directors then must determine, among 
those who apply tor loans, who shall be. favored 
and who not. ‘They are achosen divan, and wiil 
reject A or accept B according to their pleasure, | 
without being obliged to give reasons for it. ‘The’ 
farther the bank interest has:been brought below | 
the market interest, the greater will be the benefi 
from borrowing of the bank, the greater conse- 
quently the dependence of the trading portion of) 
the community on the bank, and of course, the | 
greater the power of the bank. Suppose merchants | 
who are getting accommodation at the bank feel 
desirous to favor a measure which the bank may 
disapprove, would not the threat of the bank to 
stop their discounts, awe them at once into quiet 
submission to its will? Is it not a well known fae! 
that when petitions are handed about in London | 
for signatures the merchants fre frequently in the 
habit of confessing, that they would willingly tavor 
them, but dare not because of the hostility of the 
Bank of England,and the consequent danger ofa 
stoppage of their accommodation? If all: banks | 
however lend at the same rate, and that be the 

market rate, then if one bank threaten you with a 
stoppage of accommodation, you may go to ano- 
ther; and if all the banks rejeet you, you may go | 
to individuals, and that without any loss or injury. 
The independence of the borrower is thus secured, 
and the power of the bank kept within proper 
limits. “Again: one great evil of all incorporations | 
is, that they produce a coneentrated ascertainable 
interest which always Wars with ereat success | 
against the unconcentrated, unascertamable and 

—unharmonious interests which are errayed against 

them. Thus takinethe Bank of the United States, 

the interest of the stockholders, directors and debt- 

ors, Is an ascertainable concentrated interest, which 

will always be capable of much greater energy | 





system to over-issue, and a consequent constant 
proclivity to a mere paper system. Now let me 
ask, would not the restriction of the Bank of the 
United Siates to five per cent. interest, create a 
necessity on the part of the whole establishment, 


'to issue much more paper, than W the mother bank 


and.each branch were permitted at once to take 
the market rate in the several states where they 
are established?) Most undoubtedly ittwould. We 
must recollect too, that the embarrassments of the 


United States Bank are apt to be occasioned by 
causes of a very peculiar character, which causes 


will always be much stimulated and averavated 


iby any general tendency in the whole institution 


to an over-issue. ‘The branches inthe south and 
west, where five per cent. is much below the mar- 


‘ket rate, can issue any amount of paper. This paper 


answers inthe stead of gold and silver... It is car- 


ried down, as soon as emitted, to the great com- 
‘mercial cities, New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 


timore, to purchase goods, never to be returned 
upon the branch banks, unless sent there by the 
banks in those commercial cities alter having 


-eashed them. Hf the banks however in those cities 


refuse to take the ‘branch notes, as they were 
oblived todo when Myr. Cheves was first elevated 


to the presidency of the institution, and they are 


suddeniy returned upon the branch banks, then 
those banks must instantly curtail their issues, and 


callin their debts; the state banks which have been 


issuing their notes to supply the local circulation, 
tind themselves immediately at the mercy of the 
branch of the Uniled States Bank, and the exnlo- 


sion of the system, or atleast a disastrous derange- 
‘ment of the currency, is the 
‘quence. Did not the embarrassment of the United 


inevitable conse- 


States Bank in 1818 and I819 proceed from. this 


and exertion, than can be exercised by the indefi- | very cause?) The southern and western branches 


nite unconcentrated interest in opposition. 
reduce the rate of interest to five per cent., and all | 
debtors, especially those in the west, where the mar-: 


Now | 


' woods. 


over-issued, and the notes were taken at once to 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, to purchase 
‘The result was (says Mr. Cheves) that 


ket rate is so high, will feel a much greater interest | the bank and the ereat northern offices were drained 


in the perpetuation of the institution, than if it made 
loans at the market rate. Indeed, I can conteive 
of no plan better devised, to perpetuate and build 


| 
} 
up the power of the bank, than this limitation on ‘and heavy curtailment of. the 


interest: for the directors and stockholders will not | 
be injured by ‘it, inasmuch, as they will pay less 

bonus, and issue more, and the debtors will be in- 

dissolubly bound to the bank. The favored indi-) 
viduals, those who get accommodation at the bank, 

will ever raise their voice in favor of’ the institution 

which feeds them, even though it be done at-the 

expense of justice and right. And recollect that 

their unconditional support, is apt to be much more 

energetic and efficient, than the hostility of those 

who are against it. One of the most prolific sources 

of error, misrule and oppression, in the world, is 
attributable to the energy, zeal and untiring perse- 

verance, with which particular concentrated inter- 
ests war upon the general interests of the commu- 

nity. Itis for this reason, that banks, tariffs, ar- 

Mies, navies, and all incorporated interests, are so 
hard to. put down, when once they have been es- 

tablished. 

Again, Mr. Calhoun in his late beautiful and 
philosophical speech on the currency, in which he 
has eminently displayed that admirable power so 
characteristic of his superior mind, the power of 
abstraction and generalization, has shown most 


of their capital; and on the 20th of July 1818, only 
eighteen months alter the institution began its 
operations, it was obliged to commence a rapid 
\ business of ‘the 
bank, and its offices. During all this time, the 
bank had the advantage of immense government 
deposites.” Again, in the same report he says, 
“the specie in the vaults (of the mother bank in 
Philadelphia) at the close of the day, on the first 
of April 1819, was only $126,000 28, and the 
bank owed to the city banks, deducting balances 
| due to it, an agvregate balance of 879,125 99”. 
The New York office was little better, and the of- 
fice at Boston a great deal worse. ‘The bank was 
only saved by the transmission of specie from the 
west, and the rapid curtailment of issues at all 
the branch banks, particularly in the west, toge- 
ther with a determinatin on the part of the mother 
bank and branches in New York, Bosion, &c. not 
to cash other branch notes than these issued at 
their own offices. Then came the sudden and in- 
‘evitable ruin of the banks of the west, the total 
| derangement of their currency, and the forced and 
| ruinous sale of half the real property in that coun- 
‘try, to satisfy the claims of the banks. But enough 
‘of this sad and melancholy picture. It must I 
think, be evident, that marketable interest on bank 
loans in the west, would cause the branches to is- 
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sue much less than they would when making only 
five per cent.; there would be less tendency to spe- 
culation, which over issues always produce; and 
consequently, not such distressing draughts upon 
the great eastern states, always followed by dread- 
ful reaction on the west. 

The last argument which I shall mention in fa- 
vor of making bank interest conform to the mar- 
ketable, is, that whenever bank interest is very 
low, a bank fever is instantly generated in the 
country. Every section, every little village, im- 
mediately comes forward for a bank; all are eager | 
for the boon. When was the banking mauia | 
greatest in England? Precisely at the time when | 
the bank interest was farthest below market inte- | 
rest—trom 1795 to the termination of the continen- 
tal wars. Market interest was, during the time, 
ranging from five to fifteen per cent., while bank | 
interest was ouly five. ek to our own country, | 
and you will find that whenever bank interest gets 
below the market, an instantaneous bank fever is 
the consequence. At this moment, bank interest 
is too low every where; and every where do we, 
hear of new incorporations, and numberless ap- | 
ications for banks—and this produces an almost 
irresistible tendency to a mere paper system. I 
hope then [ have shown the policy of making 
bank interest conform to the marketable rate in 
every quarter where banks are established. With 
regard to the Bank of the United States, a ques- | 
tion perhaps might arise, as to the propriety of in- 
demnifying the western states, where the interest 
would be highest; but this is not a question for me | 
to discuss. 


Effect of the Usury Laws during moncy pressures. | 
! 


I will now proceed to examine into the peculiar 
operation of the usury laws in those seasons of 
distrust and commercial embarrassment, when 
there is great pressure in the money market. My | 
limits at present will not allow me to enter fully 
into this subject, and point out in detail the causes | 
which produce these pressures: I can_ therefore | 
give but a hasty and impertect sketch of the gene- | 
ral causes, and point out the pernicious influence 
of the usury laws. In almost every country, par- 
ticularly a highly commercial one, circumstances | 
are constantly occurring to give an impulse to 
prices, either upwards or downwards; and accord- 
ingly as they are moving in the one direction, or 
the other, so will the spirit of speculation be fos- 
tered, or checked. When prices are rising, all are 
on the alert: the energies of man are drawn forth, 
his hopes which ever have an undue influence, 
are thrown into full play, and the imagination 
spreads the most enchanting schemes and projects 
before him; he is disposed to rush into business, 
or to get possession of property, whose enhance- 
ment in value from the rising tide of general pros- 
perity is alone expected to make him wealthy. In 
such a condition of things, the credit system will 
be pushed to the extreme limits. ‘The borrower 
wants money to purchase, or enter into business 
with, and as property and business are improving, 
the lender is not so scrupulous about security, 
He lends upon moderate security because he be- 
lieves the improvement of prices will soon render 
it very ample. Buying and selling too under those 
circumstances will generally be on credit as ex- 
tended as possible. 





withhold his money from the market. 


By and by, prices attain their, 
maximum—there is a pause for a few weeks be- | 


fore the decline commences; then follows a state 
‘of things precisely the reverse of what I have 
just described. Every body wishes to sell, to avert 
the ruin which will arise from a farther fall of 
_prices—few are disposed to buy—the reaction, 
after the great extension of credit, must of course 
ruin the most adventurous. In this time of uncer- 
tainty and alarm, the money lender shrinks from 
the market; what was good security a short time 
previous is not so now; hence he is disposed to 
Purchases 
and sales become now a cash business, for the uni- 
versal destruction of confidence puts an end at 
once to the creditsystem. This increases the em- 
barrassments of the nation still farther, and pre- 
vents that wholesome and rapid circulation of cap- 
ital from place to place, and hand to hand, so 
essential to the prosperity of every country. 
Now let us ask, what are the chief causes of the 


_advance or decline of prices and the consequent 


stimulus to speculation on the one hand, orruinous 
stagnation of trade onthe other? A deficiency at 
one time in all the necessaries of life, would of 
course give this upward impulse to prices; but such 
a general deficiency does not oftenoccur. A par- 
lial deficiency will have the same tendency, 
though not to the same extent. “Thus (says 
Mr. 'Tooke) a scarcity of agricultural produce, 
which would, under a fixed amount of currency, 
advance the money prices in a ratio more or less 
beyond the mere proportion of deficiency, is the 
occasion of an actual increase in the amount of 
the circulating medium, which increase is again, 


| while progressive, the occasion of accelerating 


the rate and extending the range in the rise of 
prices.” A deficiency of cotton, wool and sugar, 
would produce, though not perhaps to the same 
extent, the same spirit of speculation and enhance- 
ment of prices. We have all heard of the great 
but ruinous speculations in sugar at the commence- 
ment of the last war, when the West India 
supply was expected to fail. Another cause for 
the extension of credit and the generation of the 
spirit of speculation is the opening of new markets, 
or the extension of old ones. ‘The hopes of man 


_in this case are sure to have an undue influence 


on him. ‘The merchant and manufacturer rush 
with their capital to supply this new demand, and 
they are sure in the end to find that they have 
overrated it, and a revulsion soon takes place 
with all the evils consequent on declining prices. 
We have all become acquainted with the immense 
influence exercised on prices in this country by the 
continental wars of Napoleon, and the awful re- 
vulsion consequent on a return to a state of peace. 
The unwise interference of government with la- 
bor and capital as I have shown elsewhere* has 
a tendency to produce a singular effect. Govern- 
ment for example determines to foster and protect 
certain manufactures. This very circumstance in- 
stantly entices into the business a large portion of 
labor and capital, for the purpose of realizing the 
high profits which increased prices are to yield. 
This produces an over-supply of manufactures, 
‘and a speedy reaction, with ruinous decline of 
|prices. ‘This was witnessed in New England im- 
‘mediately after the tariff of 1828, where it was 
' supposed at least $25,000,000 worth of capital was 








* Lectures on Restrictive System. 
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sunk by unprofitable manufacturing establishments. | 

Let us now examine for a moment into the | 
eflect which arise or fall in prices may produce on | 
the circulating medium of a country, and how this 
reacts again on prices. First then, [ will premise | 
what I consider an axiom on this subject: that the 
efficiency of a circulating medium depends on the 
compound ratio of its quantity and velocity of cir- 
culation. Uf $100 change hands but once during 
a month, it has eflected no more in the way oi 
exchanges than 810 which have passed through | 
ten hands and effected ten changes. In consider- | 
ing the nature of acirculating medium, our states- | 
men are led into great errors by confining their at- | 
tention too exclusively to bank paper and the me- | 
tallic circulation. Every thing in fact which per- | 
forms the functions of currency in society ought to | 
be regarded as acomponent of the circulating me- | 
dium. Money performs the functions of cireula- | 
tion most perlectly, because it represents value, 
but bears no interest during its detention in our 
hands: Bonds, promissory notes, bills of ex-| 
change and stocks of all descriptions, are far in- | 
ferior to money in performing the functions of cir- 
culation. For, first, they bear interest, and the | 
holder is in no hurry to part with them—and when | 
they are transferred to another, interest is to be 
calculated on them; then they are to be discounted, 
and the amount of discount depending on so many 
fluctuating causes, the value of such paper be-| 
comes very fluctuating and uncertain. Hence it | 
has a very sluggish circulation; but so far as it 
does circulate, it most undoubtedly supplies the | 
place of money. If I buy a tract of land for! 
10,000 and pay in bonds, the bonds have un- 
doubtedly pro hae vice at least answered in the | 
stead of money. “Liverpool and Manchester” | 
says Thornton, “eflect the whole of their larger. 
mereantile payments, not by country bank notes, | 
of which none are issued by the banks of those | 
places, but by bills of one or two months date, | 
drawn on London.” In the great manufacturing | 
county of Lancashire “says Mr. MeCulloch,” and | 
in part of Yorkshire; a bill on London at three | 
months is reckoned a money payment; * and by | 
far the largest proportion of the currency consists | 
either of bills of bankers drawn on their corres- 
pondents, or of those of the merchants and dealers 
scattered up and down the country. ‘The same 
practice is followed, though to a less extent, in 
other districts; so that the aggregate amount of 
such bills afloat is enormous.”” Mr. Wade has 
estimated the bills of exchange alone in Great 
Britain as equal to ten times the amount of the 
money in the country. In our country the pro- 
portion is not so great; but bills constitute here a 
very large portion of ourcurrency. ‘The amount 


a 





“A bill of this character, when passed from one to 
another is endorsed, and each endorser is held responsi- 
ble for the solidity of the bill. the number of endorse- 
ments therefore aiowe pretty accurately the circulation 
through which the bill has passed. We would be aston- 
ished at the circulation of small bills of exchange in 
Lancashire. When Mr. Lloyd, the principal partner 
in the opulent house of Jones, Lloyd & Co. was asked 
by a committee of the House of Commons whether 
he had not seen bills of exchange of £10 value with} 
fifty or sixty names upon them? Answered, “Yes! with | 
fwice that number. I have seen slips of paper attached | 
'o a bill as long as a sheet of paper could go, and when | 
that was filled, another attached to that!” 





of domestic bills of exchange” says Mr. Binney 
pee in all parts of the union in 1832 (by the 
Jnited States Bank alone) was 867,516,673, “the 


half vear from December 1832, to June 1833, was 


41,312,982, showing a large increase in that 
time.” The amount of demestic bills in 1832 col- 
lected by the United States Bank for others, was 
842,096,062. And thus we find that the bills pur- 
chased and collected by the United States bank 
alone in 1832, amounts to more than & 100,000,000; 
equal to all the paper money and specie in cir- 
culation. 

Having now explained my opinion as to the 
components of a circulating medium, I will pro- 
ceed to show how it is influenced by a rise in 
prices, and a spirit of speculation. As prices ad- 
vance, we have already seen that credit will be 
enlarged. ‘The farmer in buying land, gives his 
bond instead of money. ‘The retail merchant not 
only buys goods to the amount of his capital, but 
buys to as great an extent as he can get credit. 
At the same time “the exporting merchant, 
says ‘Tooke, gives his acceptance to the manu- 
lucturer for the utmost amount which the latter 
will grant him credit for; the manufacturer at 
the same time having cleared his hands of fin- 
ished work, buys an additional quantity of the 
raw material, not only sufficient to replace, but 
probably to extend his stock, and possibly his 
buildings, machinery, &e. For these purposes he 
vives his acceptance as far as his own credit is 


available, and may further discount the accept- 


ances Which he has received, thus converting the 
credit of his customer conjointly with his own, into 
the means of obtaining the temporary command 
of capital beyond what his own property or credit 
would atlord him;” and thus it is, that bonds, prom- 
issory notes, bills of exchange, &c., are greatly 
multiplied by the enhancement of prices and a 
spirit of speculation in the community. Again— 
the bank issues on such occasions are very apt to 
be excessive. The spirit of speculation, and the 
rise of prices, produce a disposition to borrow from 
the banks, and the banks are disposed to accommo- 
date on such occasions, for the very same reasons 
that individuals are. ‘This produces a redundant 
currency, which at first increases the spirit of spec- 
ulation, and enhances prices until there is a return 
of the notes on the banks for specie to send abroad; 
at this point the banks must cease to issue more 
under the penalty of being drained of their specie.* 








—-— 


*It will be perceived that I have made the over- 
issue of the banks to be rather the effect than the cause 
of a rise in prices and a spirit of speculation. I be- 
lieve, in the great majority of cases, this will be found 
to be the fact. The banking system however, although 
first stimulated by the rise in prices to over-issue, im- 


‘mediately becomes in turn a powerfully operating 


cause, carrying up prices still higher, and increasing 
the speculative mania, by the facilities it offers in the 
money market. I have no doubt but that a bank like 
that of the United States, or the Bank of England, 
might of uself, gencrate this tendency, without the in- 
tervention of causes which have been mentioned above, 
and this is one serious objection to such banks. For 
some able views on this subject, | must refer to the 
work of Mr Gouge, which would have supplied a de- 
sideratum in this country, if he had only given a fair 
and full statement of all the causes which generated 
the several money crises which have occurred in this 
country, all of which he has however, with too much 
ex parte ingenuity referred to the operations of the 
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Tt is just at this point that unive tal confidence has | 


complete ly overstf: Line dl the whole credit sy stem. 


Credit every where is subst ituted for cash among | 
lndividuals, and the banks are making the largesi | ¢ 


possible issues with the smatlest 


possible rs serve 
oi specie in the vaulis 


The circulation too be- 


comes much more rapi id, and a consequent pro- | 


divious economy fm the use of money is the re “sult. 


When confid 


alone paid in cash. -Thus A may owe <itier owe 
C—C owe D, and so on vei the alphabet— 
and Z- perhaps may stand indebted to A. Now 
when confidence is periect, and all are apparently 


moving forward in th » full tide of prosp erity, their 
will trans- 
C to D, D to’ 


K, and so on through the alphabet, until it reaches 


accounts will be compared together, B 
fer his ckaim on A, to his creditor C; 
4, who. we suppose, stands indebted to A in the 
Same amount. 
then would be settled at once, without the passage 
of a single dollar, merely by balancing debits and 


credits: and at all times when confidence was gen- | 
required only for the balance | 


eral, cash would be 
due, alier comparing the debits and credits to- 
gether. This is found to be ac tually the practice 
in London. “In order to economise the use of 
money” says Mr. McCulloch “the principal bank- 
ers of the metropolis are in the habit of sending a 
clerk each day to the clearing house in Lombard 
street, who carries with him the various bills in| 
the possession of those bankers, which are drawn 
upon his constituents; the balance on the one side | 
or other, is then paid in cash, or Bank of England 
paper. By this admirable contrivance, the bank- 
ers of London are enabled to settle transactions to | 
the amount of several millions 
tervention of not more, on an average, than from 
£200,000 to £300,000 of cash or bank notes. 
The exchanges, 


ing to 1500,000,000 per year; payments are made 
and exe hanges effected here, no doubt, upon prin- 
ciples similar to those upon which the London 
ee economise money. ‘Thus do we see that 
in seasons of apparent prosperity, when the spirit 
of speculation is afloat, confidence actually stands 
instead of money. On such occasions we may 
well say with Mr. Wade, “by the the use of bills 
of exchange, bills of lading, checks, scrip, notes, 
clearing houses, and a varie ty of other contri- 
vances, aided by a vast fabric of credit taken and 
given in open account, money (in its common ac- 
ceptation hardly ever enters into mercantile affairs; 


effect 


these 


banking system ; in 


cases for the cause 


thus taking the many 
The fact is, 


metallic currency. Thus in Hamburg, there are 
banks: yet in 1799 there was in Hi unburg, a money 
pressure, acc ompanic “d with a fearful list of bankru; pt- 


cies, and a rate of interest ranging up to 15 per ce *e 


There are no bank notes in cire uls ition in: Laneashire | 


in England. Bills of exchange forin more than nine- 
tenths of the currency there, and yet no district in 
England has suffered more by money pressures, 
There are so many ways in whic h credit mi iy bee X- | 
tended without the agency of banks, that I am some- 
times disposed to doubt whether tnese money pressures 


would not take place to almost an equal extent with- 
out them. 


ia ARME RS’ REGIS’ PER—ESS 


lence for example, is universal, debils | 
and credits are compared together, and the balance | 


All these twenty-five transactions | 


a day, by the in- | i 


money pres- | 
sures occur freque ntly in countries which have a purely | v 
no | 


AY OF US 
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it is the substance really oennt anil shadowed forth; 
but it rarely, as one may say bodily, passes trom 
merchant to merchant; the business of the mer- 
antile classes being reduced, by a wonderiul sys- 
| tem of balancing pay ments, to little more thana 
came at chess, or the working in their counting 
houses of an algebraic equation consisting of the 
| debit and credit side of each account, and ¢commu- 
nieaiing the result to their agents, customers and 
correspondents, in every part of the elobe.” Now 
sup posing the whole circulating medium to remain 
the same, it is evident that a sudden shock given 
| to p ublic coufidence, will retard the velocity of cir- 
culation, and prc luce a money pressure at once. 
This we have lately seen fully exemplified in our 
own country sinee the rash removal of the deposites 
Our present pressure is not occasioned by a dimi- 
nution of ba: ik paper as some have imagined, for 
very little, if any diminution has taken place; 
it is owing to the diminished velocity of the cir- 
‘culation, So soon as you destroy confidence, cre- 
dit no longer serves for cash; A stands in- 
debted to B, who will not take debts due to A in 
payment as before: dealing becomes isolated*— 
a and credits are no longer compared, and 
the bwance struck. The daily transactions to the 
amount of millionsin London and New York, can- 
not, under these circumstances, be settled’by a few 
| hundred thousand pounds or dollars. More cash 
lis re quired than before. Just at this time the 
_merchant sceing the storm that is gathering around 
‘him, must keep more idle money about him to 
meet his occasional demands—every debtor must 
do the same. This produces a much greater ab- 
straction from the currency than is eenerally ima- 
gined. Now what is the eflect of the usury laws 
in such a crisis as this?) Most evidently, to in- 
crease the pressure. Men who have capital to 


| 
+) 


» | lend in this season of alarm and uncertainty, will 
says Mr. Gallatin in the report of 
the Union Commitiee, effected daily in the city of) 
New York alone, amount in all to $5,000,000 1is- | 


not venture forth with it, because legal interest 
will not cover the risk. They hoard, therefore, 

rather than jeopard their capital, and thus it is, at 
a time when there is the greatest demand for cap- 
ital, the usury laws cause it to disappear, and thus 
add to the calamities of the times. It is said, du- 
ring the late commercial distress in New York, 
the deposites were very great in the most secure 
banks. In such times as these, only permit indi- 
viduals to take a fair rate. of interest for the risk in- 
curred, and all the capital of society will immedi- 
ately be drawn into active use. You may say in- 
deed, that many will be ruined by the high rate of 
interest at which they borrow capital. Grant it-- 
but would not that ruin equally and more certainly 
follow, by forced sales of their property? And re- 
collect, that the loss incurred by a forced sale can 








*As a proof of the truth of the doctrine here ad- 
ranced, I would advert to the two great money pres- 
sures in England in 1793 and 1810 and 11. In both 
| Cases gove rnment determined to issue exchequer bills, 
and it seems that the mere determination of the govern- 
'ment was sufficient to restore confidence and remove 
the pressure Sefore the bills were issued. I have no 
‘doubt but that the plan, of Governor Marcy, in New 
York, to create $6,000,000 of stock, to be lent out 
‘in the state will, if it has not already done it, re- 
lieve the pressure in New York. I would not however 
| for a moment be supposed capable of applauding such 
‘an immoral scheme: a scheme which proposes to make 
the state responsible for the acts and misconduct of 
. banks and politicians. 
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never be remedied, whereas exorbitant interest | 
may be gotten rid of, by borrowing at a cheaper | 
rate trom other quarters. Moreover, whether the 
individuals borrowing are eventually ruined or 
not, much will, most undoubtedly, be done to re- 
lieve the and 2 thus throwing the capital into 
circulation. We have just seen how the circu- 
lating medium is economised in times of general 
confidence and fancied security, by the substitution 


bards, to even a greater extent than by the Jews. 
Henry VI. one of the most vigilant penetrating 
monarchs that ever sat on the british throne, en- 
acted laws not only against interest, but against all 
profits on bills of exchange; and the historian tells 
us, that with all his vigilance and energy he could 
not secure the execution of the law. Jn the reign 
of Henry VIII. ten per cent. interest was allowed, 
and corresponded nearly with the market rate; but 





of credit for cash. Now in times of great pecu- 
niary pressure, every single portion of property 
brought into the market by the pressure, increases 
the demand for a circulating medium, because 


in the reign of his son, the prohibition wes re- 
'vived, and continued during the reign of the bi- 
'gotted and persecuting Mary; and the eflect was 
‘rise of interest to 14 percent. Coming nearer 


every such case is a new exchange of property re- | to our own times, we find that the rate of interest 


quiring money to effect it, which will be of course 
prevented, if money can be borrowed betore the 
property is brought under the hammer. 

So far, Lhave been arguing against the usury 
laws upon the ground of the evils which they pro- 
duce in case of their efficient operation. But I 
believe all history has satisfactorily proved that 
the usury laws will ever be broken or evaded, 
in spite of the law, or the judge. If the marketa- 
hle rate of interest rises beyond the legal, the 
lender of money then labors under a strong temp- 
tation to violate the law. Suppose that he does it 
openly, what is the consequence? Why, in the 
lirst place, the risk which the law occasions be-~ 
comes a new element in the calculation, and he 
musi exact higher interest to indemnify him against 
it. Inthe second place, there is an ignominy in- 
curred by violating the law of his country, and he 
must charge on this account likewise, for no man 
will incurignominy and degradation without being 
well paid for it. Thirdly—the honest conscientious 
and scrupulous capitalists etther withdraw their 
capital altogether from the market, because of the 
insufficiency of the legal rate of interest, or use it 
themselves. This leaves the money market en- 
tirely in the hands of the unscrupulous and un- 
merciful money lender, who in the absence of ree- 
ular competition, is enabled to charge a much high- 
er interest on his loans. For these three reasons 
it is, that laws restraining the rate of interest 
operate most oppressively on the needy borrower, 
by actually raising interest instead of lowering 
it. We have already seen to what an enormous 
height the usury Jaws raised interest in Rome. 
Montesquieu says, interest in the city was 34 per 
cent., in the provinces 48 per cent. Brutus lent 
money at 45 per cent. in Cyprus. And we have 
seen too to whata height interest has risen in all 
Mahomedan countries, for the same reason, it be- 
ing in those countries ten or twenty times higher 


was fixed in France as early as 1605 at five per 
cent. In 1766 the law reduced it from five to.four. 
Instead however (says Storch) of reducing the 
market rate from five to four, it was raised to six, 
an additional per cent. being required to cover the 
risk of illegality; and this very wisely produced a 
repeal of the measure. Again, in 1756 the IEem- 
press Catherine reduced the legal rate of interest 
irom six to five in Livonia. Hitherto, says Storch, 
those who had good security to-ofler were enabled 
to borrow at six per cent. but henceforth they had 
to pay seven per cent. and upwards. Many other 
instances might be adduced, but it is not at all 
necessary to cite a greater number, to prove what 
every man who is acquainted with the principles 
of political economy must readily admit. 

In every country where usury laws exist, so soon 
as the market rate rises above the legal, besides 
the direct and positive infimgements of the law 
which have just been considered, numerous de- 
vices are had recourse to, for the purpose of deleat- 
\ing and evading its operation; and in spite of the 
lussertion of Lord Mansfield that, “when the real 
‘truth is a loan of money, the wit of man cannot 
find a shilt to take it out of the statute,” these 
evasions do very frequently succeed in defeating 

the law. The usury laws are certainly penal sta- 
| tutes, and according to a rule of interpretation ac- 
| knowledged by all jurisis, ought to be construed 
strictly. In Engiand, those laws have been exe- 
}euted with as much rigor as perhaps in any other 
country; and yet all the writers agree that,they 
are very trequently and successfully evaded. They 





gvambling inannuities of the most pernicious char- 
acter. "The following resolution appears in a very 
able report made by a committee of the House of 
‘Commons on the usury laws in 1818.) “It is the 
! opinion of this committee that the laws regulating 
,or restraining? the rate of interest have been ex- 





have given rise in that country to a species of 


than in Europe, in consequence of’ the risk created | tensively evaded, and have failed of the efleet of 
by the laws themselves. During the middle ages, | imposing a maximum on such rate; and that of’ 
Interest Was generally prohibited altogether, or | late years, from the constant excess of the market 
much restricted: and what was the result ? Why, | rate of interest above the legal, they have added 
the Jews, who were the great money lenders of to the expense incurred by borrowers on real se- 
Europe, were in the habit of lending money (says | curity, and that such borrowers have been com- 
Chief Justice Hale) at 40 per cent., and sometimes | pelled to resort to the mode of eranting anuuities 


as high as 50 or 100. In 1215 Edward I. under the 
impulse of the most misguided political views and 
fanatical zeal, confiscated the property of the Jews 
in England, and banished them from the country. 
Iifieen thousand were thusrobbed and driven into 
exile—and what says the historian of the result ? 
Why, that lending and borrowing must take place 
Inevery country, and that so soon as‘the Jews 
Were driven away, the practice of usury was ex- 
ercised by the English themselves, and the Lom- 
Vou. If.—12 


fon lives, a mode which has been made a cover 
for obtaining a higher rate of interest than the 
crate limited by law, and has further subjected the 
| borrowers to enormous charges, or forced them to 
imake very disadvantageous sales of their estates.” 
|The method resorted to in France for the purpose 
of evading the usury laws, is simply to give a 
bonus before completing the transaction, or which 
isthe same thing, to frame the obligation for a 
larger sum than was actually advanced by the 
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lender. None of the parties interested, can be 
called in to swear to the fact of sucha bonus bei ing 
given: unless therefore some third disinterested | 
party was privy to the transaction, it remains unim- | 
peachable. In Russia, the usury laws are con- 
stantly and suce essfully evaded. 'T ne rate fixed 
by law is I believe five per cent.; “many people” 
says Jeremy Bentham “lend money, and no body | 
at that rate; the lowest ordinary rate upon the very 
best real security is eight per cent., nine per cent. 

and eventen, upon such security are common. ‘The | 
contract is renewed from year to year. Fora thou- | 
sand roubles, the borrower in his written contract | 
obliges himself to pay at the end of the year, one 
thousand and fifty. Before witnesses he receives | 





his thousand roubles: and without [a witness] he | 


immediately pays back his thirty roubles or whiat- 
ever the sum may be, that is necessary to bring 
the real rate 
on.” 

In the state of Virginia, the most common mode | 
of evading the usury laws, is by purchase of bonds. 
The Court of Appeals have decided, that the pur- | 


chase of bonds at discount, does not come with- | 


in the pale of the law. Now suppose, A’ wishes 
to borrow $1000 of B, but he knows B will not | 
lend at six percent. He executes a bond, entirely | 
fictitious to ©, which C immediaiely sells to B at 
six per cent. discount; B pays © only $940 which 
is handed over to A, and B knows nothing, or at 


least legally knows nothing, of the fictitious char- | 


acter of the bond, and consequently cannot be re- 
sponsible under the usury laws. Another mode of 
evading those laws, is by drawing and redrawing 
bills of exchange, and selling them at. discount. 
But you may ask if these laws are so success- 
fully evaded, why should a clamor be raised against 


ciples. ‘To this I answer, that m: iny money hold- 
ers are precluded by occupation and other circum- 
stances, from being enabled to practice these de- 


| 
VICCS; and again, “public opinion always brands | 


them with some degree of ignominy, which drives 
a large portion of the se rupulous and conscientious 
trom the business, and leaves it consequently in 
the hands of those who, taking advantage of the 
monopoly which they enjoy, ¢ xact a much higher 
interest Virtually, than if allowed to lend their 
money directly, without being forced by the law 
to practice a fraud. Thus, in England the method 
of borrowing by selling annuities, always enhances 
the inte rest: actually ‘paid. “The laws against 
usury” says Mr. Holland, partner of the house 
of Baring, Brothers & Co. and one of the best 
informed merchants in the country, says Mr. 
McCulloch, “drives men in distress, or in want of 


money, to much more disastrous modes of raising | 


it, than they would adopt if no usury laws existed. 
The land owner requires capital to increase his 
live stock, or improve his Jands, or for any other 
purpose, at a period when the government is bor- 
rowing money at above five per cent.; 


worth more to him than the law allows. 
land owner must therefore either give up his im- 
provements, or borrow money on annuity interest, 
on much more disadvantageous terms than he 
would have done, if no law existed against usury.” 
Mr. Sugden on being asked by a committee of the 
House of Commons, if whether there were no usury 
laws, better terms could be obtained by the borrower 


of interest to the rate verbally aeree dt 


/unscrupulous heartless “shaver’ 


| tion. 


_ politic. 
no one will | 


then lend to x he land owner, because his money is | 


The | 


hand unserupulous. 
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‘than shone which he gets by borrowing on au- 
nuity interest, answered, “T am decidedly of opin- 
lon, that better terms could have been obtained; 

‘for there is a stigma which attaches to men who 
lend money upon annuities, that drives all respeet- 
‘able men out of the market. Some leading men 
did latterly embark in such transactions; “but I 
never knew a man of reputation in my own pro- 
fession (law) lend money in such a manner, al- 
though we have the best means of’ ascertaining 
the safest security, and of obtaining the best 
iterms.” U nfortunately, in our own state, public 

opinion is decidedly opposed to the business of 
purchasing bonds; and the consequence is, that 
compar tively little capital is employed in this 
manner, and the business being thus thrown st 
ithe hands of a few, gives them a monopoly of 
the market and the power of dictating their own 
terms, especially in times of pressure and alarm. 

|The very best pi aper in New York has been dis. 

‘counted during the present pressure, at two, and 
two and a half per cent. per month; and such has 
been the embarrassment in the money market, that 
persons have borrowed, as has frequently been the 
‘case in such times in London, for twenty-four 
hours only, at the enormous interest of one per 
cent. per diem. T have no hesitation then in de- 
claring it as my honest conviction, that the usury 
‘laws injure that very class in whose defence they 
,are enacted, and foster and pamper the very class 
against whom they are intende d to operate. The 
-is the man who 
reaps the greatest advantage from their opera 
Ife is in fact most interested in their con 
| tinuance. 


Thus 


do we see that the usury laws in every 


‘country will be either directly broken, or artlully 
them, as the *y must be harmless on our own prin- | ¢ 


evaded. That in both eases, instead of lowering 
interest: below the market rate, they actually raise 
it much higher than it would reach without those 
laws, and thus injure the honest scrupulous money 
lender on the one side, who is unwilling to violate 
or even evade the laws of his country, while they 
on the other hand, oppress the borrower by actu. 
ally raising the interest of money far beyond the 
point it would reach, without the artificial risk 
created by the law, and the stigma attached to all 
those transactions, by public opinion. 


Moral influence of the Usury Laws. 


Let us now contemplate these laws for a moment, 
in relation to their influence on the moral condition 
of society. All law should spring naturally trom 
the relations of’ soc iety, and be of’ such acharacter 
‘as to command the sympathy of the community 
in favor of its execution, and not against it: all law 
should be based on natural justice as far as'possible, 
;and should be of such a character as will secure 
the perfect obedience of the members of the body 
This will ensure always the reign of the 
law which is the vitality of genuine republicanism. 
Now what is the character of the usury laws? 
They are evidently an infringement of the rights 
of a certain species of capitalists; they hold out the 
greatest temptation to a violation of the laws; they 
administer to the very worst passions of our nature, 
javarice, ingratitude, revenge; the y sacrifice the 
honest man, and pamper and feed the dishonest 
They engender hypocrisy, 
cunning and false dealing on the one side, and 
treachery and dishonesty onthe other. They we 
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snares unwisely laid by the legislature to under- | 
mine and destroy the characters of both borrower | 
and lender. He who violates or evades the usury | 
laws suflers in character, and he who pleads them 
in bar of the payment of his debt, is pointed at 
with the finger of scorn. How unwise is the law 
which holds out a temptation to the borrower to 
become informer and prosecutor for the penalties, 
and thus to reap imquitous advantage irom a 
transaction to which he was a willing, and perhaps 
a benefited party. Mr. Hay in 1817 in one of the 
ablest and most philosophical speeches ever deliver- | 
ed in the legislature of Virginia, justly says in re- | 
lation to our usury laws “much, sir, as we from | 
habit venerate the law in the abstract, its practical | 
operation has been always odious. Sir, [ have 
seen a borrower retire from the supreme tribunal 
with a decision in his favor. ‘The instinctive hor- 
ror of the by-standers has opened a lane for him 
to pass as i they feared contamination from his 
touch. ‘These laws, are calculated to harden the 
heart of man; they offer him apremium for un- 
kindness.” 

The disrepute into which the money lenders 
have fallen in most countries, is owing chiefly to 








the usury laws. Their rights have been violated by | 
the law, and they have been almost forced to give 
up their straight forward honest character, for one 
of cunning and evasion. Repeal those laws, let the 
ewpital of the scrupulous be brought into the mo- 
ney market, and immediately you will secure ame- 
lioration of character in the money lender, and in- 
terest will rather be lowered than raised. Jam 
not dealing in vain conjecture; we have facts to 





prove our asseriion. *’Phe case of Holland” says 


Mr. McCulloch, “furnishes a practical and striking | 


proof of the correctness of the theory. It is an 
undoubted fact that the rate of interest has been 
for a very long period, lower in Holland, than in 
any other country in Kurope, and yet Holland is 
the only country where usury laws are altogether | 
unknown, where capitalists are allowed to demand, 
and borrowers to pay, any rate of interest. Not- 
withstanding all the violent changes of the go- 
vernment and the extraordinary derangement of 
her financial concerns in the course of the last 
twenty years, the rate of interest in Holland has 
continued comparatively steady. During the whole 
of that period, persons who could ofler unexcep- 
tionable security, have been able to borrow money 
at from three tofive and a half per cent.; nor has 
the average rate of interest charged on capital | 
advanced on the worst species of security, ever | 
exceeded six or seven per cent., except when the | 
government was negotiating a foreed loan. But! 

} 





in this country, where the law declares that no | 


more than five per cent. shall be taken, the rate of) 
tuterest for capital advanced on the best landed 

security has in the same period, varied from five to | 
16 or 17 per cent., or five times as much as in 
Holland. 
doubts as to the inefficacy of’ the usury laws.” 
France the usury laws were abolished at the revo- 
lution, and Storch says the abolition was attended 
With no rise of interest. “In Hamburg, (says the 
report of the House of Commons above alluded to) 


| 


the rate of interest is quite unrestricted; or if’ there | 


be a written law restraining it, it has become alto- 
gether obsolete. The rate therefore varies according 


to circumstances: occasionally it has been at seven, 


eight and even ten percent., and in 1799, a period 


Surely this ought to put to rest all} 


,ing reasoning, [I shall be very brief: 


of great mercantile embarrassment and insecurity, 
it was as high as 14 per cent.: generally however, 
the rate of discount on good bills does not exceed 
four or five per cent.” 

In New York the rate of interest is seven per 
cent., butI believe Joans might easily have been 
negotiated before the present money pressure, on 
good security, for six per cent., and even less. In 
South Carolina the legal rate is seven per cent., 
but the marketable rate, says Dr. Cooper, is only 
six. We need never fear then that the rate of 
cuterest, when left free, will become exorbitant. 
Itis bound over by laws as certain and unerring in 
their operation as those which govern the prices and 
hires of any other species of property in the com- 
munity. 

Compound Interest. 

Before leaving this branch of my subject, I will 
say afew words on the subject of compound inierest, 
or receiving interest on interest, as soon as it is due. 
This kind of interest is universally condemned in all 
countries: principally because of the rapidity with 
which it accumulates, and the severity with which 
it would operate on the debtor. Now I cannot possi- 
bly see the justice of those laws against compound 
interest. in allcases. I can well imagine that honest 
persons may be engaged in law suits which may 
require years to carry them through the labaryn- 
thic mazes of a chancery court, and in such cases, 
Lam very willing to allow that compound interest 
ought not to be granted: but in all cases where the 
obligation is an acknowledged one by the debtor, 
and he fails to pay interest when due, I can see no 
reason, and I believe ingenuity cannot point out 
one, why the debtor should not pay interest on the 
interest which was due. ‘The law in this case, 
violates the principle of all good !aw—that no one 
should be allowed to take advantage of his own 
wrong. If the debtor, by fraud and stratagem, can 
evade the payment of interest, he gains by it— 
and the creditor is made to loose by his kindness 
and indulgence. ‘There is surely no principle of 
justice which can sanction the law against com- 
pound interest. If the interest is paid up when 
due, the ereditor can lend it out again, and thus 
make compound interest. Hf the debtor withhold 
it, then it is nothing but jusiice that he should pay 
interest on it, as it has certainly become principal. 
Thus says Jeremy Bentham, “the cause of him 
whose contention is to catch a gain, is preferred to 
that of him whose contention is to avoid a loss; 
contrary to the reasonable and useful maxim of 
that branch of the common law which has acquired 
the name of equity. The gain which the law in 
its tenderness thus bestows on the defaulter, is an 
encouragement, a reward, which it holds out for 
breach of faith, for iniquity, for indolence, for negli - 
gence.” 


if. Arguments used in favor of the Usury Laws. 


I will now advert to some of the principle argu- 


In; ments urged in favor of the usury laws, and as 


their refutation is generally involved in the preced- 
' One very 
popular argument in favor of these laws is, thal 
they have either a tendency to check prodigality, by 
preventing the prodigal from getting money at all, 
or if he succeeds, they prevent his ruin by forbidding 
high interest. In answer to this it has been justly 
urged, thateither the prodigal has property, or he 
has none. If he has property he can give good 
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cheap a rate as any one. In fact there is great ad- | 
vantage in lending money to a prodigal on good 
security; for his career will soon bring his property 
uito the market and the lender who has a lien on it | 
will generally be enabled to get itat his own price. | 
This fact is well known to a!l speculators in the | 
money market. Suppose however that no one will | 
lend to the prodigal, because of the restraint of the | 
usury laws. Do you think thereby te prevent his | 
spending his patrimony? Certainly not. [Le will get 
from tradesmen that credit which the law will not 
allow him to get from the money lender. Suppose 
he goes to the merchant and buys goods worth | 
$100, but is charged by the merchant #133; does 
he not virtually borrow in this case at the enor- ' 
mous rate of 33 per cent.2- He may buy of’ the | 
horse jockey for $150 on credit, a horse worth but | 
$100 cash. In thiscase he will give 50 per cent. 
Now I maintain, and I believe the proposition sus- 
ceptible of demonstration, that it is infinitely better 
to throw the prodigal into the hands of the money 
lender, than of the various tradesmen of the com- 
munity; for in the first place, money lending is his 
business, and like all regular dealers, he can do 
this business upon cheaper and more advan- 
taveous terms to the borrower, than he could who 
does not carry it on regularly. The dealer of whom 
the prodigal should purchase $100 worth of @oods, 
would think an advance of 334 per cent on account 
of credit given, a mere trifle: a regular money 
lender would never think of exacting such exor- 
bitant interest. In the second place, public opinion 
acts with more force against the exactions of the 
money lender than against those of any other class 
of dealers. The sales of the merchant, tailor, 
horse dealer, &c. may he kept secret, or if known 
cannot be properly judged of, in consequence of the 
variable prices of the articles disposed of} but the 
money lender must record his securities, the trans- 
action thus gets publicity: money, as | have betore 
said, is an article of commerce whose ageney and 
value are well understood, and a too exorbitant rate 
of interest would be sure to brand the money lender 
with aconsiderable degree of infamy: the money 
lender therefore is in most cases the fittest person 
to obtain credit from. Suppose however the pro- 
digal has no property?) ‘Then it is a matter of very 
little consequence whether he fall into the hands of 
the shaver or not: where there is no fleece there can 
be no shearing. ‘The money lender will consent 
to lend, in all probability, in such a case at no in- 
ferest Whatever. Prodigals in this condition most 
generally borrow of friends (small sums from 
each) who make up their minds to lose what they 
lend, and therefore take no interest at all, or only the 
legal. Such loans partake principally of the na- 
ture of gifts, and therefore have but little to do 
with the subject under discussion. ‘Thus do we 
see that even on the very principles of those who 
contend for the usury laws, they cannot check or 
diminish prodigality in the slightest degree; but on 
the contrary, exert a most pernicious influence 
against the prodigal. But why, let me ask, all 
this solicitude—all this guardian care of the public 
for the prodigal and his interests? Is he the most 
important member of society? You answer, no— 
in almost every point of view, he is one of the 





security, and consequently can borrow money atas | be juet and expedient, even if the usury laws 


‘individual. 


a — 








i checked prodigality (which they certainly do not,) 


fo impose restriction on the holders of money 
throughout the nation, thereby violating every prin- 
ciple of equity, running eounter to the great and 


harmonious system of free trade and the regulating 


laws of supply and demand, for the benefit of the 


least worthy and the least numerous class of socie- 


ty? Surely not. 
Again, ithas been urged that these laws protect 


the necessitous, the indigent, the simple, &c. 1 must 
refer to what has already been said as a sufficient 


refutation ef such areuments, with the additional 


remark, that we do not assert that cases may not 
/occur Where borrowing on interest may ruin the 


All we assert is, that borrowing mo- 
ney is generally better than other species of 
credit, Which may be obtained—that if under pe- 
culiar circumstances the money lender has it 
sometimes in his power to oppress, and take un- 
due advantage of the necessities of others, in 
other trades men do the same things, to a much 
greater extent. We are not near so liable to 
imposition in borrowing money, as i many other 
transactions. JF have known a man who had ta- 
ken a peculiar fancy to a horse, to give $500 for 
him, when no man, not even the owner, could va- 
lue him at more than £150. Is this undue ad- 
vantage taken by the owner any reason why the 
legislature should regulate the price of horses? J 
have known a man to be obliged to:pay five times 
the value of a jewel which was associated with 
his fondest recollections, merely because the owner 
knew his attachment to it, and took advantage of 
it. Is this any reason, to bring in a law to fix the 
price of jewelry? Certainly not: and yet it would 
be just as reasonable, as to defend the usury laws 
for the purpose of protecting the necessitous, the 
simple, &c. And besides all this, the law can 
never attain its end. You may suppose it efficient 
in one direction, but equally bad and even worse 
consequences will flow from some other quarter. 
You had as well expect to defend Virginia from the 
incursions of her future enemies, by building a 
chain of forts around the mouth of the Pianki- 
tank alone, as to think of putting an end to prodi- 
gality, and of protecting the indigent, the necessi- 
tous, the simple, &c., by saying they should not 
borrow money at more than six per cent. Worse 
than useless are the vain attempts of’ the legisla- 
tor to stop the floodgates through which the wealth 
of the prodigal and imprudent is flowing. ‘The 
fool and his money will soon part,” in spite of all 
the officious, impertinent, intermeddling kindness 
of the laws. 

The last argument urged in favor of the usury 
laws, which I shall examine is, that derived 
from the fact, that almost all nations from the time 
of Moses to the present day, have either proscribed 
interest altogether, or restrained it within certain 
limits. Generally I have the utmost respect for 
those opinions universally prevalent among man- 
kind, and am willing even to concede that the uni- 
versality of belief, in the majority of cases is, pri- 
ma fucie evidence of their correctness. We must 
make, however, distinction between questions of 
feeling and of reason. ‘On questions of feeling” 
Ihave elsewhere said “the opinions and senti- 





least worthy. Is there a universal proclivity inthe 


human fiunily to profligaey and prodigality? | on those which depend on reason, common opin- 
No not onein twenty is a prodigal. Can it then | 


ments of the world are generally correct.” But 


ion is by no means so werring a guide. Lf Tam 
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asked why envy, malice, ingratitude, want of vived? Would hot the law against witcheraft be Y 
brotherly, filial, or parental affection, are cone | re-enacted, with its laughable yet tragical train of of 
sidered wrong, I would return you @ satisfactory | prools and punishments? In tact, the laws against ‘ 
answer, by saying that mankind in all nations and witcheraft wre as ancient, and until about two cen- nt 
aves have felt and pronounced them wrong. If 1) turies past, as universal as the law against usury. it 4 
am asked however, why similar polygons are to; Away then with with this argument, so contrary SP 
each other in the duplicate ratio of their homo- | to the genuine spirit of civilization and the on- 
| wrous sides, or why I or = sun to be < = ! ward march of the human race. eta 
of our solar system, and the planets with their |- ‘ i 55 ae 
potis to revolve in aes a movement Sources of prejudice against Usury. ft 


about this common centre, I can no longer answer 
you by saying mankind in_all nations and ages | “‘io trace an error to its source is to refute it,” | 
have believed so.” ‘This is a question of reason ; will conclude by a rapid enumeration of the causes 
and observation, and consequently not to be de- which have produced so universal a prejudice 
termined by popular opinion. ‘The great problems | against usury. 


But as my lord Coke has justly observed, that 


of this character are solved but slowly in the; ‘The first cause which T shall mention is a bigot- Pal 
lapse of ages, by the Wise, the reflecting, and the | ted interpretation of a municipal provision of the 5 
investigating portion of mankind, who, in com- 


Jewish code. “Thou shalt not lend” says the law 
parison with the great mass, the vulgum genus, | of Moses “upon usury to thy brother: usury of P 
forms but a small—a very small minority of the | money, usury of victuals, usury of any thing that * 
human family. On questions of reason and ob-} is lent.” The punishment is of the severeat 
servation, the opinions of such men as Bacon, | character, “hath he given forth upon usury” “and 
Locke, Newton, Smith, Turgot, and Franklin, are | hath taken increase, shall he live? He shall not 
worth more than the opinions of the thousands, or | live—he hath done all these enormities, he shall 
even millions arrayed against them.* When we | surely die: his blood shall be upon him.” 'To this we if 
cast a retrospective glance at the ages that have answer in the first place, that the language of 
gone by, and contemplate the progress of man, | such distant ages may not be accurately under- 
through the many gradations and stages which he | stood by us—secondly, that this prohibition (if we ey 
has passed, and examine the systems of. philoso- | understand it aright) extended only to the Jews. iy 
phy and of science which have had their day of} Moses wishing to make all the Israelites a band 
admiration and devotion, and employed the busy | of brothers, the Jews were permitted to take what 
spirits for aseason, and then have sunk into neglect | interest they pleased of the heathens round about, 
and contempt, we are almost disposed to believe | and this could not have been considered immoral, 
that the cause of truth can never triumph, until | or hurtiul, for the lawgiver, says “thou shalt not 
man has been previously cursed with ages of error. | vex a stranger, or oppress him, for ye were stran- ie 
How slowly has even the beautiful religion of our | gers in the land of Rgypt.” Now lending at interest he 
Saviour been spread abroad?) How many millions | could not have been considered as either vexa- 
are yet in darkness? How many ages must yet| ous or oppressive to the stranger. Again the 
elapse before the gospel shall spread over the | parable of the talents most conclusively shows 
earth “as the waters cover the great deep?” And {that usury so far from being reprobated by our 
yet what exertions have been made—how many | Saviour, was actually enjoined. The unprofitable He 
have been sent forth under the auspices of the | servant is rebuked for “not putting his money to ef 
christian religion into the heathen land? If then, | the exchangers, that he might have received his ‘ 
religion itself, under the sanctions of Jehovah, | own with usury.” . Although however, the law of ‘ain't 
armed with the most mighty arguments in its de- | Moses was a merely municipal regulation, apper- 
fence, pushed forward with untiring zeal and per- | taining to the Jews alone, not restraining them in 


severance by the ministers of the gospel, and so | regard to other nations, and not sanctioned in the 
essential to the happiness and salvation of the | New ‘Testament, yet hasit had a most wonderful 
world, has nevertheless advanced so slowly, that | influence on the minds of men, and even to this day 
even at this day the vast majority of the inhabi- | has not ceased to operate. For many ages in Eu- 
tants of the world are still pagan—plunged into | rope it was considered against the law of God to 
ihe grossest superstition and idolatry—can we | take any interest at allon money. There is no crime 
wonder then, that legislators and governors should | agaiast which the fathers in their homilies, de- 
still be in error in regard to some poliico-economi- | claim with more bitterness. 




















, Aslate as the middle rp 
4 cal principles? especially when we recollect the | of the seventeenth century, the divines of England ia 
; eagacious remarks of David Hume, “that there is | preached against all interest; even that which the 4) 
| 4 no subject on which the first impressions of men | law allowed, as a ‘gross immorality: and early in 
Ya are so liabie to be erroneous as the subject of po- | the eighteenth century, the same doctrines were f 
. tities.” Are we not the last people in the world | supported in the British Tlouse of Commons. The i 
to acknowledge a binding influence imposed by | editors of the Dictionaire Raisonnée in France te 


ancient usage and general belief? Are not all our | about the middle of the eighteenth century em- 
institutions innovations on the past? If the ar-| ployed as many as fourteen columns to prove that 
gument drawn trom antiquity be conclusive, would | Interest might lawfully be taken; and Turgot 
not the monarchial institutions of Europe stand | wrote a volume as late as 1779 to prove the same 
i on a firmer basis than ours?) Would not the mo-| thing. “A learned gentleman (says Steuart) 

nopolies and restrictions of the middle ages be re- of the Middle Temple, Mr. Plowden (a lawyer [ 


— believe of the Roman Catholic persuasion) who 
-* Although the majority be decidedly against us on | Published about thirty years ago a treatise “upon 
the usury laws, we have in our favor almost every | the law of usury cund annuities, has employ ed no 
writer of eminence, who has ever profoundly investi- | less than filty-nine pages of his work in consider- 
gated the subject. 


ing the law of usury ina spiritual view, in order 
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to est: iblish the Sihewinn ( eailalias that ils ory | 
sinful, but lawful, for a British subject to receive | 
‘the merest political quack, who would now se- 


legal interest for the money which he may lend.’ 
Mons. Neckar too, in the notes 


ofler an apology 0 the church of Rome for the 
freedom with which he ventured to Write upon this 
critical subject. 


law of Moses: 
tion of what I have betore urged, of the great 
difficulty and slowness with whieh error is banish- 
ed from the world. Until very lately, all interest 
was considered immoral: that error 
ploded, and I hope in due time, laws restrain- 
ing the rate of interest will meet wiih the same 
fate ; 

Secondly. AZen who are without property, or are 
unthrifiy, and sinking in the world, naturally en- 
vy and hate those w ho are rising and prospering. 
“The child who has eaten his cake” s: ays Jeremy 
Bentham, ‘is the natural enemy of the child who 
has preserved his.” 

Thirdly, Zn ancient times, and during the mid- 
dle ages, men borrowed money principally for the 
purpose “of paying debts, ‘The risk was great, and 
of course, the interest, very properly, was in pro- 
portion, ‘The money lender had ‘the borrower 
more in his power on such occasions, and the pay- 
ment of the debt frequently ruined him. ‘Thus 
the lender was made responsible for the impru- 
dence and mistlortune of the borrower, and became 
odious in the eyes of the world, especiaily in Rome, 
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annexed to his | 


Lloge on Colbert, thought it necessary for him to | 
are increased, and of course the greater 


Thus do we see the wondertul | 


influence produced by a misundersti unding of the | 
and we have besides, an illustra- | 


is NOW ex- | 








rate of swolitn' is the most certain symptom of a 
thriving prosperous community; and he must be 


riously recommend measures for the purpose of 
reducing profits. By means of profits, capitals 
the for- 
mer, the more rapid the increase of the latter. 
‘This is most undoubtedly an axiomatic truth: and 
yet it is strange indeed, ‘that so many should rea- 
son and argue as if pe rlecily ienorant of’ it. 
Fifthly. Debtors are more numerous than credit- 
ors; their nusfortunes are lamented and pitied while 


the creditor seems hard-hearted and uncharitable, 


who appears so capable of relieving this distress, 
and yet exacts the money and penalty “even to the 
pound of flesh.’ We are not to wonder then that 
the sy mpathy of the world, and the influence of 


| numbers are arrayed in favor of the borrower, and 


against the lender. As a proof of what is here 
asserted, Bentham has given us a most admirable 


‘illustration in theatrical re presentations. “It isthe 


business of the dramatist (says he) to study and 
to conform to the humors and pascions of those, 
on the pleasing of whom, he depends for success.” 
Now I question whether among all the instances 
in which a borrower and a lender of money have 
been brought together upon the stage, from the 
days of Thespis- to the present, there ever was 
one, in which the former was not recommended to 
favor, in some shape or other, either to admiration 
or to love, or to pity, or to all three; “and the other, 
the man of thrift, consigned to infamy.” They 
have thus been eve rrepresented asa hard-hearted 








<< aa — 2 >, 


race, without any bowels of compassion, for their 
fellow me n; yet as far as facts have come to my 
‘know ledge, i in this state, | should assert that money 


where the lender could imprison, enslave, and | 
chastise his delinquent debtor, At this time how- 
ever, the great miss ofe apiti il le ‘nt, is for purposes 


x i 
4 f 
, 


of agriculture and commerce. It is to be hoped ; 
then, that the prejudice against usury will dimin- | 
ish, since the we althiest, and most prosperous men 


lenders, take them as a class, are far from being 
-uncharitable. We cannot properly estimate their 
‘chi wity, because the distress which they relieve 


in society, are frequently the borrowers, paying | seems, in many cases, to be brought on by them. 
only a portion of their profits to the money le nders, | | Suppose, for exam) le, A, a money lender, has 
who are fre quently widows, orphans, invalids, &c.., | ‘lent B 1000, and taken a lien onall A’s s property, 
whom the law ought r: ther to favor than injure. which is finally sold. It may be that A has taken 
Fourthly. Money inthe minds of the great majority | only legal interest, and that the loan when made, 
of mankind has been identified with wealth. Vt has | was ol “the utmost importance. Now, if he remits 
been supposed that if the legislator would bring | $20 or &30 of the debt, he will still be considered 
down the interest of money, that profits would be | as unfeeling and uncharitable by the multitude 
reduced—of course, that this would bring down | who look unjustly on the distress of B as occasion- 
prices, and thus the nation prescribing alow rate; ed by A, and yet not one in that multitude per- 
of interest, would be enabled to undersell all others. hi aps, if called on, would be willing to contribute 
This was the arcument which seems to have in- | 85 to relieve B’s distress, ‘There is no reason, if 
fluenced the mind of Sir Josiah Child, in recom- you will only reflect a moment, why the money 
mending to the British Parliament to reduce it to | lender should remit more of’ the debt than others 
three per cent, 'Turgot, toacertain extent, was of’! of equal fortune are willing to subscribe to relieve 
the same opinion. Lam informed that when the | the distress of the debtor, But on the contrary, 
bank question was agitated in the Virginia legis- | there is an evident reason why he should do less 
lature in 1816, many advocates of the banking | in this respect, in each individual case, than other 
system were under the i impression that the quan- | persons of equal wealth. His business necessari- 
tity of money thrown into circulation would re- 
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duce interest—that would reduce profits—and thus 
we should be enabled to come in competition with 
producers in other quarters of the world. Now, 
if there be any strength 1 in the preceding reason- 
ing, this argument is wholly fallacious, proceeding 
upon premises entirely false, In the first place, 
money is not be identified with national wealth: 
it constitutes a very small part of it. As Dr. 
Cooper has well expressed it, money is to be con- 


sidered as the counters that serve only to mark the | 


points in the great game of commerce. 


Again, when the government is good, a high 





ly brings such cases more frequently to his view, 


and therefore his — would be almost entire ly 


destroyed if he were to be as charitable in every 


case as perhaps another individual might well at- 
ford to be in the very few cases, in which his cha- 
rity was put to the test. 

The sixth cause of prejudice against usury 
which T shall mention, is indeed of a very puerile 
character, but it has had influence, and therefore 
must not be passed by. It was besides, the espe- 
cial cause which operated most powerfully on the 
reat, the almost unequalled mind of Aristotle. Tt 
is this: “that interest ought to be charged on no- 
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thing which is incapable of generating or breeding. | this subject, which Bentham has established by a 
Money is barren: one daric cannot generate ano- | chain of reasoning pronounced by the most intel- 
ther daric—therefore interest ought not to be charg- | ligent, to be almost as rigorous as mathematical 
ed on money.” Thus you may charge for the loan} demonstration, “that no man of ripe years and 
of sheep or cattle. You may take hire for lands | sound mind, acting freely, and with his eyes open, 
and slaves, &e. because sheep and cattle may | ought to be hindered, with a view to his advantage, 
breed, and land and slaves may produce or gene- | from making such bargain in the way of obtaining 
rate value. But you must not take interest on | money as he thinks Jil: nor (what is a necessary 
money, because Aristotle has made the wonder-| consequence) cught any body to be hindered from 
ful discovery that one piece of money cannot be-| supplying him, upon any terms he thinks proper to 
eet another piece. “It is worthy of remark,” says aecede to? If then 1 am correct in he views 
Sieuart, “that the argument, such as it ts,/} which [ have taken, the usury laws ought certain- 
was manilestly suggested by the etymology of the | ly to be repealed as speedily as possible. In or- 
word, tokos (interest) from tikto (pario,) an ety- | dinary times, the legal rate, 6 per cent. corresponds 
mology which seems to imply that the principal) with the market rate, and consequently no incon- 
hegets the interest. ‘The same idea too, occurs | venience whatever, would result from the repeal 
in the scene between Antonio and Shylock, in the | of the usury laws. Just at this time however, the 
Merchant of Venice. market is much above the legal interest, and con- 

“Tf thou will lend this money, lend it not sequently some little inconvenience might result 

Asto thy friend, (for when did friendship take trom too sudden a repeal. But it would not be so 

A breed of barren metal from his friend?) great as generally apprehended: for the moment 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, you repeal the usury laws, you would put an end 

Who, if he break, thou may’st with better face _to most of those circuitous devices which persons 

Exact the penalty.” | have recourse to for the purpose of evading those 

It is hardly necessary to inform you, after what | laws, and which uniformly impose, as T have be- 
has already been advanced, that although one | fore shown, much harder conditions on the bor- 
dollar cannot beget another dollar direct/y, in the | tower, than when he is enabled to borrow directly. 
way of generation, it may do it indirectly, in the You may say indeed, that a sudden repeal would 
way of business or trade. A borrows $1000: he | cause creditors to call immediately on their debtors 
(lors not, it is true, expect this money to breed | to pay up, in order that they might lend to others. 
in his hands like cattle and sheep, but he may | | doubt very much, however, whether the debtor 
buy a farm with it and stock it with labor, and! would be placed in a worse situation than now; for 
enttle, and sheep, from the proceeds of which, he | at present the creditor who does not wish to push 
may sell yearly $1500 worth of produce, thereby | his debtor himself, just sells his bond to the broker, 
making 15 per cent. on the capital, 6 of which he | who will be certain to demand payment immedi- 
ean well afford to pay the lender, who has enabled | ately, for he wants the money for purposes of spe- 
him to do this. Orit he be a merchant, he may | culation. ‘To obviate, however, all objections on 
buy goods to the amount of $10,000, from New | this score, I would recommend, if the market 
York, and sell them out for $13,000, thereby | should continue long above the legal rate in this 
making 30 per cent. on his borrowed capital. Or} siaic, to repeal the laws gradually; to raise the 
it he be intended for the professions of law, or | rate of interest one per cent. or one-half per cent. 
medicine, he may obtain his education, purchase | every year, until the Inws may be wholly abol- 
his books, buy his establishment, and support him- | ished. Ol course, there must still be a legal rate for 
self’ in eredit until his practice may bring him in | all those cases not stipulated for, which might be 
$2,000 a year. Surely no one will now be hardy | fixed according to the wisdom of the legislature, 
enough to deny the productive agency of money | ftom time to time. I shall then conclude my lec- 
in these several cases. ~ | tures on this subject, by expressing the wish that 

The seventh and last cause which I shall men- | the states of our union will, ere long, see that the 
tion as operating in favor of the usury laws, is the | usury laws ave iM fact a branch of that odious sys- 
xeneral inclination of legislators to govern and or- | tem of restriction, which has blighted the prospe- 
ganise every thing within their reach. “Arbitrary | tly of so many countries—which has raised the 
regulations (says Say)are extremely flattering to 





| 


‘demon of discord in our own happy land, and 
mien in power, as giving them an air of wisdom | threatened a dissolution of our confederacy: and 
and foresight, and confirming their authority,| that they will, by the repeal of those obnoxious 
which seems to derive additional importance from | laws, give another example of the innovating spi- 
ihe frequeney of its exercise; and hence one prin- | Tit of republicanism, which by its success here, 
cipal eause of the constant tendency of all legis- | and consequent adoption abroad, may have a ten- 
lulive bodies to over-action.” The legislator who | dency to break those chains of error, authority 
claims the right, and thinks himself endowed with | 2nd long continued prejudice, in which the people 
Wisdom sufficient to “organise the whole labor and | of Europe have been for centuries bound, as if un- 
capital of a country,” and to regulate the rate of’) der the influence of some potent magic spell. 
terest, is an infinitely more bustling, important 
character, especially in his own estimation, than 
he Who believes that commerce contains within it- 
sell, its own. self-sustaining principles, and there-| This plant stands the winter of England. In 
lore practises upon the simple but wise policy of} 1828 only 60 tons, valued at £2,6000, were im- 
“laissez passer,” and “laissez faire.” | ported from Sydney in CGireat Britain. In 1830 
I hope by this time, I have’ satisfied you as to) there were 814 tons, and in 1831, 1062 tons. The 
the causes which have led to the almost universal , flax as prepared by the natives, is superior to any 
‘loption of the usury laws, and that you are now | analogous material. Its price in London is from 
lully prepared to assent to the ereat proposition on! 15 to £25 pounds per ton. 
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SPONGE, 


This well known marine production has been in | 


use from very early times, and naturalists were 
long embarrassed whether to assign if a place in | 
the animal or vecetable rhe ey Most authori- | 


lies now agree in putting the sponges in the low- | 


est scale of animal life. 
dillerent species of sponges, of which nine or ten 
belong to this country. ‘They found in the | 
Mediterranean and those seas in warm and tempor- 
ate latitude "8, dimaiinis shine in number and becom- 
ing of interior quality on the approac h to cold re- 
gious. ‘They adhere to rocks in places the least 
eXPOSs sed to the ac tion of currents and waves, which 
the e boing tide does not leave uncovered. The | 
best sponges known to us are those which come 
from the Archipelago, where they abound near 
many of the islands, whose inhabitants may be 
said to subsist by the sponge-fishery, if we may 
soeallit. At the Cye Ki wes, for instance, sponge- 
diving forms the chief employment of the popu- 
uion. “The sea is at ail times extremely clear, 
and the expefienced divers are capable ef distin- 
guishing from the suriice the points to which the 

sponge is attached below, when an unpractised 
eye could but dimly discern the bottom. Each 
boat is furnished with a large stone attached to a 
rope, and this the diver seizes in lis hand on plung- 
ing head foremost from the stern. He does this in 
order to increase the velocity of his descent; thits 
economizing his stock of breath, as well as to fa- 
cilitate his ascent whe n exhausted at the bottom, 
heing then quickly hauled up by his companions. 
ew men can remain longer than about two mi- 
mutes below; and, as the process of detaching the | 
sponge is very tedious, three, and sometimes four 
divers descend successively to secure a particular 
ly fine specimen. 

The best sponge is that which is the palest and 
lichtest, has small holes, and is soft to the touch. 
By the old physicians, sponge was regarded as a 
eure for a long list of maladies; this Tast is now 
much abridged, though burned sponge, 
form only it is used, still has a place in the materia 
mnedica,—Penny Magazine. 
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THE RECENT HURRICANES IN VIRGINIA. 


Por the Farmers* Register. 


‘he tornado of May the 5th, of which some | 
account was published in the Farmers’ Register 
tor May, was withont precedent in Virginia, in vi- 
olence and destructiveness, and few persons, ifany, 
could hi we mnticipated the recurrence of a similar 
event. But within the short time that las since 
passed, a much greater extent of our country has 
been swept by a hurricane no less violent than its 
forerunner, and leaving throughout its course, a 
scene ot destr&ction seldom = produced by such 
» except within the torrid zone. TP shall not 
aifempt a minute description of any part of this 
terrible visitation, nor to present a ‘full statement 
of even the important facts, which would be too 
long for this place: but merely to furnish a concise 
statement of the general results, by collecting and 
condensing the various reports whieh have be en 
made by the newspapers. 

The effects of the tornado of May 5th, reported | 
inthe May No. (page 763) were only a part of 
those which were suffered in the county of Prince 
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Ge oree, Similar scenes were presented through- 

‘out the course of the whirlwind, of about seventy 
miles in length, from its commencement in Lunen- 
bure, to its termination in Prince George. For- 
tunately, its track was narrow, seldom being halt 
uamile wide—but yet wide enowgh to leave many 
afarma mass of ruins. ‘Phe greatest loss was 
‘sustained in Nottoway. An official report from a 
committee appointed to estimate the losses in that 
‘county, states that between seventy and eighty 
houses were blown down, three persons killed, and 
many seriously hurt, besides the almost total de- 
struction of the large standing timber every where 
in the course of the whirlwind. The damage to 
life and property in Dinwiddie, at one place, (the 
residence of Mr. Boisseau, near Pete sbure, ) wis 
greater than on any other one farm. 

On the same evening (May 5th) there was ano- 
ther whirlwind which passed through Caroline 
county, (se parated from the other by a distance of 
more than sixty miles,) and which was nearly a 
violent and destructive within the narrower limits 
to which it was confined. 

But these disasters were exceeded in magnitude 
and extent by another storm which occurred on 
June the 4th. ‘This commenced its ravages west 
of the Blue Ridge mountains, and spread in dil- 
ferent streaks through the lower country. In 
Rockbridge county, the wind was not very vio- 
lent; but “equal destruction, at least, was caused 
by hail, notless unusual in size and quantity, The 
following i is the statement of the Lexington Union 
of June 7th. 

“On Wednesday e 





evening last a portion of this 


‘county [Rockbridge] was Visited by a storm of 
| wind and hail more extensive and destructive in 
| its progress than any storm of the like kind within 
| the memory of our oldest citizens. Between 2 ain 
3 o clock, the sky in the north and: north-east 
assumeda dark and threatening aspect; distinet 

/masses of black and angry clouds Whirling and tos 


sed by counter currents of wind, were seen in 
_every direction except in the south, where a serene 
‘blue sky prevailed. In about 20 or '30 minutes they 
congregated near the western end of the Jump 
mountains where they commenced discharging 
‘their contents of hail. Immediately a north- 
| wester sprang up, which diflused and drove the 
| clouds dow in Carr’s creek, the southern border pass- 
ing nearly over this place, and extending in breadth 
‘to the ne i@hborhood. of Timberridge chureh, : 
‘distance of six miles. The cloud continued 1 
progress down the north river and across the oe 
| part of Timberr idge to the South mountain, ravag- 
ing a district of Country of about 18 miles in length 
and 6 in breadth. 

We have conversed with a number of high) 
respectable citizens trom the region of this storm, 
who give most melancholy accounts of the injury 
which has resulted tromit. "The crops of rye ate 
sid to be totally de stroyed—so that in place ul 
reserving them for the sickle, they have been givet 
up to the beasis of the field. The wheat crops ae 
‘not so fatally injured—but in very many places 

have been abandoned, and stock turned in upo! 
jthem. “Phe com crops have also suffered ver) 
seriously. Several farmers have told us that the) 
have seen large fields of grain with fewer 
standing than is sometimes observed aiter re: us 
In harvest, and rie it the stalks are not barely beaten 
down, but are shattered and) broken. Numerot! 
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other minor injuries have been sustained in broken | houses, timber, fences, in fact every thing which 


windows, to the fruit trees, Xe, 

The general size of the hail, exeept near the bor- | 
ders of the cloud is described to have been so large 
as hen eggs—many of them much larger—some | 
measuring 8 and 9 inches in circumference.” 

Similar disasters are stated in the following ex- | 
tract trom the Sentinel of the Valley, to have vi- 
sited Shenandoah, another county west of the | 
Blue Ridge, and of which the nearest part is more | 
than fifty miles distant from Rockbridge. 


“This place [Woodstock] and neighborhood were | 
visited by a hail storm, on Wednesday afternoon, | 
which has left melancholy traces of’ its ravages in | 
the prostration of trees and fences, the destruction | 
of rye and other growing crops, and the breaking of 
thousands of panes of glass. In many places 
whole fields of rye have been literally cut to pieces, | 


came within the reach of their desolating fury, 
were swept away; but we are happy to say, that 
the loss of life has, as far as our information enables 
us to speak, been much less, 

We have not heard of the effects of the storm on 
the north side of the Appomattox, higher up than 
Chesterfied Court House. From thence it pursued 
a direction inclining to the south of east, crossing 
the river into Prince George near Broadway, about 
nine miles below this town. Its width in some 
places was fully three miles. ‘The plantations 
through which it passed, sutlered severely—on 
several scarcely an out house has been lett stand- 
ing, the dwelling houses more or less injured, and 
the roads rendered impassable by the fallen tim- 
ber. | 

The tornado on the south side of the Appo- 
mattox, commenced in the upper part of Not- 


or so much injured as not to be worth the trouble of'| toway, and taking a direction to the north-west, 


cutting. 
walnut, and many were picked up which measured | 


Most of’ the hail was as large as a hulled | passed through the counties of Dinwiddie, Sussex 


and Southampton. ‘The devastation is represented 


from five to six inches in circumference. ‘The storm | as appalling. 


approached from the north west, and almost every 

window facing in that direction, which was unpro- | 
tected by shutters, was more or less damaged. ‘The 

destruction of window glass, indeed, has been im- 

mense; so much so, that there is not enough to be 

had in the county, by one-fourth, to replace what 

has been broken.” 

The effects of the stormin Prince Edward, are 
thus described in the Farmville Chronicle of June 
7th. hes 

“The general direction appears to have been 
from west to east, south east; but it evidently per- 
formed, in many instances, a very whimsical and 
winding journey. Even in this village, it wound 
and twisted very much in the character of the 
whirlwind, bearing, with ereat force and violence, 
on buildings, so as to carry off those of’ teeble con- 
struction, and materially injuring some even of 
brick, of the best construction; then apparently 
wheeling nearly at right angles, leaving frail buil- 
dings, and other light objects near its tract, unat> 
fected. 


We annex a list of the suflerers as far as ascer- 
tained. 

In Chesterfield—Captain John W. Gill, Thomas 
Shell, John Walthall, Walthall Marshall, Wim. 
Corling, Mrs: Archer, Mrs. Lynch, Wm. R Hill, 
the estate of the late Armistead Hill, O. P. Hare, 
and ‘I’. P. Hare. At Mrs. Archer’s the overseer 
and one servant were injured—her loss in out- 
houses, timber, crop, &c. is very great. 

In Nottoway and Dinwiddie—Rey. 'T. Pryor, 
Dr. H. C. Worsham, James Jackson, estate of 
Peter B. Jones, Wm. B. Wilson, E. G. Booth, 
Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Verser, Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. 
Branch Jones, Mrs. Fk’. Epes, ‘Thos. Goode, Gen. 
Wim. H. Brodnax, Dr. Wm. Cutler, Mrs. Rose, 
John G. Williams, (one negro killed) J. Foulkes, 
(two negroes killed) Mr. Edward Royal, (one 
negro killed.) Mr. Greenway, (lost his mill and 
all the farm houses.) We learn that at Kingston, 
the residence of Gen. Brodnax, the family man- 
sion is the only building lett standing, and even 
that bears marks of the tury of the storm. In Not- 
toway several plantations which suflered from the 








The width ofits tract is probably not less than 
tio or three miles, and it would seem, that along 
this tract, there passed several different and sepa- 
rate whirlwinds, always very narrow in their re- 
spective tracts, in which alone, does there appear 
to have been any great danger. 

The period of time which the alarming and 
dangerous operations of these whirlwinds con- 
tinued, was very short, scarcely more than one or 
two minutes; very possibly, not near so much, but 
the storm blew hard for 8 or 10 minutes, possibly 
more.” 

By the time the hurricane reached Nottoway 
umd Mecklenburg, it exhibited its greatest violence, 
as is inferred from the following extracts from the 
Petersburg Intelligencer. 


devastations of the tornado in May, experienced 
severe injury on the present occasion, 

In Sussex— Wm. Wintield, Mr. Thos. Wills, J. 
Lee, and Capt. N. Heath, who lost every house on 
his farm—himself; his wiie, sister, and all his ne- 
| groes more or less injured, but none very danger- 
ously. 

We have no certain accounts of the destruction 


the Barn ‘Tavern, belonging to Mr. D. Simmons; 
there we understand, several houses were blown 
‘down, and one person killed. 
C. Urquhart, Z. Simmons, and Jesse Little, sutler- 
ed considerable injury.” 

“The only plantation [in Mecklenburg] from 
which we have any particulars are those belong- 








“We briefly mentioned in our last the eflects of ing to Major Thomas M. Nelson and Mark Alex- 


a tornado which passed through the county of| ander, Esq. 


Chesterfield on Wednesday, the 4th instant. “We 


The former lost every house except 
‘his dwelling; a saw mill and a large three story 


in Southampton county except in the vicinity of 


The plantations of 


have since received intormition of another destruc- | grist mill were likewise entirely demolished, At 
on) q . , : . “ rey) ‘ " “6 o m4 ”* . ‘ mT 1 
tive storm which oceurred, at the same time, in} Mr. Alexander’s the mansion house is the only 


the counties of Nottoway, Dinwiddie, Sussex, and | building which escaped destruction; and fifteen of’ 


Southampton. "hese siorms rival, in the extent | his negroes were wounded, some of them seriously. 
ol damage done to property, the memorable tor-| These tempests were accompanied or preceded 
nado of the Sth of May last. Dwelling and out) by hail.” 
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The course through Nansemond was marked | wind lasted only one or twominutes. In Williamsburg 


by destruction of similar character, though of less 
extent—and the storm though much moderated in 
violence, was still awful and terrible in its passage 
over Norfolk. ‘The following description is from 
the Norfolk Herald of June 6th. 

“A dense and dusky cloud hung over our town 
on Wednesday evening, and discharged for the 
space of an hour, a torrent of rain and hail, with 
the severest thunder and lightning we have 
witnessed for many years. The lightning exhibit- 
ed one continued glare of flickering light, that left 


not the smallest conceivable interval of darkness; | 


while the thunder kept up an incessant and deafen- 
ing roar, enough to appal the stoutest heart. Two 
or three crashing peals that seemed as if they had 
rent the earth asunder proclaimed that the storm 
was not venting its fury harmlessly;—and we soon 
after learned, indeed, that the lightning had struck 
the livery stable of Mr. John Ford, but without 
doing any other injury than ripping off some of 
the boards. 
contiguous to the dwelling house of Mrs. Jane 
Collins, on Smith’s Point, which it very much in- 
jured, and a young negro woman, who was at the 
fiital moment stepping in at the doorof the build- 
ing was knocked down, and so severely stunned 
that she is not expected to recover.” 


The foregoing are but detached statements of 
scattered facts, and limited views. But from these 
it may be inferred that the amount of damage to 
property is enormous. ‘The loss of lives, and the 
lesser personal injuries suflered, are much tewer 
than could have been supposed, from knowing the 
other etlects of the different storms—but still, the 
deaths and wounds inflicted, probably exeeed in 
number, all produced in Virginia from similar 
causes, since the first settlement of the country. 

Perhaps the circumstance which was the most 
terrible of all in the different storms, was the very 
short time in which the destruction was produced. 
The storm was raging with less, and no very un- 
common violence, ior a considerable time: but the 
hurricanes or whirlwinds passed over as it were 
ina moment, without giving scarcely an indication 
of approach, or even time to observe their pro- 
eress. "Those who suflered most from the eflects 


jound at once that their houses had been destroy- | 


ed, and membersof their family wounded or killed, 
betore they well knew thatthe work of destruction 
had commenced. 
duration of the storms in their greatest violence 
—but by none is it made more than afew minutes, 
wt any one place. , 

Some of the farms in Nottoway which had ex- 
perienced the full toree of the wind on May the 
Sth, were awain visited, and the destruction com- 
pleted by that of June the 4th. The first storm 
passed near Petersburg, and exerted its greatest 
lury a dew miles southol that town. The second 
passed as nearon the north. LH either had passed 
over the town, it would have been lett in ruins. 


I. 


[And yet another! Since the foregoing was in type 
accounts have been received of another tornado on 
June 21st, which, in the neighborhood of Williams- 
burg, has produced effects no less awful and deplora- 
ble than those already reported. The violence of the 





It also struck a small brick building, | 


Opinions are various as to the | 


‘between thirty and forty chimneys were blown 
down, and several, houses. On the farm of Scervant 
| Jones, Esq. seven of his negro houses were demolish- 
_ed—some of the negroes wounded. Col. William Wal- 
ler’s granary and stable were blown down, and seven 
negroes more or less hurt. All the grain houses and 
stables of Dr. Waller-and of Mr. 8S. sright were 
levelled, and similar damage was done at other places. 
_At Jockey’s Neck, the farm of Thomas Coleman, se- 
_veral houses were blown down. Mr. Coleman and two 
of his negroes were crushed to death—his overseer had 
‘a limb broken, and four or five negroes were much in- 


_jured. All these persons had taken shelter in one of 


| the houses which were levelled by the storm. 

The course of the storm was from N. N. W. In 

crossing James river, it capsized three schooners, aud 
' drove a brig ashore. 
The same storm, (or another at the same time) was 
|in a different manner very destructive in a part of 
Prince George county, on Warwick swamp. Hail 
there fell in prodigious quantity, and some of it very 
large. It remained on the earth, where lying thickest, 
for more than fourteen hours, notwithstanding the 
warmth of the earth and air, and a heavy rain which 
fell after the hail. The wheat in that neighborhood 
had not been reaped, and none is left for the scythe. 
Corn and cotton was woefully torn and beaten down; 
but the former, if not both of these crops will probably 
recover. ] 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Season and state of crops on the Lower Roanoke— 


observations on colton, &§c. 





| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Bertie County, N. C. June 20th, 1834. 


A paragraph in the last No. of your “Register,” 
inviting the farmers residing in ditlerent sections of 
the country to give a report of seasons and crops 
in their respective vicinities, induces me to contri- 
_ bute my mite. 
| So far, the seasons have been rather unfavorable, 
‘and the efleets are very visible on our farms. It 
‘has been generally dry, with occasional heavy and 


baking rains; unusually cold and hostile to vegeta- 
tion, As an accompaniment to the cold nights, 
the worms have been busy with our corn, and the 
blackbirds have done their share of mischief. From 
this cause we have an indifferent stand of corn, 
both uneven and backward. These attacks of’ the 
worms are not confined exclusively to the low and 
wet places in the farm, but prevail extensively on 
vhigh dry lands. Farmers of long experience have 
frequently stated in my presence this spring, that in 
/ho former year have they been so much pen sa 
by worms, or have they been compelled to re-plant 
| the same ground so often, with such little suecess. 
| A few years since, corn was the principal article 
of produce made for sale on this part of the Roan- 
oke; but latterly much time and attention are be- 
,stowed on cotton. This is also more backward 


than it was last year at this time; the dry weather , 


which succeeded after the cotton was planted, pre- 
/vented it from coming up in the stiff land, and it 
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did not vegetate until the rain of the 25th of May 
eofiened the earth. While coming up, it had to 


encounter two considerable frosts in the nights of 
the 15th and 16th of May; owing to the dry state | 


of the seil, the injury was not so severe as a 
knowledge of the sensitiveness of the plant in- 
duced me to expect. On very light ridges, some 
damage was sustained: this was also the case on 
moist land. It was fortunate forthe cotton farmers 
that no rain had been granted to their olt repeated 
wishes, as it was the only thing which saved the 
cotton. In miiny fields the cotton exhibited black 


leaves—some of it died, but a great deal recovered | 


—andthe rain which descended, caused many 
ceeds to comeup which were still in the drill. Yet 


notwithstanding the cold and dry weather, we have | 


« better stand than usual. ‘The quantity of cotton 
to be made with us depends on the seasons, and 
visitations to which it is frequently subject. One 
of those visitations I will describe: it is called the 
rust, from its appearance, and its faculty for impari- 


ing astain toany thing white which comes in con- | 


tact with it. Growing cotton of all sizes is sub- 
ject to its attacks. It is caused by an insect which 
fastens on the leaves, extracts the sap of the stalk, 
destroy its vitality, and forces the bolls to open be- 
lore they are matured. It is confined to no particular 
kind of’ soil, and generally spreads in a circular form 
untilit covers a large portion of the field. Various 
remedies have been essayed in vain to arrest its 
progress—fat meat dragged over the cotton, brim- 
stone matches burnt under it, and healthy stalks 
pulled up all around to preventits being in contact 
with the other cotton—but none have succeeded. 


I must avail myself of the present opportunity | 


to place or record some facts respecting the small 
injury inflicted on cotton by inundation from river 
water. In May 1833, we had a tremendous treshet 
in the Roanoke which inundated some of our lands 
which had enjoyed a total exemption from such 
ride lavations for several years. A large portion 
of my cotton was completely immersed in water 
some to the depth of three feet. After the sub- 
siding of the flood, in many places the grass was 
killed and the cotton was left alive, though much 
washed. 
retreated slowly, and to all appearances left the 
crass and cotton both dead, and in a few days its 
leaves dropped off, leaving the stalk still standing. 
I intended to plough and plant this piece in corn; 
but a fortnight after the freshet when [ was about 
to plough it up, T observed that the bud was still 
alive, and for the sake of experiment I lett it un- 
touched. Some time in July new leaves had come 
out, and T hoed it for the first time: it had been 
sided with the plough before the freshet. 
this cleansing (for it was extremely foul) it erew 
olf rapidly, and at the end of the season equalled 
the other cotton in size; but it had been neglected 
too lone, and many of the bolls were cut off by 
the frost. From this, we may entertain some 
hopes of cotton, so long as the bug remains unin- 
jured., 

_ ‘This communication should end here, but T am 
desirous of bringing to the notice of cotton farm- 
ers the advantages to be derived from planting the 
“petty gulf” seed. These are brought from the 
south, and take their name from a cotton growing 





distriet near the Mississippi, which produces them. | 


lhe stalks grow large in land adapted to cotton, 


‘ud bear more than ordinary cotton. The cotton 


From one portion of my field the water | 


Atter 
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,is white and silky, with a superior staple. The 


bolls open very widely, and the cotton awaits the 
slight pull of the laborer with impatience, From 
the ease with which it is plueked from the boll, a 
hand may pick one-fourth more during the day 
than he can in the common cotton, and do this 
with infinitely more ease. It is more liable to sul- 
fer from wind and rain, and requires to be picked 
over more frequently: yet notwithstanding its lia- 
bility to drop out, still it will yield more than the 
common cotton, and from its appearance will un- 
doubtedly command a more ready sale and higher 
prices. It blossoms and matures as soon as the 
other cotton. Asan evidence of the value in 
which it is held by those who can easily procure 
the seed, many of the planters of Red river are in 
the habit of receiving annual supplies to plant 
their crops. 

On the subject of cotion T have written more 
{with a wish to ascertain the views of others, than 
with the expectation of imparting any thing new. 
The importance of manuring begins to be un- 
derstood here; and though destitute of marl, yet 
i we can eflect a change in the fice of the country 
by sowing small grain, resting our fields, and apply- 
ing the manure accumulated in our farm pens. So 
far, most of the farm pen manure is applied to our 
‘cotton land in the drill. On some of our firms 
we have found gama grass—as yet, few have 
turned their attention to it; it is a plant of rapid 
growth, and is eaten with avidity by the stock that 
have access to it. When improperly located it is 
difficult to be destroyed, and a partial grabbing 
merely divides the large bunches and sets them 
out. 





Ww. W. P. 


STATE OF FARMING IN CAMPBELL COUNTY. 


| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


| * - ' * * Yon request your sub- 
_scribers to communicate any information about the 
seasons, crops, mode of cultivation in those parts 
lof the country where they respectively reside. 
| 
| 
‘is entirely given up to tobacco making, and very 


| 
| . , ss 
| few of us, and those very recently, have devoted 


land. In the immediate neighborhood, in which 
I reside, a strong indisposition is felt to abandon the 
old mode of cultivation—to relinquish present for 
permanent future profit. Our lands are not natu- 
rally fertile, and clover, and plaster are considered 
too costly means for giving them fertility. The 
price of the latter is about double what it is in 
Richmond, in consequence of the enormous freight, 
upon so heavy an article. We are without the 
marl banks, which furnish so abundant, and so 
rich a manure in your tide-water country, or in- 
deed, any kinds of manure except what is fur- 
nished by our farm-pens and forests, and which 
are not common to this, with every other portion 
of the state. We are not however, I hope, with- 
out some advantages already known, and shall 
find, when we turn our attention to the subject, 
that we enjoy others hitherto undiscovered. We 
have yet a good deal of’ fresh land, and forest; and 
our soil although not very fertile, is peculiarly 
adapted to wheat, a crop, which [I believe all our 
‘farmers are endeavoring to increase, while others 
are diminished. Considerable crops of it are now 
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sown, but principally on corn-land, a sn 
of it after tobacco. 


—-—~. 


iall portion , in this time of general pecuniary distress, which affects 
Scarcely any persons among | injuriously every such undertaking,) furnishes a grat- 


us fallow for wheat, and nobody has more than { ifying augury of the complete success of the work. 
three shifts. All the manure from our farm-pens, | Northern capitalists, whose object of course is to ob- 


and that a much smaller quantity than might be 
made with a little industry, is literally poured out 
on a small spot intended tor tobacco, to the utter 
deprivation of the remainder of our lands, most 
of which, are of course in arapid state of deterio- 
ration. Many of us are convinced of the expe- 
diency, nay necessity, for a change in our mode 
of cultivation. No individual has as yet been 
found among us combining the requisite qualifi- 


cations of energy, industry, some capital, and | 


above alla determination to endure any petty in- 


| 





conveniences, and overcome any small difficulties | 


in the way, who will set an exaniple of successful 
improvement to his neighbors. It is to be hoped. 
however, that some such person will in a short 
time give an impulse to our agricultural eflorts, 
and enable us to contribute our mite of informa- 
tion to your valuable paper. *.. yA 

On the Mth, 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th of May, 
we had frosts, which on several of these mornings 
seriously injured vegetation. Insome parts of the 
surrounding country, the corn and tobacco plants 
were bitten down to the roots, and scarcely any 
cultivator of either, escaped entirely without da- 
mage. Tam compelled to get my letter ready to 
be sent to the post office, and no doubt very much 
to your relief, have only time to add my best wishes 
lor the success of your patriotic and hazardous at- 
tempt to turn the attention of Virginians to a 
mode of internal improvement, depending princi- 
pally on each individual, and independent of legis- 
lative patronage. . ° * * 


Buckingham Court House, June 20th, 1834. | 


W heat not as good a crop as was expected early 
in the spring—not as tall as wished—grain good— 
supposed about an average crop. Harvest will 
generally commence on Monday next the 23d 
(June) in this part of the county.—Oats very 
gvood.—Corn very small for the time of year.— 
Clover not worth cutting hardly, except on good 
lots, where the land is very rich. 

The trost of the 16th May did but little injury to 
the crops in this neighborhood. 

Much more attention is paid to farming and im- 
proving the land in this part of the country than 
formerly. ‘The extent of tobacco cultivation is 
very much lessened. 

Several gentlemen of the neighborhood have 
commenced improving the breed of neat cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, &e. Several of Meade’s (of Fred- 
erick) fine cattle are in this neighborhood. 

P. S. On the 4th of June the upper end and 
south end of this county was visited by a tremen- 
dous hail storm and wind sweeping every thing 
before it, destroying entirely, the crops in its course 
—hail as larve as eges—many houses were biown 
down, and other serious damages done to trees, 
fencing, &e. 


RICIIMOND, FREDERICKSBURG AND POTOMAC 
RAILWAY. 


[The unusual quickness with which a very large 


Fredericksburg railway as stated below, (and especially | the whole amount. 








tain the bestinterest for their money, have contributed 
very largely to this subscription; and their participa- 
tion to so great an extent, is another strong proof of 
the profits expected to be derived.] 


From the Richmond Compiler. 


The books were closed yesterday. The result 
will appear from the advertisement of the com- 
missioners in another column. More than three 
thousand shares of the stock have been subscribed: 
and the company is to be immediately organized. 
A meeting of the stockholders is called for this 
day week; at which time a president and five di- 
rectors will be elected. 

It is gratifying to perceive how much has been 
accomplished in this instance by the eflorts of a 
few individuals, Itis less than a year since the 
scheme was first suggested in our paper. Many 
then pronounced it wholly visionary. In a few 
months, public sentiment was manifested most 
strongly in its favor—so strongly that in October 
when a small sum was wanting to defray the ex- 
pense of surveying the route, we believe subserip- 
tions would most readily have been obtained for 
the whole amount necessary to execute the work. 
Since then a pressure has occurred in the money 
market, so great that many of’ those most strongly 
in favor of the railway thought it would be imprac- 
ticable to raise money for this or any other work at 
the present time. The commissioners however 
determined to make an eflort, to obtain the sum 
requisite to organize the company; and that effort 
has proved successful. Nothing can show more 


strongly the confidence now felt in the scheme than 


the fact that stock to the amount of $300,000 has 
been taken, notwithstanding the pressure univer- 
sally complained of. The truth is that in this city, 
the opinion is now general—indeed almost univer- 
sal—that an investment in this stock will prove an 
exceedingly good one. 

So soon as the president and directors are elect- 
ed, prompt measures will be taken for the location 
of the road. By November or December, it is be- 
lieved that it will be practicable to put thirty miles 
of it under contract. And in January the contract- 
ors will be-able to commence the execution of the 
work. In three years it will probably be finished 
to Fredericksburg, and then the trip may be made 
from Richmond to Washington in eight hours— 
between an early breakfast and a late dinner. 
When that — the passengers between these 
two cities will be almost without number. Then 
our representative in congress will never be at a 
loss to know the wishes of his constituents. Ie 
will be able to visit us. once a week without neglect- 
ing at all the public business. 

Even before the completion . of the rail road, its 
effects will be very perceptible. It will no doubt 
be commenced near this city, and when it reaches 
as far as the Pamunky, there will be a considera- 
ble quantity of produce and a good number of 
passengers upon it. Dividends may then be de- 


“tite i clared, and thus the stockholders will be receiving 
subscription has been made for the’ Richmond and | the profits of their stock before they have paid up 


The arrival of the cars a 
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stated hours every day with passengers and pro- 
duce will then give a most enlivening aspect to our 
city, We rejoice at the prospect. 





MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


The annual period of commercial inactivity is 
now approaching—if in Virginia any period can 
he called inactive—for the succession of ditlerent 
crops which her soil produces, is such, that one or 
the other occupies its respective dealers through- 
out the year. 

The crop of cotton, except an inconsiderable 
remnant, has been received and disposed of. The 
total receipts in Virginia for the year ending Ist 
October next, may be estimated at 42,000 to 43,000 
bales—disposed of thus: 


Bales. 
Shipped to foreign ports, - - 30,000 
Coastwise, - - 6,000 


Manufactured in Petersburg, Richmond, &c. 5,000 

Each of these items, it is believed, will be with- 
in the mark, but the Jast has not heretofore been 
taken into account in estimating the crop. It be- 
eins now, however, to assume sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve notice. ‘The supply of cotton 
to Petersburg from North Carolina, has been in- 
creased this year by the facility of getting it to 
market on the rail road. - 

Whilst the operations of the manufacturers in 
this country have been.considerably diminished, 
und rendered unprofitable, those of England 
and France have increased, and thriven to such 
wu extent as to require nearly all the raw material 
which had been furnished to them up to the latest 
date from thence: prices were consequently sup- 
ported there, and an advance created here—the 
Petersburg quotation being now 123 to 134. But 
as large supplies were to arrive in Europe afier 
that time, there is more likelihood of their having 
it redundant, than a limited stock. ‘The crop of 
1833, in the United States, it is estimated, will 
reach, if not exceed 1,200,000 bales—that of 1832 
was 1,070,000. 

This is the season of greatest activity at the 
tobacco inspections, and as an impression prevails 
that the quantity will prove smaller than usual, 
prices have recently advanced, particularly of the 
liner qualities—the general sales of such, are be- 
tween 8 and 10 cents, but for fine and superior 
11, 12, 13, and even 15 in a few instances have 
heen paid. ‘The lowest quality sells at 35 to 4, 
cud other sorts at all the intermediate prices up to 
good and fine. The result of the crop, as_ to 
quantity, cannot be ascertained until October. The 
foreign orders, both for cotton and tobacco, have 
this year been larger than usual. 

ry. . * 

he increase of'flour mills in Richmond has in- 
creased the competition in the wheat market, and 
contracts have been made for the new crop at 
Sl 15 cents per bushel. The usual demand 
for new flour for the South American markets, as 
Well forthose of our northern cities, of’ which Vir- 
gimla furnishes the earliest and best supply, gives 
(great advantage to her farmers who possess fa- 


cilities for delivering their crops early in the sea- 
son. 


dertaken. The subscription of $300,000, for which 
books were opened, have been readily filled, and 
it is understood that operations will be commenced 
forthwith. When this work shall be completed, 
there will be a continued line of communication 
liy steam power from Boston to Roanoke, with 
two very slight intermissions; and we may hope 
to see ere long similar improvements extended to 
Raleigh, and further south. 

The great work of improving the western com- 
munieation from Richmond to Kanawha, is also 
said to have assumed a more favorable aspect. 

Xx. 
June 26, 1834. 


Laat all 
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THE WORM -IN PINE TREES. 
. Orange, April dth. 

We lest much of our best pine timber last sum- 
mer by a white worm - it is supposed) that 
bores into the trees and kills them. ‘They are in 
clusters of from ten to fifty. [T apprehend that it 
is an increasing evil, without remedy, more to be 
dreaded than the Hessian fly, and which cannot be 
exterminated, not even by the “restoration of 
the deposites.” Information from any quarter 
upon this subject, would be acceptable to many 
of your subscribers, no doubt, for I believe the in- 
jury to be extensive and extending. 

[The habits of the insect which is so destructive 
(under certain circumstances) to pine timber, will fur- 
nish an interesting as well as useful subject for inves- 
tigation—and we hope that the foregoing request for 
information will receive due attention from some of 
those who are able to give it. It is believed that the 
destruction of standing trees by these insects, is al- 
ways produced by the cutting down or killing a pine 
in the beginning of summer, and thus furnishing the 
most fit receptable for the eggs of the insect, which 
soon hatch in such numbersas to spread over, and often 
to kill many surrounding trees during the same sum- 
mer. From such facts, it would appear, that the 
worms speedily assume the winged state, and leave 
their native tree. But on the other hand, sap timber 
containing the eggs, or the worms, used in building 
houses, will continue to be inhabited by them for a 
long time, and sometimes until they have eaten up 
nearly all the inside of the wood. 

The wide destruction of pine trees by the recent 
hurricanes of May and June, will probably be the 
means of producing these worms in immense numbers, 


timber already sustained.] 


I purchased of R. K. Meade, Esq. of Frederick 
county, Va. in May 1832, a pair of fine Frederick 
sheep; the buck two years old, the ewe one, for 
which I paid him $65 delivered in Alexandria. 
The ewe had a ewe lamb the 13th December, 
1832—the lamb remaining with her. She hada 
ram lamb the following. July, the 13th, which I 
have sold for $25; andon the 24th January, 1834, 


+ 





Ht it pleasing to remark that the recently pro- 
lected work of extending a rail road from’ Rieh- 
ond to the waters of Potomac is about to be un- 


‘she had two—a ewe and ram, and raised them 
!hoth. ler first ewe lamb, which she had on 
‘the 13th December, 1532, now has a fine ewe 
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lamb by her side. She sheared 7 “ of w - “in, statement to be altogether credited.” So far from 
the dirt.” it being marvellous , | have never before heard 
— it questioned. I have witnessed three regular re- 
BARLEY CROPS IN GLOUCESTER—CATERPIL- | turns of the locusts at the distance of seventeen 
skeet aa years from each other, viz: in 1792, 1809, and 
ee — | 1826. Their appearance in those years Was fore- 
Gloucester, June 14th, 1834. told by the old people long be fore it actually 
* * * * Tam very well through with my |oecurred. It is very certain that they do not 
barley harvest, mee o cidedly the heaviest crop make their appearance in all parts of the United 
[have ever made, or has been on the estate for) States in the same year, but at any given place 
many years. The we oJ weather in the spring (or | Lam very confident thiat it will found to be regularly 
something e Ilse) destroyed, as [ hoped when I last | at inte ‘rvals of seventeen years. I think you w ill 
wrote you, the cate spill: uw: [ have not seen one | be able to find some old persons in Prince George 
amongst the sinall grain this summer... T think not-) who can remove your doubts on this subject. | 
withstanding the prospect for wheat appears to be | have frequently heard it asserted that well-diggers 
very good, there cannot be a heavy crop in our had found them ascending at considerable de pths 
section of country: the wet weather in the spring below the surface of the earth, in the years prece- 
must have injured it, and the scab was eenerally | ding their reeular return. 
appearing When FE left the céunty about a wee Kc | Respectiully your ob’t. serv’t. 
since. Barley was the staple of Gloucester untii | 


ars: the crop so generally failed | 

within a few years: th op si nerally fu | Louisa, 21st June, 1834. 

that it was nearly abandoned last year. | err 
om | [Before receiving the foregoing interesting state- 


PARTRIDGE PEA. ;ment we had been convinced by the force of the facts 


Dorchester, Md. June 12th, 1834. ire ported from various quarters, that the regular periodi- 

. ‘ et a When I spoke of the| ‘cal returns of the locusts were no less true than 
wild onion, [might have added another seal in. | Strange. According to the predictions published, they 
part of my erounds: — il is, L think, what is called have appeared in vast numbers this summer in various 
the “partridy e pea; > but the cround being eX- | parts of the United States. But though ¢ abundant 
tremely rich, it runs up as a vine, and drags ‘down both to the north and south of us, none have appeared 
and destroys my wheat. T have late ly cut about | jn this county, nor (as it is said) any where in lowe 
two acres of my rankest wheat, so matted with 4 
this vine, that, together, the y will make me 
nothing but hay, and the horses and cattle are 
very fond of it. But it is a costly food—such fine 
wheat—and how shall I eradicate the vine? 

[We refer our correspondent and others who suffer; ON THE PROBABILITY OF THE REVERSION OF 
from this weed to page 106 of vol. L., for what are be- WHEAT INTO GRASS. 
lieved to be the best means to prevent such losses.] | 


* * * * [tis the only way in which T ean | : 
When "as i e , t of 
aid your establishment, in the suecess of whic h, 7 n IT wasat the Trinity Muir market ol 


feel much interested, as the best mode of drawing ! Brechin in June last, Mr. David Scott, of New- 
the attention of our young men to the subject of ton, near Arbroath, came to me, and inquired it 
agriculture, thereby atfording constant and useful ever I had i as 4 if the smut balls of wheal 
employ ment —the great secret and source of hu- | he a ste ne Eutony ig tod and, 4 that Mr. 
man happiness. Few of us can remain idle vir- jing we ws aM it ‘ f, pameing ae ant 

tuously. I think if St. Paul himself lived in the my rie = 33a sell, » farmers a tl ag 
present day, he would consider idleness, rather | i ore them for —— Scag _ the balls hav 

than money, the root of all evil. God forbid that | wae See but had never advanced to matu- 
LT should consider property as adding one particle | ed ay in tian PL ne had pruned 
to the character of an individual,—it only serves to | flowered, and appeared to be a grass; and that he 


had requested a specimen to be brought to the 
make him more contemptible, in my estimation, it | ; 
market for my inspection. 


his conduct is not correct,—but generally speaking, | 
eee _ Just at this period of’ the conversation Mr. Bel! 

in our country, where it is so easily acquired, if) ; 

‘made his appearance, and produced a specimen, 
you show me a man destitute of property, I will 

which [ recognised to be aspecies of Brome; an 
show you one who has done nothing tor the ben- Mr. Bell cat 
efit of his fellow men, and over whom society has | a quadationing, Sir. en anlmstery an to the now 
avai ry : US its production trom smutted wheat, 1 was satisfied 

\ts ut little, if any, doubt could be entertained of 

the fact. The discovery that smut balls vegetated 
REMARKABLE HABITS OF THE AMERICAN Was first made by Mr. Strachan, and then ex- 

LOCUST. ‘periments were tried by Mr. Bell; that the-ex- 
periments had been continued for years; but the 
balls having been usually sown in spring, they 
Sir—In a note appende d to an article in the had never had time to flower. Last year, howe- 

last number of the Farmers’ Register, extracted : ver, they were sown in the autumnal wheat see vd 
lrom the Germantown Telegraph, you remark time, part of which flowered this season, of which 
that, “there is too much of the marvellous in the the one produced was aspecimen, ‘ 
regularly returning visits of our locusts for the, On my return home, [ compared the specime!! 


¥F, Il. 


| Virginia. It is an additional wonder that their visits 
should be at diferent times in different places, and yet 
|in each, at regular periods of seventeen years.] 


sy Mr. Wittram BracKkapper, Glammis. 
From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, [Dee. 1833. ] 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
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with the family of the bromes, ina herbarium of | the dunghil, and that, some time witerwards, he 
the British gramine, which was prepared for me | was surprised to observe a strong tuft of grass 
by the late celebrated Mr. George Don, of I orfar, | springing up; for, as he justly concluded, it was 
and which has been frequently examined by emi- | very unlikely that the fowls would leave any of the 
nent botanists, and much prized: but although it) grain; and it then occurred to him, the smut-balls 
possessed the general characters of a brome, it did | would certainly vegetate, which he has repeated- 
not exactly coincide with any of the individual ily verified since that time by direct experiments; 
species in the herbarium. It then, for the first | and his neighbor Mr. Bell, having seen these, also 
time, occurred to me, that it might more nearly | began, six or seven years ago, to make similar ex- 
agree with the giant fescue, and on turning over | periments, and which have been attended with 
to it, found this conjecture to be correct. Now) similar results; but as the sowing always took place 
this species was placed by Linnieus in the brome | in spring until last year, the plants had never 
fimily, but removed to that of the feseve by Sir | flowered. 
James Smith, whose authority is now followed;| It seems that particular care is necessary in sow- 
and it may be here observed, that in the natural | ing smut-balls, that none of them be in the least 
system of Jussieu, the wheat is made the interme- | injured or broken; and also if they get much rain 
diate link between the fescue and the brome. | or damp before they sprout, they will be destroyed; 
In the course of the season, I had mentioned | and to avoid risk, Mr. Strachan sometimes places 
the above particulars to various of my scientific | the entire head into the soil, without taking the 
friends, to whom I stated my conviction of their | balls out of the ear, 
truth, not only from what [ had learned from Mr. | On comparing a specimen of these sleepies taken 
Scott, who is well versed in botany, but also lvom | from Mr. Strachan’s tuft: with the bromes, in my 
the circumstance, that, some years ago, when | herbarium, [ find it to be the Bromus multiflorus, 
passing through a field of young grass, on the | and to which Mr, Don has appended the remark, 
farm of Dysart, in the same district, which had | ‘common in wheat-fields.” Another specimen has 
been sown among wheat, [ found a large tut of} the appearance of the Bromus mollis, but is so 
the giant fescue, and was puzzled how it had got | much decayed, that it cannot be accurately reler- 
there; and it also occurred to me, that if the }red to. ‘The unfortunate destruction of the tuti 
brome was the type of our cultivated wheat, that raised by Mr. Bell, prevented me ascertaining 
other species might also spring from different dis- | whether there had been any more of what resem- 
eased states of’ it, and particularly the one which | bled the giant fescue. In regard to the origin of 
infests it so much, notwithstanding the care usual- | these specimens, the facts are as above narrated; 
ly taken to screen it out of the seed. and if they are hereatier verified by others, besides 
Latterly, having been urged to make farther in- | explaining very satistactorily the cause of the 
quiry into the original facts, and having occasion | brome-gras#being such a frequent weed in wheat 
to be lately in the neighborhood of Moutrose, [| districts, will give rise to. the new and interesting 
called upon Mr. Bell; but his tuft of grass had | view in vegetable physiology, that, after a certain 
been accidentally destroyed only a lew weeks be- | stage of cultivation, a limit takes place, beyond 
lore. He, however, readily offered to accompany which cultivation cannot be earried; and that plants 
me to inspect what belonged to his neighbor, Mr. are subject to what may be termed a disease, in 
Strachan; and on our way, I was glad to learn | respect to the wants of man; but which limitation 
lrom him, that the common brome (provincially | may perhaps be a provision in nature, to revert the 
named sleepies in that quarter, from the opinion | cultivated grains back into their original type. 
that the bread made of its flour is conducive to| From the neat condensed view of the opinions 
sleep,) had also made its appearance from the dis- | of many eminent practical men and naturalists 
eased seed; and that smutted wheat, sleepies, and | upon smutted wheat, given in a late number of 
another grass, had all grown from the smutted | this Journal by Mr. Donaldson, the mystery of its 
Wheat-balls sown in the previous autumn; neither | origin, its nature, and inveteracy of cure, are set 
the wheat nor sleepies having been in flower | forth in avery lucid manner. No notice, however, 
when I had met Mr. Bell at ‘Trinity Muir | is taken of the vitality of smut, so as it can repro- 
market. , duce grains or grass; neither have [ been able to 
On our arrival at Balgove, Mr. Strachan took | trace that fact elsewhere, and Mr. Strachan’s dis- 
us into his garden, and we there saw a tult, the | covery appears, therefore, to be entirely new. 
produce of smutted wheat-balls, consisting of’ a| From his experiments it may be inferred, that 
mixture of smutted wheat, sleepies, and another | smut is, at least, in certain cases, produced from 
frass, but the latter not in a state to be accurately | light seed, and that its vitality is not destroyed, 
recognised, farther than that it was a brome; and | but merely impaired from producing healthy wheat, 
it some distance, he showed us another tufi, | as some stalks of it reproduce smutted balls, and 
Which consisted partly of sound wheat, and partly | others healthy brome seeds, which bear a strong 
of smutted balls, and which was the produce of} resemblance to rye; and, as justly remarked by my 
Winnowings, or small wheat, but clean and not| friend, the Rev. John M‘Vicar, these different 
‘mutted. Mr. Strachan also showed us some | states of the balls become objects of much interest. 
newly braided from smut, sown this season, to!That the brome of botanists is the true lype of 
oe what may be the result next year, there | wheat, the present experiments certainly do not 
peing a betdepending on it in Montrose. He has | warrant, for the change may be merely an inter- 
Me. abe some of the seed of the sleepies; and | mediatestep. As, however, neither wheat nor rye 
“it. Bell s likewise continuing his experiments. ; has ever yet been found in a native state, it is to be 
oy informed Mr. Strachan, who is now an aged | hoped that Mr. Strachan’s discovery will attract 
eanenad an a that, fully twenty years ago, he | the serious attention ol naturalists, and the results 
4. - | J throw out a mixture of small and | to which it points be fully investigated; and it is 
utted wheat to the poultry, at a distance from! with such a view only that | have been induced to 
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draw up the preceding narrative, being well aware | gunners now; there are no birds on my farm save 
that it will be received with much incredulity.* barn swallows, and a pairof pewees, who are sure 
to come home every season, and breed in an out- 
building undisturbed. We endeavor to protect 
them from @uns and stones. ‘They are as tame as 
From the Portsmouth Journal. | we wish them; and they take off a few of’ the in- 
It has been the ravenous practice of man to de- | S&¢ts that infest our eyes and ears, } 
stroy all those beautiful creatures—and the more | _ Besides the privation named ol the sight and 
beautiful, the more furious he is to destroy them, | MUSIC of those birds, we are scusible of'a great in- 
and that too without the least gain. crease of insects that litest our fruit trees, cun 
Now can we be candid enough to consider the that prey upon our grain and corn fields. We 
evil consequences of this practice, as well as the | ™y positively assert, that if birds were increased 
great benefits to be derived in forbearance of such o thousand to one, hopping over our grounds in 
a practice? It is my present intention to set forth search for their food, that there would be a great 
some of the evils resulting from such brutal and diminution of those insects amounting to nearly to- 
inhuman practices, and to endeavor to bring to tal extinction, “There are many that feed on the 
view some of the benefits unavoidably resulting | !Sects on fruit trees, which if undisturbed, from a 
noes thain dinneutiiinians. . 7 > | common course of nature, would free them from 
It is a melancholy fact in this vicinity, and pro- these pests which ruin the fruit. “The ditlerent 
bably elsewhere, at least as far as the extent of | SPECes of woodpeckers used to be plenty, which 
the New England States, that our songsters, who | #’¢ now almost extinct, from their exposed wate, 
give the most delightful of all melody, are so ex- |!" searching out fruit orchards, ‘I he a 
tinct, that in our usual walks of business or of'| fie but rare bird; she exposes herseli'trom singing 
pleasure it is rare to hear or see a solitary one, her very melodious songs; also. from the circum- 
especially one of those admired songsters the ma- stiuice of her particular manner of living; which 
vis or mock-bird that is so distinguished above all || believe is wholly on caterpillars. I have seen 
others of the bird tribe,—especially to see her so them light at a new nest and clear it completely. 
bold as formerly, rise to the top of a high tree, de- Mhere are many species of birds which I have 
termined that every note should be distinctly heard, |"! mentioned as to their beauty and usefulness, 
and there for fifteen minutes in succession, with- and some few that are mischievous. My design 
out the least intermission, never repeat a single has been to show that we once were delighted 
note; as soon as her song is ended, she is sure to with, and benefited by those birds, and that we 
remove to another of the lofiiest tops and piteh | ®"¢ Now living in this dreary land, without their 
amother song in as clear and deliberate a manner | COMPAny, and without, their great benefit. And 
as any of the human tribe possibly cam.—N ow the | "OW { will show that if we choose, we can soon 
poor songster, if she presumes to show her head, |C4Jey their company again, , 
or sing us one of her old hundreds, even in a bush, | . The remedy is practicable, it is only to legislate 
she is immediately put.fo death. in their favor. ‘To make the thing more pertect, 
The singing of birds in general, is above all | every state should go Ifand in hand. A’ heavy 
music particularly at the closing of our long frozen | fine should be laid against those who destroy any 
winters, after being long shut up and excluded | Pitds, except the most mischievous. 
from most of the enlivening exhibitions of nature. 
The sight of a variety, and of plenty of those » we DESTRST HOLES 2 CARES. 
birds with their warbling voices around us in our.| Collect earthworms, kill them and mix them 
walks, and in our business, would change the pre- | With the powder of nux vomica. Afier the mix- 
sent melancholy scene very much. It is surprising ture has remained in a heap for 24 hours, take the 
that we notice the very great difference within a | worms and place one or two here and there in the 
few years; I could once see a tolerable number of} routes and holes of the moles. The desired eflect 
diflerent species in my orchard, and about my |is said to be the result— Bulletin Universal. 
farm; but men as they call themselves, and boys, eer RE IE TEE EF 2 SS A 


would flock around my dwellings, and in dry sea- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


sons, When there was much danger of fire being! The communications headed “Norfolk, its facilities 
kindled from their guns. Every bird of every | for commerce, &c.—‘Beaufort, or Port Royal, in South 
description, was shot on its nest, or ofl’ no matter, | Carolina, &c.”—*lIrish Potatoes as food for sheep”— 
if a bunch of birds could be obtained to carry | “On the etlects of gypsum near salt water”’—*On ma- 
home for ashow. Tam not troubled with those ,2ures”—‘Loss and gain’—*On wild onion, &e."— 
“On the discovery of green sand [called marl in New 


‘ ‘ 4 ‘ | Jersev] in the calcareous deposites of Eastern Virgi- 
*It may be right to notice that, in the experiments | y] P . 


here described. no precaution seems to have been take nia’”—**Apparatus for analyzing marl, and carbonates 
s . van Ss ‘ « r r |. « cS : 7 ¥ 
ee eer a Oe Laken in general”—“Desultory observations on buckwheat 


»yrovide agains v0ssible existe ) ; . . S 
> the poe a the nh pee ee gba (as a green manure, &c.”’ were received too late for this 
as ; _ a smutted | No., but will appear in the next. 


‘heat was yn. The experi s -refore, | + ; : 
b —— “se aed tha as — Uh a oe | The subject of the article on certain laws in South 
th: + the i sesame howe . soon tis oe eee on Carolina, is not embraced in the plan of our publica- 
hil aa why he are par ite and that the wlume of | i and therefore we are compelled reluctantly 
a Sa eee ee ee ieee OF deny it a place in the Farmers’ Register. 
bromus is many-valve, while that of ‘Triticum is bi- : —_ 
. » . . = eras iene 
valve only, we ought not readily to adinit thegprobabil- | 


ity of the one genus passing into the other, even by | Printed by Robert Ricketts, 
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crossing of pollen, far less by accidental disease. Ne- | AT THE SHELLBANKS PREsS, 
vertheless we should like to see the statements con- | Prince George County, Va. 


tained in this paper either verified or refuted by aceu- | whore the printing of books, pamphlets, and other jobs, cal be 
rately conducted experiments. —EDITOR JOUR. AGR. ! executed prompuy, and in the best style. 
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